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Introduction 


“Tt is the ABC of Marxism that the tactics of the socialist 
proletariat cannot be the same both when there is a 
revolutionary situation and when there is no revolutionary 
situation.” Lenin, Page 227 


As in general, determining the path of revolution in particular 
constitutes important and decisive factors in the formation of the 
political line of the revolutionary party. Marxist-Leninist party or 
organization cannot play an important role in the development of the 
proletariat and the revolutionary struggle of the people without a 
clear strategic line, because the correct tactics can be defined and 
applied to life on the basis of strategic line. 


The strategic line essentially identifies key contradictions in a 
concrete process. While drawing the strategic line of the party, or 
organization, it decides its specific goals and strategic tasks 
depending on the general, determines the main enemy and driving 
forces of the revolution and the internal and external allies of the 
working class in particular. Therefore, the strategy refers to the path 
of the revolution, that is, the nature of the struggle to radically 
transform the existing social conditions, to undertake the task of 
eliminating capitalist exploitation and building socialism. As Stalin 
defines; “Strategy deals with the main forces of the revolution and 
their reserves. It changes with the passing of the revolution from one 
stage to another but remains basically unchanged throughout a given 
stage.” Stalin, Page 263 


Tactics consist of determining the tools to be used to advance 
towards strategic goals, the forms of organization to be adopted and 
the struggle to overcome problems in each given specific conditions. 
As Stalin defines; “Tactics deal with the forms of struggle and the 
forms of organization of the proletariat, with their changes and 
combinations. During a given stage of the revolution tactics may 


change several times, depending on the flow or ebb, the rise or 
decline, of the revolution.” Stalin, Page 263 


In particular, the assessment of “revolutionary situation” is the 
mother of all assessments. Every form and tactics related to the 
revolutionary struggle in a given concrete situation is determined by 
the assessment of the “Revolutionary Situation” - the existing 
objective and subjective conditions - at that given time, not by abstract 
slogans learned by rote to serve the petty bourgeois inclinations. “If 
we are to remain true to Marxism” says Lenin, “we cannot and 
should not try, by resorting to generalities, to shirk the task of 
analyzing the objective conditions; for, in the last analysis, the 
appraisal of these conditions provides the final answer to the 
questions.” Lenin, Page 47 


It is a common habit of vacillating petty bourgeois in general and 
variations of Trotskyism in particular to call on people to revolution 
where there is no revolutionary situation, and to reject uprising 
where there is revolutionary situation. Turkey, where once was a 
castle of Stalinists with full of active struggle and following where 
Trotskyism and its open and hidden variations mushroomed after 
1990s serves as a concrete example to this habit. Trots and variations 
are calling for “socialist revolution” in order to topple the religious 
autocracy based on the factual argument that the parliament is not 
active and that alone constitutes the existence of “revolutionary 


situation”. 
Contrary to Trotskyites and its variations’ claim, Lenin states; 


“We must not appraise the revolutionary situation in the 
country from the standpoint of what goes on in the Duma. On 
the contrary, we must appraise questions and incidents that 
arise in the Duma from the standpoint of the revolutionary 
situation in the country.” Lenin, [14] 


One does not have to be a scholar of Marxism Leninism in order to 
respond to the question of “What could be the “Revolutionary 
Situation “ in a country where over % 99 of the population have deep 
illusion of parliamentarism, over % 50 of it is not only reactionary but 
actively counter revolutionary, % 25+- of the remaining is mainly 
interested in “bourgeois democratic rights” related to themselves, 
most of the rest believe in “parliamentary road to socialism” , and 
there is no strong ML Party embracing the large masses. These are 
the objective and subjective conditions at this given concrete 
conditions which constitutes the non-existence of revolutionary 
situation. As Lenin puts it; 


“Marx’s method consists, first of all, in taking due account 
of the objective content of a historical process at a given 
moment, in definite and concrete conditions; this in order to 
realise, in the first place, the movement of which class is the 
mainspring of the progress possible in those concrete 
conditions.” Lenin, Page 152 


It is not the far-left agitations, one or more existing crisis, but it is the 
totality of all the changes in objective and subjective conditions that 
constitutes a revolutionary situation. As Lenin explains; “it is neither 
chance nor the result of any demagogy or agitation, but the 
objective conditions of the crisis brought about by the war and the 
sharpening of class contradictions that now generate strikes, 
demonstrations and other similar manifestations of mass 
revolutionary struggle.” Lenin, [2] 


The general crisis of capitalism, the trend of which will become 
steadily deeper makes us draw the general conclusion that the 
revolutionary situation and thus the socialist revolution is on the 
agenda. However, what is on the agenda in general, may or may not 
be in the agenda in particular, assessment for which is called 


“revolutionary situation” 


What is “revolutionary situation?” 


“To the Marxist” Lenin says,” it is indisputable that a revolution is 
impossible without a revolutionary situation; furthermore, it is not 
every revolutionary situation that leads to revolution. What, 
generally speaking, are the symptoms of a revolutionary situation? 
We shall certainly not be mistaken if we indicate the following three 
major symptoms: 


(1) when it is impossible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule 
without any change; when there is a crisis, in one form or another, 
among the “upper classes”, a crisis in the policy of the ruling class, 
leading to a fissure through which the discontent and indignation of 
the oppressed classes burst forth. For a revolution to take place, it is 
usually insufficient for “the lower classes not to want” to live in the 
old way; it is also necessary that “the upper classes should be 
unable” to live in the old way; 


(2) when the suffering and want of the oppressed classes have 


grown more acute than usual; 


(3) when, as a consequence of the above causes, there is a 
considerable increase in the activity of the masses, who 
uncomplainingly allow themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, 
in turbulent times, are drawn both by all the circumstances of the 
crisis and by the “upper classes” themselves into independent 
historical action. 


Without these objective changes, which are independent of the will, 
not only of individual groups and parties but even of individual 
classes, a revolution, as a general rule, is impossible. The totality of 
all these objective changes is called a revolutionary situation.” 
Lenin, Collapse of 2™ International 


And “without these objective changes, which are independent of 
the will, not only of individual groups and parties but even of 


individual classes, a revolution, as a general rule, is impossible. The 
totality of all these objective changes is called a revolutionary 
situation.” Lenin, Page 162 


Lenin stresses the fact that the “objective conditions” alone is not 
sufficient for the arising of “revolutionary situation; ” it is not every 
revolutionary situation that gives rise to a revolution; revolution 
arises only out of a situation in which the above-mentioned 
objective changes are accompanied by a subjective change, namely, 
the ability of the revolutionary class to take revolutionary mass 
action strong enough to break (or dislocate) the old government, 
which never, not even in a period of crisis, “falls”, if it is not toppled 
over.” Lenin, Page 162 


Apart from the Trotskyites in varying shades who hide behind far- 
left slogans and gamble on the future and life of laboring masses from 
afar, Marxist Leninists do not take the issue of Revolution and the 
analysis of objective and subjective conditions for the revolutionary 
situation lightly. As Enver Hodja well puts it; 


“While adhering unwaveringly to the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism on the violent revolution as a universal law, the 
revolutionary party of the working class is resolutely 
opposed to adventurism and never plays with armed 
insurrection. In all conditions and circumstances, it carries 
out an unceasing revolutionary struggle and activity in 
various forms, in order to prepare itself and the masses for the 
decisive battles in the revolution, for the overthrow of the rule 
of the bourgeoisie with revolutionary violence. But only 
when the revolutionary situation has fully matured does it 
put armed insurrection directly on the order of the day and 
take all the political, ideological, organizational and 
military measures to carry it through to victory.” Enver Hodja, 


[1] 


Lenin points the essence of tactical approach in two different 
situation. 


“Today there is no revolutionary situation, the conditions 
that cause unrest among the masses or heighten their 
activities do not exist; today you are given a ballot paper— 
take it, learn to organise so as to use it as a weapon against 
your enemies, not as a means of getting cushy legislative jobs 
for men who cling to their parliamentary seats for fear of 
having to go to prison. Tomorrow your ballot paper is taken 
from you and you are given a rifle or a splendid and most 
up-to-date quick-firing gun—take this weapon of death and 
destruction, pay no heed to the mawkish snivelers who are 
afraid of war; too much still remains in the world that must 
be destroyed with fire and sword for the emancipation of the 
working class; if anger and desperation grow among the 
masses, if a revolutionary situation arises, prepare to create 
new organisations and use these useful weapons of death and 
destruction against your own government and your own 


bourgeoisie.” Lenin, Page 162 


In summarizing the assessment of revolutionary situation in totality 
— both objective and subjective conditions, Lenin says that “We must 
examine: firstly, the nature of the present revolutionary situation 
from the standpoint of the general tendencies of social, economic 
and political development; secondly, the political grouping of 
classes (and parties) in Russia today; thirdly, the basic tasks of the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party in this situation and with this 
political grouping of the social forces.” Lenin, Page 73 


Objective conditions 


Lenin in his response to P. Nezhdanov who chargedMarx and Lenin 
with inconsistency, states; 
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“the connection nevertheless exists, even if it is indirect; 
consumption must, in the final analysis, follow production, 
and. if the productive forces are driving towards an unlimited 
growth of production, while consumption is restricted by the 
proletarian condition of the masses of the people, there is 
undoubtedly a contradiction present. This contradiction does 
not signify the impossibility of capitalism, but it does signify 
that its transformation to a higher form is a necessity: the 
stronger this contradiction becomes, the more developed 
become the objective conditions for this transformation, as 
well as the subjective conditions, ie., the workers’ 
consciousness of this contradiction.” Lenin, [15] 


Stating the general assessment that “the period of imperialism i.e., 
one in which, as all Marxists hold, the objective conditions are ripe 
for the collapse of capitalism, and there are masses of socialist 
proletarians”, he stresses in particular that “not the desires of 
individuals or groups, but the objective conditions of the epoch 
give rise to the struggle.” (Page 127) That’s why, “We must study the 
objective conditions .. on the basis of this objective analysis, we 
must separate the erroneous ideology of the different classes from 
the real content of the economic, changes, and determine what, on 
the basis of those real economic changes, is required for the 
development of the productive forces and for the proletarian class 
struggle.” (Page 78) And “when there are objective conditions for a 
direct revolutionary onslaught by the masses, the Party’s supreme 
political task is “to serve the spontaneous movement”. To contrast 
such revolutionary work with “politics” is to reduce politics to 
chicanery. It means exalting political action in the Duma above the 
political action of the masses in October and December; in other 
words, it means abandoning the proletarian revolutionary 
standpoint for that of intellectualist opportunism.”( Page 190) 
Because, “the employment of one or other means of struggle 
depends on the objective conditions of the particular crisis, 
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economic or political, precipitated by the war, and not on any 
previous decision that revolutionaries may have made.” [3]. And 
“every form of struggle requires a corresponding technique and a 
corresponding apparatus. When objective conditions make the 
parliamentary struggle the principal form of struggle, the features 
of the apparatus for parliamentary struggle inevitably become more 
marked in the Party. When, on the other hand, objective conditions 
give rise to a struggle of the masses in the form of mass political 
strikes and uprisings, the party of the proletariat must have an 
“apparatus” to “serve” these forms of struggle, and, of course, this 
must be a special “apparatus”, not resembling the parliamentary one. 
An organised party of the proletariat which admitted that the 
conditions existed for popular uprisings and yet failed to set up the 
necessary apparatus would be a party of intellectualist chatterboxes; 
the workers would abandon it and go over to anarchism, bourgeois 
revolutionism, etc.” Lenin, Page 190 


“regardless of the will and the consciousness, the dreams and the 
theories, of the various individuals” says Lenin, “Marx strives in a 
sober, materialist manner to deter mine its real historical content, 
the consequences that must inevitably follow from it because of 
objective conditions.” Lenin, Marx on the American “General 
Redistribution” Because, “The objective conditions of social life and 
the class struggle are more powerful than pious intentions and 
written programmes.” Lenin, Page 101 


Through concrete assessments of the existing conditions without 
leaving the real ground, Lenin says, “we have also learned, at least 
to some extent, another art that is essential in revolution, namely, 
flexibility, the ability to effect swift and sudden changes of tactics if 
changes in objective conditions demand them, and to choose 
another path for the achievement of our goal if the former path 
proves to be inexpedient or impossible at the given moment.” Lenin, 
Page 243 
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Weighing the importance of each conditions with the example of 
conversion of imperialist war into civil war, Lenin states, “One must 
be able to uphold the Marxist point of view, which says that this 
conversion of imperialist war into a civil war should be based on 
objective, and not subjective, conditions.” [4] 


Subjective Conditions 


The creation of the subjective conditions of the struggle for the seizure 
of power is related to the activities for the working class gaining 
revolutionary consciousness, understanding the significance of 
economic, political and ideological problems, and reaching certain 
level of revolutionary maturity and sound vanguard organization. 
Even the objective conditions are ripe, without the existence of 
subjective conditions a revolution or success of revolution is not 
possible. 


“Some people think that it is enough to note the objective process of 
extinction of the class in power in order to launch the attack. But that 
is wrong” says Lenin. “In addition to this, the subjective conditions 
necessary for a successful attack must have been prepared. It is 
precisely the task of strategy and tactics skillfully and opportunely to 
make the preparation of the subjective conditions for attacks fit in 
with the objective processes of the extinction of the power of the 
ruling class.” Lenin, Page 39 


“In preparing the subjective factor, as Lenin wrote in his early 
works, the revolutionary party of the working class, its leadership, 
education and Mobilization of the revolutionary masses play a 
decisive role. The party achieves this both by working out a correct 
political line, which responds to the concrete conditions and the 
revolutionary desires and demands of the masses, and through a 
colossal amount of work, involving intensive and politically well- 
pondered revolutionary actions, which make the proletariat and the 
working masses conscious of the situation in which they are living, of 
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the oppression and exploitation, of the barbarous laws of the 
bourgeoisie, and the absolute necessity for the revolution as a means 
to overthrow the enslaving order.” Enver Hodjha, [1] 


When objective and subjective conditions for revolutionary 
situation exist 


“one of the main tasks .. in every revolutionary situation must be to 
arm the people and to strengthen the military organisations of the 
proletariat” [16], because “whether we like it or not, and in spite of all 
“directives”, the acute revolutionary situation is bound to convert a 
demonstration into a strike, a protest into a fight, a strike into an 
uprising.” [17] and “in order to be able to exercise this pressure from 
below, the proletariat must be armed—for in a revolutionary 
situation matters develop with exceptional rapidity to the stage of 
open civil war—and must be led by the Social-Democratic Party.” 
Lenin, Page 39 


As Stalin notes in his reply to Sverdlov Comrades; “No hard and fast 
line can be drawn between a “revolutionary upsurge” and a “direct 
revolutionary situation.” One cannot say: “Up to this paint we have 
a revolutionary upsurge; beyond it, we have a leap to a direct 
revolutionary situation.” Only scholastics can put the question in that 
way. The first usually passes “imperceptibly” into the second. The 
task is to prepare the proletariat at once for decisive revolutionary 
battles, without waiting for the “onset” of what is called a direct 
revolutionary situation.” Stalin, Page 290 


As it is clear, in example of Turkey Trots’ call for a revolution by itself 
is meaningless not only because it totally ignores the existing 
objective and subjective conditions, but not calling for “arming the 
people” for the revolution (that may be because while they are sitting 
in their comfortable homes, they expect the standing Turkish “army 
will switch side “and carry out the revolution(see “Lenin vs Trotsky on 
Standing Army” ). 
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If the revolutionary situation existed to some degree, they would 
have been right to boycott the elections and call for revolution. As 


Lenin explains; 


“By the force of circumstances, of the revolutionary situation, 
there will be no elections at the “election” meetings; they 
will be transformed into meetings for party agitation outside 
of and despite the elections; in other words, the result will be 
what is called “active boycott”. 


The realities of the revolutionary and counter revolutionary 
situation prove, more convincingly than any number of 
arguments, that dreams about participating in the Duma for 
the purpose of fighting are futile, and that the tactics of active 
boycott are correct. “[5] 


As far as them calling everyone else, including the opposition to the 
religious autocracy as “fascist”, and thus suggest that “Marxist 
Leninists cannot compromise”, it would have been correct to some 


degree if the revolutionary conditions were there.As Lenin explains; 


“The communist resolution says that the revolutionary 
situation calls for greater homogeneity in the party. That is 
undeniable. The resolution of those who advocate “unity” 
with the reformists attempts to evade this undeniable truth, 
without daring to dispute it. 


The Communist resolution says that it is a feature of the 
situation in Italy that the condition demanding submission to 
party decisions by the reformists has not been observed. That 
is the gist of the matter. That being so, it is not merely a 
mistake but a crime to allow the reformists to remain in the 
party at a time when the general revolutionary situation is 
becoming acute, and the country may even be on the eve of 
decisive revolutionary battles.” [6] 
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Marxist Leninists do not leave the real ground and do not set forth 
tactics without the concrete assessment of concrete conditions. 


When objective and subjective conditions lack 


Lenin, in his article “A Basic Question” gives an enlightening 
example; “What classes do the Russian working masses consist of? 
Everybody knows that they consist of workers and peasants. Which 
of these classes is in the majority? The peasants. Who are these 
peasants as far as their class position is concerned? Petty proprietors. 
The question arises: if the petty proprietors constitute the majority 
of the population and if the objective conditions for socialism are 
lacking, then how can the majority of the population declare in 
favour of socialism? Who can say anything or who says anything 
about establishing socialism against the will of the majority?” [7] 


Considering the conditions in example of Turkey where neither 
objective nor subjective conditions exists, Trots must be proposing a 
socialism against the will of %99 thru military putsch. 


When the conditions of revolutionary situation non-exists, Lenin 
explains the task at the given time in Russia; 


“The present new conditions require new forms of struggle. The use 
of the Duma tribune is an absolute necessity. A prolonged effort to 
educate and organise the masses of the proletariat becomes 
particularly important. The combination of illegal and legal 
organisation raises special problems before the Party. The 
popularization and clarification of the experience of the revolution, 
which the liberals and liquidationist intellectuals are seeking to 
discredit, are necessary both for theoretical and practical purposes. 
But the tactical line of the Party—which must be able to take the new 
conditions into account in its methods and means of struggle— 
remains unchanged. The correctness of revolutionary Social- 
Democratic tactics, states one of the resolutions of the conference, is 
confirmed by the experience of the mass struggle in 1905-07. The 
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defeat of the revolution resulting from this first campaign revealed, 
not that the tasks were wrong, not that the immediate aims were 
“utopian”, not that the methods and means were mistaken, but that 
the forces were insufficiently prepared, that the revolutionary crisis 
was insufficiently wide and deep... Let the liberals and terrified 
intellectuals lose heart after the first genuinely mass battle for 
freedom, let them repeat like cowards: don’t go where you have been 
beaten before, don’t tread that fatal path again. The class-conscious 
proletariat will answer them: the great wars in history, the great 
problems of revolutions, were solved only by the advanced classes 
returning to the attack again and again—and they achieved victory 
after having learned the lessons of defeat. Defeated armies learn well. 
The revolutionary classes of Russia have been defeated in their first 
campaign, but the revolutionary situation remains. In new forms and 
by other ways, sometimes much more slowly than we would wish, 
the revolutionary crisis is approaching, coming to a head again. We 
must carry on with the lengthy work of preparing larger masses for 
that crisis; this preparation must be more serious, taking account of 
higher and more concrete tasks; and the more successfully we do this 
work, the more certain will be our victory in the new struggle.” [8] 


Wars can be a trigger for the intensification of objective and subjective 
conditions. An imperialist war, “among the Great Powers.. is creating 
a revolutionary situation, is engendering revolutionary sentiments 
and unrest in the masses”, Lenin, The Draft Resolution of the Left Wing 
at Zimmerwald “the war itself has begun to teach, and is teaching, the 
masses the lesson of revolution, by creating a revolutionary 
situation and by expanding and deepening it.” [10] 


The importance of waging struggle for the creation of subjective 
conditions is that due to the nature of capitalism objective conditions 
could rise unexpectedly, and without the existence of subjective 
conditions, bourgeoisie will be able to stop the spontaneous uprisings 
either by force or by giving some concessions. In the case of Russian 
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example, Lenin comments; “A revolutionary situation was maturing 
in the country and the tsarist government, preferring to free the 
peasants “from above” rather than wait till they took action “from 
below,” was preparing for the abolition of serfdom (the so-called 
Peasant Reform).” [11]. 


Assessing the revolutionary situation in any given time, “history” 
says Lenin, “is not to be convinced by speeches, ...we see that to 
play with words and wave a cardboard sword is useless.” [12] 


The tactics in both conditions determined with the interests of the 
laboring masses and their struggle in mind, that’s to say, 
revolutionary in context subordinated to socialist tasks. That’s why, 
“It is far more difficult—and far more precious—to be a 
revolutionary when the conditions for direct, open, really mass and 
really revolutionary struggle do not yet exist, to be able to champion 
the interests of the revolution (by propaganda, agitation and 
organisation) in non-revolutionary bodies, and quite often in 
downright reactionary bodies, in a non-revolutionary situation, 
among the masses who are incapable of immediately appreciating 
the need for revolutionary methods of action.” [13] 


When there are no objective or subjective conditions for 
revolution 


It is no coincidence that Lenin’s assessments at each phase of 
revolution for the tactics differ and seems contradictory to those who 
lack the application of Marxist dialectics in connection with the 
revolutionary situation. Let’s read Stalin in reference to the 
importance of the creation of subjective conditions: 


“The first period was the period of formation, of the creation of our 
Party. It embraces the interval of time approximately from the 
foundation of Iskra to the Third Party Congress inclusively (end of 
1900 to beginning of 1905). 
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In this period the Party, as a driving force, was weak. It was weak 
not only because it itself was young, but also because the working- 
class movement as a whole was young and because the revolutionary 
situation, the revolutionary movement, was lacking, or little 
developed, particularly in the initial stages of this period (the 
peasantry was silent or did not go beyond sullen murmuring; the 
workers conducted only partial economic strikes or political strikes 
covering a whole town; the forms of the movement were of an 
underground or semi-legal character; the forms of working-class 
organisation were also mainly of an underground character). 


The Party's strategy—since strategy presupposes the existence of 
reserves and the possibility of maneuvering with them—was 
necessarily narrow and restricted. The Party confined itself to 
mapping the movement's strategic plan, i.e., the route that the 
movement should take; and the Party's reserves—the contradictions 
within the camp of the enemies inside and outside of Russia— 
remained unused, or almost unused, owing to the weakness of the 
Party. 


The Party ‘s tactics, since tactics presuppose the utilisation of all 
forms of the movement, forms of proletarian organisation, their 
combination and mutual supplementation, etc., with the object of 
winning the masses and ensuring strategic success, were also 
necessarily narrow and without scope. 


In this period the Party focused its attention and care upon the Party 
itself, upon its own existence and preservation. At this stage it 
regarded itself as a kind of self-sufficing force. That was natural: 
tsarism's fierce attacks upon the Party, and the Mensheviks' efforts to 
blow it up from within and to replace the Party cadres with an 
amorphous, non-Party body... threatened the Party's very existence 
and, as a consequence, the question of preserving the Party acquired 
paramount importance in this period. 
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The principal task of communism in Russia in that period was to 
recruit into the Party the best elements of the working class, those 
who were most active and most devoted to the cause of the 
proletariat; to form the ranks of the proletarian party and to put it 
firmly on its feet. Comrade Lenin formulates this task as follows: "to 
win the vanguard of the proletariat to the side of communism" (see 
"Left-Wing” Communism.). “Stalin, Page 279 


And Lenin; “Even in peacetime, when there is no revolutionary 
situation, the mass struggle of the workers against the capitalists — 
for instance, the mass strike— gives rise to great bitterness on both 
sides, to fierce passions in the struggle, the bourgeoisie constantly 
insisting that they remain and mean to remain “masters in their own 


house”, etc. “ 


“And in time of revolution, when political life reaches boiling point, 
an organisation like the Soviets, which embraces all the workers in all 
branches of industry, all the soldiers, and all the working and poorest 
sections of the rural population—such an organisation, of its own 
accord, with the development of the struggle, by the simple “logic” 
of attack and defense, comes inevitably to pose the question point- 
blank. The attempt to take up a middle position and to “reconcile” 
the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is sheer stupidity and doomed to 
miserable failure.” Lenin, Page 227 


Conclusion 


Determining the path of revolution in particular constitutes decisive 
factors in the formation of the political line of the revolutionary 
party and its strategic line. The strategic line identifies key 
contradictions in a concrete process which remains _ basically 
unchanged throughout a given stage. Tactics to be used to advance 
towards these strategic goal changes in each given specific 
conditions. In order to determine the correct tactics for the strategy 
in the path of revolution, assessment of each concrete situation is 
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made - not the assessment of each specific issue by itself but with its 
dialectic connections to other issues. As Lenin explains, assessment 
“like every other political question, must be considered by Marxists 
concretely and not abstractly, taking into account the entire 
revolutionary situation as a whole,” Lenin, Page 83 


Assessment for a call to revolution -maximum program - requires the 
existence of both objective and subjective conditions for it. When 
there is no revolutionary condition struggle is for -minimal program- 
the creation of subjective conditions and thus intensifying the 
objective conditions. As Lenin clearly explains; “by making 
implementation of the minimum program provisional revolutionary 
government's task eliminates the absurd, semi-anarchist ideas about 
giving immediate effect to the maximum program, and the conquest 
of power for a socialist revolution. The degree of economic 
development .. (an objective condition) and the degree of class 
consciousness and organisation of the broad masses of the proletariat 
(a subjective condition inseparably connected with the objective 
condition) make the immediate complete emancipation of the 
working class impossible.” Lenin, Page 39 


Confronting the democratic tasks and tactics for it when there is no 
“revolutionary situation” with calls for “revolution” is typical to 
Trotskyites to hide behind far-left mask and do nothing. Same Trots 
deny the proletarian alliance with the poor peasantry where 
peasantry still significant, and yet declare the peasantry “vanguard” 
of revolution where proletariat is significant. Unfortunately, despite 
the fact that their counter-revolutionary mask has been exposed, they 
still influence the petty bourgeois and likewise far-left organizations’ 
approaches. 


Marxist Leninists believe in the concrete assessment of every concrete 
situation, without leaving the factual ground in order to determine 
the tactics to be employed at a given situation. The assessment of 
“revolutionary situation” is the mother of all assessment to which 
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every assessment has to be connected. Every assessment proceeds 
from the concrete assessment of existing objective and subjective 
conditions. 


As both Marx and Lenin summarizes, regardless of the will and the 
consciousness, the dreams and the theories of the various individuals, 
the consequences follow from the objective conditions, because, the 
objective conditions of social life and the class struggle are more 
powerful than pious intentions and written programmes. The 
degree of class consciousness and organisation of the broad masses 
of the proletariat that makes up the subjective condition is 
inseparably connected with the objective condition, and only their 
totality becomes decisive in the success of a revolution. 


August 2020 


Summary of various article on the subject written in Turkish during 
the last four years. E.A 
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Lenin 

The Third Congress 

Published: Proletary, No. 1, May 27 (14), 1905 
Collected Works, Volume 8, pages 442-449. 


The long and stubborn struggle within the R.S.D.L.P. for the Congress 
is over at last. The Third Congress has been held. A detailed appraisal 
of all its work will be possible only after the proceedings of the 
Congress have been published. At present we propose, on the basis 
of the published “Report” and the impressions of the Congress 
delegates, to touch on the principal landmarks of Party development 
as reflected in the decisions of the Third Congress. 


Three major questions confronted the Party of the class-conscious 
proletariat in Russia on the eve of the Third Congress. First, the 
question of the Party crisis. Second, the more important question of 
the form of organisation of the Party in general. Third, the main 
question, namely, our tactics in the present revolutionary situation. 
Let us see how these questions were dealt with, in the order of lesser 


to major. 


The Party crisis solved itself by the mere fact that the Congress was 
convened. The root cause of the crisis, as everyone knows, was the 
stubborn refusal of the minority at the Second Congress to submit to 
the majority. The agonizing and protracted nature of the crisis was 
conditioned by the delay in convening the Third Congress, by the fact 
that there was virtually a split in the Party, a split that was kept 
hidden and secret beneath a hypocritical show of unity, while the 
Majority was making desperate efforts to find a quick and direct way 
out of the impossible situation. The Congress provided this way out 
by bluntly asking the Minority whether it accepted the decisions of 
the Majority, i.e., whether Party unity was to be restored in actual fact 
or to be formally and completely broken. The Minority chose the 
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latter course. It preferred a split. The Council’s refusal to take part in 
the Congress in face of the clearly expressed will of the majority of 
qualified Party organisations and the refusal of the entire Minority to 
attend the Congress represented, as the “Report” states, the final step 
towards the split. We shall not dwell here on the formal validity of 
the Congress, which has been conclusively evidenced in the “Report”. 
The argument that the Congress was invalid, that is, not in 
accordance with the Party Rules, because it had not been convened 
by the Council, can hardly be treated seriously after all that happened 
as a result of the Party conflict. It is clear to anyone who has any idea 
of the general principles of Party organisation that discipline in 
regard to a lower body is conditional upon discipline in regard to the 
higher body; the discipline which the Council may command is 
conditional upon the Council's subordination to its principals, that is, 
the committees and their totality, the Party Congress. To disagree 
with this elementary principle is to come to the absurd conclusion 
that it is not the agents who are responsible and accountable to their 
principals, but vice versa. But this question, we repeat, is not worth 
dwelling upon, not only because those do not see the point who do 
not wish to see it, but because, from the outset of the split, the dispute 
on formalities between the breakaway groups becomes barren, 
pointless, and scholastic. 


The Minority has split away from the Party; that is an accomplished 
fact. Some of them will probably be brought to see by the decisions of 
the Congress, and still more by its proceedings, how naive the sundry 
tales about mechanical suppression, etc., are; they will come to see 
that the rights of the Minority in general are fully guaranteed by the 
new Rules, that the split is harmful; and this section of the Minority 
will re-enter the Party. The other section may persist for a while in 
refusing to recognise the Party Congress. As to this section, we can 
but hope that it will lose no time in organising itself internally into a 
separate organisation with its own tactics and its own Rules. The 
sooner it does this, the easier it will he for all, for the broad mass of 
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the Party workers, to understand the causes of the split and its 
implications; the more practicable it will be for our Party to come _ to 
a working agreement with the breakaway organisation, depending 
on the needs of local work; and the sooner will a way be found for the 
inevitable future restoration of the Party’s unity. 


Let us now pass to the second question, to the general organisational 
standards of the Party. The Third Congress made changes of a 
substantial character in these standards in the course of revising the 
Party Rules. The revision affected three main points: (a) the 
amendment of Clause 1 of the Rules; (b) the precise definition of the 
rights of the C.C. and the autonomy of the committees, with the 
extension of the scope of this autonomy; and (c) the creation of a 
single centre. As to the famous Clause I of the Rules, this has been 
sufficiently clarified in Party literature. The erroneousness of 
defending in principle Martov’s vague formula has _ been 
demonstrated conclusively. Kautsky’s attempt to defend this formula 
from considerations, not of principle, but of expediency, namely, the 
conditions of secrecy prevailing in Russia, was not successful, as 
indeed it could not be. Anyone who has worked in Russia knows well 
that such considerations of expediency do not exist. The only thing 
now is to wait for the first results of the Party’s collective work in 
implementing the new Clause I of the Rules. We emphasise the fact 
that a great deal of work has still to be done for this implementation. 
No work at all is needed to enrol oneself as a member of the Party 
“under the control of a Party organisation”, since this formula is a 
mere name and remained such from the Second Congress to the 
Third. A wide network of varied Party organisations, from narrow 
and secret organisations to the broadest possible and least secret, can 
only be built up by dint of long, hard, and efficient organising work; 
this is the work that has now devolved upon our C.C. and to a still 
greater extent upon our local committees. It is the committees that 
will have to confirm the largest number of organisations in the 
capacity of Party branches and in the course avoid all unnecessary 
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red tape and faultfinding; it is the committees that will have to 
propagate among the workers constantly and unremittingly the idea 
of the necessity to create the greatest possible number of diverse 
workers’ organisations affiliated to our Party. We cannot deal here 
with this interesting question at greater length. We should like to 
point out, however, that the revolutionary epoch makes it 
particularly essential to draw a line of demarcation “between Social- 
Democracy and all the other democratic parties. But this demarcation 
is unthinkable unless sustained efforts are made to increase the 
number of Party organisations and strengthen the ties among them. 
The fortnightly reports decided upon by the Congress will, among 
other things, serve to strengthen these ties. Let us hope that the 
reports will not remain an unrealised wish; that they will not cause 
the practical workers to draw for themselves a horrible picture of red 
tape and bureaucracy; that these comrades will start off in a small 
way till they develop the habit, by perhaps just reporting the number 
of members of every Party organisation, even the smallest and the 
farthest from the centre. “The first step is the hardest”, runs the 
proverb. After that they will realise how tremendously important it 
is to acquire the habit of maintaining regular organisational 


connections. 


We shall not dwell at length on the question of the single centre. The 
Third Congress rejected “bicentrism” by as huge a majority as the 
Second Congress had adopted it. The reasons will easily be 
understood by anyone who has carefully followed the history of the 
Party. Congresses do not so much create something new as 
consolidate results already achieved. At the time of the Second 
Congress the Iskra Editorial Board was the recognised pillar of 
stability, and it enjoyed dominant influence. The preponderant 
position of the comrades in Russia in relation to those resident abroad 
still seemed problematical at that stage of the Party’s development. 
After the Second Congress it was the Editorial Board abroad that 
proved to be unstable. The Party, on the other hand, had developed 
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considerably and unquestionably in Russia. Under these 
circumstances the appointment of an Editorial Board of the Central 
Organ by the Party C. C. could not but meet with the approval of the 
mass of the Party workers. 


Finally, the attempts to delimit more precisely the rights of the C.C. 
and of the local committees, to draw a line between ideological 
struggle and disruptive squabbles, followed inevitably also from the 
whole course of events after the Second Congress. We have here a 
consistent and = systematic “accumulation of Party experience”. 
Plekhanov ’s and Lenin’s letter of October 6, 1903, to the disgruntled 
editors was an attempt to distinguish between irritation and 
disagreement. The C.C.’s ultimatum of November 25, 1903, was a 
similar attempt in the form of a proposal formulated by a group of 
publicists. The statement issued by the C.C. representatives on the 
Council at the end of January 1903 was an attempt to call upon the 
whole Party to differentiate the ideological forms of struggle from 
boycott, etc. Lenin’s letter of May 26, 1904,[4 to the members of the 
C.C. in Russia was an admission of the necessity of formally 
guaranteeing the rights of the Minority. The well-known Declaration 
of the Twenty-Two (autumn 1904) was a similar admission in a more 
distinct, detailed, and categorical form. Quite naturally, the Third 
Congress took the same path when it “finally dispelled, dispelled by 
formal decisions, the mirage of a state of siege”. What these formal 
decisions were, viz., the changes in the Party Rules, can be seen from 
the Rules and the “Report”; therefore, we shall not repeat them here. 
We shall mention only two things. First, it is to be hoped that the 
guarantee of the right to publish literature and the safeguarding of 
the committees against “cashiering” will help the seceded non- 
Russian Social-Democratic organisations to return to the Party. 
Secondly, in view of the inviolability of committee membership, some 
provision had to be made against the possible abuse of this guarantee, 
viz., against being saddled with a perfectly useless committee that 
was “undeposable”. That accounts for Clause 9 of the new Party 
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Rules, which sets forth the conditions under which a committee may 
be dissolved upon the demand of two-thirds of the local workers 
belonging to the Party organisations. Let us wait for the guidance of 
experience before deciding to what extent this rule is practical. 


Finally, in passing to the last and most important item of the Congress 
proceedings, the determination of the Party’s tactics, we must state 
that this is not the place to list and analyse the various resolutions. 
Possibly we shall have to do this in special articles devoted, to the 
major: resolutions. Here we need only outline the general political 
situation which the Congress had to analyse. Two alternative courses 
and outcomes are open to the Russian revolution, which has begun. 
The tsarist government may yet succeed by means of trivial 
concessions and a “Shipov” constitution in extricating itself from the 
vice in which it is now caught. There is little likelihood of such an 
outcome; but should the international position of the autocracy 
improve as the result, let us say, of a relatively favourable peace, 
should the betrayal by the bourgeoisie of the cause of freedom be 
brought quickly to a head by a compromise with the powers that be, 
should the inevitable revolutionary outbreak or out breaks end in the 
defeat of the people, then such an outcome is likely. We Social- 
Democrats and the entire class-conscious proletariat must then face a 
long dreary period of harsh, ostensibly constitutional class rule of the 
bourgeoisie, with all manner of suppression of the political activity of 
the workers and slow economic progress under the new conditions. 
We shall not lose heart, of course, whatever the outcome of the 
revolution; we will take advantage of every change in conditions to 
widen and strengthen the independent organisation of the working- 
class party, to train the proletariat politically for renewed struggle. 
The Congress took this task, among others, into account in its 
resolution on open action by the R.S.D.L.P. 


The other possible and more probable outcome of the revolution is 
the “complete victory of democracy, headed by the working class”, 
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of which the “Report” speaks. We need hardly say that we will do all 
in our power to achieve this result, to eliminate the possibility of the 
other alternative. The objective historical conditions, too, are shaping 
themselves favourably for the Russian revolution. The sense less and 
shameful war is tightening the noose round the neck of the tsarist 
government and creating an exceptionally favourable situation for 
the revolutionary destruction of militarism, for the widespread 
propaganda of the idea of arming the people in lieu of standing 
armies and for the speedy effectuation of this measure, in view of its 
support by the masses of the population. The long and undivided rule 
of the autocracy has stored up revolutionary energy among the 
people to a degree perhaps never before known in history. 
Simultaneously with the vast movement of the working class, the 
peasant revolt is spreading and growing, and the petty-bourgeois 
democratic forces, consisting mostly of the professional classes, are 
coming into alliance. The irony of history has punished the autocracy 
in that even friendly social forces, such as clericalism, must organise 
against it to some extent, thereby breaking down or widening the 
framework of the bureaucratic police regime. Discontent among the 
clergy, the striving among them after new forms of life, the 
emergence of clericals as a separate group, the appearance of 
Christian Socialists and Christian Democrats, the resentment of the 
“heterodox”, sectarians, etc.—this all serves the purpose of the 
revolution and creates exceedingly favourable conditions for 
agitation for the complete separation of the Church from the State. 
The allies of the revolution, voluntary and involuntary, conscious and 
unconscious, are growing and multiplying hour by hour. The outlook 
brightens for the victory of the people over the autocracy. 


This victory is possible only through a heroic effort of all the forces of 
the proletariat. It makes demands of Social-Democracy such as 
history has never before and nowhere made of a working-class party 
in an epoch of democratic revolution. We have before us now, not the 
well-trodden paths of slow preparatory work, but the colossal, 
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grandiose tasks of organising the insurrection, mustering the 
revolutionary forces of the proletariat, uniting them with the forces 
of the whole revolutionary people, launching the armed attack, and 
establishing a provisional revolutionary government. In the 
resolutions which have now been published for general information, 
the Third Congress has sought to take into account these new tasks 
and give all possible directives to the organisations of the class- 
conscious proletariat. 


Russia is nearing the denouement of the age-long struggle of all the 
progressive popular forces against the autocracy. No one doubts any 
longer that the proletariat will take the most energetic part in this 
struggle and that its participation in the struggle will decide the 
outcome of the revolution in Russia. We Social-Democrats will now 
have to prove our selves worthy representatives and leaders of the 
most revolutionary class, to help it win the fullest freedom, which is 
the pledge of our victorious march towards socialism. 
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Lenin 

On the Provisional Revolutionary Government 

June 3 and 9, 1905 

Collected Works, Volume 8, pages 461-481. 

Article Two 

Only from Below, or From Above As Well As From Below? 


In our previous article analyzing Plekhanov’s reference to history we 
showed that he draws unwarranted general conclusions on points of 
principle from statements by Marx, which apply wholly and 
exclusively to the concrete situation in Germany in 1850. That 
concrete situation fully explains why Marx did not raise, and at that 
time could not have raised, the question of the Communist League’s 
participation in a provisional revolutionary government. We shall 
now proceed to examine the general, fundamental question of the 
admissibility of such participation. 


In the first place, the question at issue must be accurately presented. 
In this respect, fortunately, we are able to use a formulation given by 
our opponents and thus avoid arguments on the essence of the 
dispute. Iskra, No. 93, says: “The best way towards achieving such 
organisation [the organisation of the proletariat into a party in 
opposition to the bourgeois-democratic state] is to develop the 
bourgeois revolution from below [Iskra’s italics] through the pressure 
of the proletariat on the democrats in power.” Iskra goes on to say 
that Vperyod “wants this pressure of the proletariat on the revolution 
to proceed not only from below’, not only from the street, but also 
from above, from the marble halls of the provisional government”. 


The issue is thus clearly stated. Iskra wants pressure from below, 
Vperyod wants it “from above as well as from below”. Pressure from 
below is pressure by the citizens on the revolutionary government. 
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Pressure from above is pressure by the revolutionary government on 
the citizens. Some limit their activity to pressure from below; others 
do not agree with such a limitation and demand that pressure from 
below be supplemented by pressure from above. The issue, 
consequently, reduces itself to the question contained in our subtitle: 
only from below, or from above as well as from below? Some consider 
it wrong in principle for the proletariat, in the epoch of the democratic 
revolution, to exert pressure from above, “from the marble halls of 
the provisional government”. Others consider it wrong in principle 
for the proletariat, in the epoch of the democratic revolution, to reject 
entirely pressure from above, to renounce participation in the 
provisional revolutionary government. Thus, the question is not 
whether pressure from above is probable in a given situation, or 
whether it is practicable under a given alignment of forces. We are for 
the moment not considering any concrete situation, and in view of 
the numerous attempts to substitute one question at issue for another, 
we urgently ask the readers to bear this in mind. We are dealing with 
the general question of principle, whether in the epoch of the 
democratic revolution it is admissible to pass from pressure from 
below to pressure from above. 


To elucidate this question, let us first refer to the history of the tactical 
views of the founders of scientific socialism. Were there no disputes 
in this history over the general question of the admissibility of 
pressure from above? There was such a dispute. It was caused by the 
Spanish insurrection of the summer of 1873. Engels assessed the 
lessons which the socialist proletariat should learn from that 
insurrection in an article entitled “The Bakuninists at Work”, printed 
in the German Social-Democratic newspaper Volksstaat in 1873 and 
reprinted in the pamphlet Internationales acts dem Volksstaat in 
1894. Let us see what general conclusions Engels drew. 


On February 9, 1873, King Amadeo of Spain abdicated the throne— 
“the first king to go on strike”, as Engels facetiously remarks. On 
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February 12 the republic was proclaimed, soon to be followed by a 
Carlist revolt in the Basque provinces. April 10 saw the election of a 
Constituent Assembly which, on June 8, proclaimed the federal 
republic. On June 11 a new Cabinet was formed by Pi y Margall. In 
the commission charged with drafting the constitution the extreme 
republicans, known as the “Intransigentes”, were not represented. 
And when, on July 3, the new constitution was proclaimed the 
Intransigentes rose in revolt. Between July 5 and 11 they gained the 
upper hand in the Seville, Granada, Alcoy, Valencia, and several 
other provinces. The government of Salmeron, who succeeded Pi y 
Margall when the latter resigned, sent troops against the rebel 
provinces. The revolt was suppressed after a more or less stiff 
resistance. Cadiz fell on July 26, 1873, and Cartagena on January 11, 
1874. Such are the brief chronological facts with which Engels 
introduces his subject. 


In evaluating the lessons to be drawn from these events, Engels 
stresses, first, that the struggle for the republic in Spain was not and 
could not have been a struggle for the socialist revolution. “Spain,” 
he says, “is such an industrially backward country that there can be 
no thought of an immediate complete emancipation there of the 
working class of that country. Before it comes to that, Spain will have 
to pass through various preliminary stages of development and 
remove a considerable number of obstacles from its path. The 
republic offered that country the chance of going through those 
preliminary stages in the shortest possible time and of quickly 
surmounting the obstacles. But that chance could be utilised only 
through the active political intervention of the Spanish working class. 
The mass of the workers felt this. They strove everywhere to have a 
part in the events, to take advantage of the opportunity for action, 
instead of leaving the owning classes, as heretofore, a clear field for 


action and intrigues. 
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It was thus a question of struggle for the republic, a question of the 
democratic, not of the socialist, revolution. The question of the 
workers’ taking a hand in the events presented itself in a twofold 
aspect at the time. On the one hand, the Bakuninists (or 
“Alliancists” —-the founders of the “Alliance” for struggle against the 
Marxist “International”) negated political activity, participation in 
elections, etc. On the other hand, they were against participation in a 
revolution which did not aim at the immediate and complete 
emancipation of the working class; they were against participation of 
whatever kind in a revolutionary government. It is this second aspect 
of the question that holds special interest for us in the light of our 
dispute. It was this aspect, incidentally, which gave rise to the 
formulation of the difference in principle between the two tactical 
slogans. 


“The Bakuninists,” says Engels, “had for years been propagating the 
idea that all revolutionary action from above was pernicious, and that 
everything must be organised and carried out from below upward.” 


Hence, the principle, “only from below” is an anarchist principle. 


Engels demonstrates the utter absurdity of this principle in the epoch 
of the democratic revolution. It naturally and inevitably leads to the 
practical conclusion that the establishment of revolutionary 
governments is a betrayal of the working class. The Bakuninists drew 
this very conclusion, which they elevated into a principle, namely, 
that “the establishment of a revolutionary government is but a new 
deception and a new betrayal of the working class.” 


We have here, as the reader will see, the same two “principles” which 
the new Iskra has arrived at, namely: (I) that only revolutionary 
action from below is admissible, as opposed to the tactics of “from 
above as well as from below”; 2) that participation in a provisional 
revolutionary government is a betrayal of the working class. Both 
these new-Iskra principles are anarchist principles. The actual course 
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of the struggle for the republic in Spain revealed the utter 
preposterousness and the utterly reactionary essence of both these 
principles. 


Engels brings this truth home with several episodes from the Spanish 
revolution. The revolution, for example, breaks out in Alcoy, a 
manufacturing town of comparatively recent origin with a 
population of 30,000. The workers’ insurrection is victorious despite 
its leadership by the Bakuninists, who will, in principle, have nothing 
to do with the idea of organising the revolution. After the event the 
Bakuninists began to boast that they had become “masters of the 
situation”. And how did these “masters” deal with their “situation”, 
asks Engels. First of all, they established in Alcoy a “Welfare 
Committee”, that is, a revolutionary government. Mind you, it was 
these selfsame Alliancists (Bakuninists), who, only ten months before 
the revolution, had resolved at their Congress, on September 15, 
1872, that “every organisation of a political, so-called provisional or 
revolutionary power can only be a new fraud and would be as 
dangerous to the proletariat as all existing governments”. Rather than 
refute this anarchist phrase-mongering, Engels confines himself to 
the sarcastic remark that it was the sup porters of this resolution who 
found themselves “members of this provisional and revolutionary 
governmental power” in Alcoy. Engels treats these gentlemen with 
the scorn they deserve for the “utter helplessness, confusion, and 
passivity” which they revealed when in power. With equal contempt 
Engels would have answered the charges of “Jacobinism”, so dear to 
the Girondists of Social-Democracy. He shows that in a number of 
other towns, e.g., in Sanlucar de Barrameda (a port of 26,000 
inhabitants near Cadiz) “the Alliancists ...here too, in opposition to 
their anarchist principles, formed a revolutionary government”. He 
reproves them for “not having known what to do with their power”. 
Knowing well that the Bakuninist labour leaders participated in 
provisional governments together with the Intransigentes, i.e., 
together with the republicans, the representatives of the petty 
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bourgeoisie, Engels reproves the Bakuninists, not for their 
participation in the government (as he should have done according 
to the “principles” of the new Iskra), but for their poor organisation, 
the feebleness of their participation, their subordination to the 
leadership of the bourgeois republican gentry. With what withering 
sarcasm Engels would have flayed those people who, in the epoch of 
the revolution, try to minimise the importance of “technical” and 
military leadership, may incidentally be seen from the fact that he 
reproved the Bakuninist labour leaders for having, as members of the 
revolutionary government, left the “political and military leadership” 
to the bourgeois republican gentry, while they fed the workers with 
bombastic phrases and paper schemes of “social” reforms. 


A true Jacobin of Social-Democracy, Engels not only appreciated the 
importance of action from above, he not only viewed participation in 
a revolutionary government together with the republican bourgeoisie 
as perfectly legitimate, but he demanded such participation, as well 
as energetic military initiative on the part of the revolutionary power, 
considering it his duty to give practical and guiding military advice. 


“Nevertheless,” he says, “the uprising, even if begun in a brainless 
way, would have had a good chance to succeed, had it been 
conducted with some intelligence, if only in the manner of the 
Spanish military revolts, in which the garrison of one town rises, 
marches on to the next, sweeping along with it the town’s garrison 
previously worked on by propaganda, and, growing into an 
avalanche, the insurgents press on to the capital, until a fortunate 
engagement, or the crossing over to their side of the troops sent 
against them, decides the victory. This method was especially 
applicable in the given situation. The insurgents had long been 
organised everywhere into volunteer battalions, whose discipline, 
true, was pitiable, yet assuredly not more pitiable than that of the 
remnants of the old, largely demoralised Spanish army. The 
government’s only dependable troops were the gendarmes, and these 
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were scattered all over the country. The thing was, above all, to 
prevent these gendarmes from being drawn together, which could be 
done only by a bold assumption of the offensive in the open field. 
Such a course of action would not have involved much danger, since 
the government could only put up against the volunteers equally 
undisciplined troops. For anyone bent on winning there was no other 
way.” 

That is how a founder of scientific socialism reasoned when faced 
with the problems of an uprising and direct action in the epoch of a 
revolutionary upheaval! Although the uprising was begun by the 
petty-bourgeois republicans and although confronting the proletariat 
was neither the question of the socialist revolution nor that of 
elementary political freedom, Engels set very great store on the 
highly active participation of the workers in the struggle for the 
republic; he demanded of the proletariat’s leaders that they should 
subordinate their entire activity to the need for achieving victory in 
the struggle, which had begun. Engels himself, as a leader of the 
proletariat, even went into the details of military organisation; he was 
not averse to using the old-fashioned methods of struggle by military 
revolts when victory demanded it; he attached paramount 
importance to offensive action and the centralisation of the 
revolutionary forces. He bitterly reproved the Bakuninists for having 
made a principle of “what in the German Peasant War and in the 
German uprisings of May 1849 was an unavoidable evil, namely, the 
state of disunion and isolation of the revolutionary forces, which 
enabled the same government troops to put down one uprising after 
another." Engels’ views on the conduct of the uprising, on the 
organisation of the revolution, and on the utilisation of the 
revolutionary governmental power are as far removed from the tail- 


ist views of the new Iskra as heaven is from earth. 


Summarising the lessons of the Spanish revolution, Engels 
established in the first place that “the Bakuninists, as soon as they 
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were confronted with a serious revolutionary situation, were 
compelled to give up their whole former programme”. To begin with, 
they had to scrap the principle of abstention from political activity 
and from elections, the principle of the “abolition of the state”. 
Secondly, “they gave up the principle that the workers must not 
participate in any revolution that did not aim at the immediate and 
complete emancipation of the proletariat, and they themselves 
participated in an avowedly purely bourgeois movement”. Thirdly, 
and this conclusion answers precisely the point in dispute, “they 
trampled underfoot the article of faith they had only just 
proclaimed — that the establishment of a revolutionary government 
is but a new deception and a new betrayal of the working class; they 
did this, sitting coolly in the government committees of the various 
towns, almost everywhere as an impotent minority outvoted and 
politically exploited by the bourgeois”. By their inability to lead the 
uprising, by splitting the revolutionary forces instead of centralising 
them, by leaving the leadership of the revolution to the bourgeois, 
and by dissolving the solid and strong organisation of the 
International, “the Bakuninists in Spain gave us an unsurpassable 


example of how not to make a revolution”. 
Summing up the foregoing, we arrive at the following conclusions: 


1) Limitation, in principle, of revolutionary action to pressure from 
below and renunciation of pressure also from above is anarchism. 


2) He who does not understand the new tasks in the epoch of 
revolution, the tasks of action from above, he who is unable to 
determine the conditions and the programme for such action, has no 
idea whatever of the tasks of the proletariat in every democratic 


revolution. 


3) The principle that for Social-Democracy participation in a 
provisional revolutionary government with the bourgeoisie is 
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inadmissible, that every such participation is a betrayal of the 
working class, is a principle of anarchism. 


4) Every “serious revolutionary situation” confronts the party of the 
proletariat with the task of giving purposive leadership to the 
uprising, of organising the revolution, of centralising all the 
revolutionary forces, of boldly launching a military offensive, and of 
making the most energetic use of the revolutionary governmental 


power. 


5) Marx and Engels could not have approved, and never would have 
approved, the tactics of the new Iskra at the present revolutionary 
moment; for these tactics are nothing short of a repetition of all the 
errors enumerated above. Marx and Engels would have called the 
new Iskra’s doctrinal position a contemplation of the “posterior” of 
the proletariat, a rehash of anarchist errors. 
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Lenin 

Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution 
July 1905 

Collected Works, Volume 9, pp. 15-140. 

2. 


What Can We Learn From the Resolution of the Third Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. on a Provisional Revolutionary Government? 


As is evident from the title, the resolution of the Third Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, is devoted wholly and 
exclusively to the question of a provisional revolutionary 
government. Hence, the participation of Social-Democrats in a 
provisional revolutionary government is included in it as part of that 
question. On the other hand, it deals only with a provisional 
revolutionary government and with nothing else; consequently, it 
completely leaves out, for example, the question of the “conquest of 
power” in general, etc. Was the Congress right in eliminating this and 
similar questions? Undoubtedly it was right, because the political 
situation in Russia does not at all give rise to such questions as 
immediate issues. On the contrary, the whole of the issue that has 
been raised by the people at the present time is the overthrow of the 
autocracy and the convocation of a constituent assembly. Party 
congresses should take up and decide not issues which this or that 
writer happened to mention , but those that are of vital political 
importance by reason of the prevailing conditions and the objective 
course of social development. 


Of what importance is a provisional revolutionary government in the 
present revolution, and in the general struggle of the proletariat? The 
resolution of the Congress explains this by pointing at the very outset 
to the need for the “fullest possible measure of political liberty,” both 
from the standpoint of the immediate interests of the proletariat and 
from the standpoint of the “final aims of Socialism.” And complete 
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political liberty requires that the tsarist autocracy be replaced by a 
democratic republic, as our Party program has already recognised. 
The stress laid in the Congress resolution on the slogan of a 
democratic republic is necessary both as a matter of logic and in point 
of principle, for it is precisely complete freedom that the proletariat, 
as the foremost champion of democracy, is striving to attain. 
Moreover, it is all the more advisable to stress this at the present time 
because right now the monarchists, namely, the so-called 
constitutional-“democratic” party, or party of “liberation,” in our 
country, are flying the flag of “democracy.” In order to establish a 
republic, it is absolutely necessary to have an assembly of people’s 
representatives; and it must be a popular (elected on the basis of 
universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret ballot), and a 
constituent assembly. This exactly what is recognised in the Congress 
resolution, further on. But the resolution does not stop there. In order 
to establish the new order “that will really express the will of the 
people” it is not enough to call a representative assembly a 
constituent assembly. This assembly must have the authority and 
power to “constitute.” Taking this into consideration, the resolution 
of the Congress does not confine itself to the formal slogan of a 
“constituent assembly,” but adds the material conditions which alone 
will enable that assembly really to carry out its tasks. Such 
specification of the conditions that will enable an assembly which is 
constituent in name to become constituent in fact is imperatively 
necessary, for, as we have pointed out more than once, the liberal 
bourgeoisie, as represented by the Constitutional-Monarchist Party, 
is deliberately distorting the slogan of a popular constituent assembly 
and reducing it to a hollow phrase. 


The Congress resolution states that a provisional revolutionary 
government on its own — one, moreover, that will be the organ of a 
victorious popular insurrection — can secure full freedom of 
agitation in the election campaign and convene an assembly that will 
really express the will of the people. Is this postulate correct? 
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Whoever took it into his head to dispute it would have to assert that 
it is possible for the tsarist government not to side with the reaction, 
that it is capable of being neutral during the elections, that it will see 
to it that the will of the people is really expressed. Such assertions are 
so absurd that no one would venture to defend them openly; but they 
are being surreptitiously smuggled in under liberal colours, by our 
liberationists. Somebody must convene the constituent assembly; 
somebody must guarantee the freedom and fairness of the elections; 
somebody must invest such an assembly with full power and 
authority. Only a revolutionary government, which is the organ of 
the insurrection, can desire this in all sincerity and be capable of 
doing all that is required to achieve this. The tsarist government will 
inevitably counteract this. A liberal government, which will come to 
terms with the tsar, and which does not rely in full on the popular 
uprising, cannot sincerely desire this, and could not accomplish it 
even if it most sincerely desired to. Therefore, the resolution of the 
Congress gives the only correct and entirely consistent democratic 
slogan. 


But an appraisal of a provisional revolutionary government's 
significance would be incomplete and wrong if the class nature of the 
democratic revolution were lost sight of. The resolution therefore 
adds that the revolution will strengthen the rule of the bourgeoisie. 
This is inevitable under the present, i.e., capitalist, social and 
economic system. And the strengthening of the bourgeoisie’s rule 
over the proletariat which has secured some measure of political 
liberty must inevitably lead to a desperate struggle between them for 
power, must lead to desperate attempts on the part of the bourgeoisie 
“to take away from the proletariat the gains of the revolutionary 
period.” Therefore, the proletariat, which is fighting for democracy in 
front of all and at the head of all, must not for a single moment forget 
about the new antagonisms that are inherent in bourgeois democracy 
and about the new struggle. 
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Thus, the section of the resolution which we have just reviewed fully 
appraises the significance of a provisional revolutionary government 
in its relation to the struggle for freedom and for a republic, in its 
relation to a constituent assembly and in its relation to the democratic 
revolution, which clears the ground for a new class struggle. 


The next question is that of the proletariat’s attitude in general 
towards a provisional revolutionary government. The Congress 
resolution answers this first of all by directly advising the Party to 
spread among the working class the conviction that a provisional 
revolutionary government is necessary. The working class must be 
made aware of this necessity. Whereas the “democratic” bourgeoisie 
leaves the question of overthrowing the tsarist government in the 
shade, we must push it to the fore and insist on the need for a 
provisional revolutionary government. More than that, we must 
outline for such a government a program of action that will conform 
with the objective conditions of the historic period through which we 
are now passing and with the aims of proletarian democracy. This 
program is the entire minimum program of our Party, the program of 
the immediate political and economic reforms which, on the one 
hand, can be fully realised on the basis of the existing social and 
economic relationships and, on the other hand, are requisite for the 
next step forward, for the achievement of Socialism. 


Thus, the resolution fully clearly defines the nature and aims of a 
provisional revolutionary government. In its origin and fundamental 
nature such a government must be the organ of the popular 
insurrection. Its formal purpose must be to serve as the instrument 
for convening a popular constituent assembly. The content of its 
activities must be to put into effect the minimum program of 
proletarian democracy, the only program capable of safeguarding the 
interests of the people which has risen against the autocracy. 


It might be argued that being only provisional, a provisional 
government cannot carry out a constructive program which has not 
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yet received the approval of the entire people. Such an argument 
would merely be the sophistry of reactionaries and “absolutists.” To 
abstain from carrying out a constructive program means tolerating 
the existence of the feudal regime of the putrid autocracy. Such a 
regime could be tolerated only by a government of traitors to the 
cause of the revolution, but not by a government which is the organ 
of a popular insurrection. It would be mockery for anyone to propose 
that we should refrain from exercising freedom of assembly pending 
the confirmation of such freedom by a constituent assembly, on the 
plea that the constituent assembly might not confirm freedom of 
assembly! It is equal mockery to object to the immediate execution of 


the minimum program by a provisional revolutionary government. 


Finally, we will note that the resolution, by making implementation 
of the minimum program provisional revolutionary government's 
task eliminates the absurd, semi-anarchist ideas about giving 
immediate effect to the maximum program, and the conquest of 
power for a socialist revolution. The degree of economic development 
of Russia (an objective condition) and the degree of class 
consciousness and organisation of the broad masses of the proletariat 
(a subjective condition inseparably connected with the objective 
condition) make the immediate complete emancipation of the 
working class impossible. Only the most ignorant people can ignore 
the bourgeois nature of the democratic revolution which is now 
taking place; only the most naive optimists can forget how little as yet 
the masses of the workers are informed about the aims of Socialism 
and about the methods of achieving it. And we are all convinced that 
the emancipation of the workers can be effected only by the workers 
themselves; a socialist revolution is out of the question unless the 
masses become class conscious and organised, trained and educated 
in open class struggle against the entire bourgeoisie. In answer to the 
anarchist objections that we are putting off the socialist revolution, 
we Say: we are not putting it off, but we are taking the first step 
towards it in the only possible way, along the only correct road, 
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namely, the road of a democratic republic. Whoever wants to reach 
Socialism by a different road, other than that of political democracy, 
will inevitably arrive at conclusions that are absurd and reactionary 
both in the economic and the political sense. If any workers ask us at 
the given moment why we should not go ahead and carry out our 
maximum program, we shall answer by pointing out how far the 
masses of the democratically-minded people still are from Socialism, 
how undeveloped class antagonisms still are, how unorganised the 
proletarians still are. Organise hundreds of thousands of workers all 
over Russia; enlist the sympathy of millions for our program! Try to 
do this without confining yourselves to high-sounding but hollow 
anarchist phrases—and you will see at once that in order to achieve 
this organisation, in order to spread this socialist enlightenment, we 
must achieve the fullest possible measure of democratic reforms. 


Let us continue. Once we are clear about the importance of a 
provisional revolutionary government and the attitude of the 
proletariat toward it, the following question arises: is it permissible 
for us to participate in it (action from above) and, if so, under what 
conditions? What should be our action from below? The resolution 
supplies precise answers to both these questions. It emphatically 
declares that it is permissible in principle for Social-Democrats to 
participate in a provisional revolutionary government (during the 
period of a democratic revolution, the period of struggle for a 
republic). By this declaration we once and for all dissociate ourselves 
both from the anarchists, who answer this question in the negative on 
principle, and from the khvostists among the Social-Democrats (like 
Martynov and the new Iskra-ists) who have tried to frighten us with 
the prospect of a situation wherein it might prove necessary for us to 
participate in such a government. By this declaration the Third 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party rejected, 
once and for all, the idea expressed by the new Iskra that the 
participation of Social-Democrats in a provisional revolutionary 
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government would be a variety of Millerandism, that it is 
impermissible in principle, as sanctifying the bourgeois order, etc. 


It stands to reason, however, that the question of permissibility in 
principle does not solve the question of practical expediency. Under 
what conditions is this new form of struggle—the struggle “from 
above” recognised by the Party Congress—expedient? It goes 
without saying that at the present time it is impossible to speak of 
concrete conditions, such as relation of forces, etc., and the resolution, 
naturally, refrains from defining these conditions in advance. No 
intelligent person would venture at the present time to prophesy 
anything on this subject. What we can and must do is determine the 
nature and aim of our participation. This is precisely what is done in 
the resolution, which points out two objectives of our participation: 
1) arelentless struggle against counter-revolutionary attempts, and 2) 
the defence of the independent interests of the working class. At a 
time when the liberal bourgeoisie is beginning to talk assiduously 
about the psychology of reaction (see Mr. Struve’s most instructive 
“Open Letter” in the Osvobozhdeniye, No. 71) in an attempt to 
frighten the revolutionary people and induce it to show compliance 
towards the autocracy—at such a time it is particularly appropriate 
for the party of the proletariat to call attention to the task of waging a 
real war against counterrevolution. In the final analysis, force alone 
settles the great problems of political liberty and the class struggle, 
and it is our business to prepare and organise this force and to employ 
it actively, not only for defence, but also for attack. The long reign of 
political reaction in Europe, which has lasted almost uninterruptedly 
since the days of the Paris Commune, has too greatly accustomed us 
to the idea that action can proceed only “from below,” has too greatly 
inured us to seeing only defensive struggles. We have now, 
undoubtedly, entered a new era: a period of political upheavals and 
revolutions has begun. In a period, such as Russia is passing through 
at the present time, it is impermissible to confine ourselves to old, 
stereotyped formulae. We must propagate the idea of action from 
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above, we must prepare for the most energetic, offensive action, and 
must study the conditions for and forms of such actions. The 
Congress resolution puts two of these conditions into the forefront: 
one refers to the formal aspect of Social-Democratic participation in a 
provisional revolutionary government (strict control by the Party 
over its representatives), the other to the very nature of such 
participation (never for an instant to lose sight of the aim of effecting 
a complete socialist revolution). 


Having thus explained from all aspects the Party’s policy with regard 
to action “from above” —this new, hitherto almost unprecedented 
method of struggle—the resolution also provides for the eventuality 
that we shall not be able to act from above. We must exercise pressure 
on the provisional revolutionary government from below in any case. 
In order to be able to exercise this pressure from below, the proletariat 
must be armed—for in a revolutionary situation matters develop 
with exceptional rapidity to the stage of open civil war—and must be 
led by the Social-Democratic Party. The object of its armed pressure 
is that of “defending, consolidating and extending the gains of the 
revolution,” i.e., those gains which from the standpoint of the 
interests of the proletariat must consist in the fulfilment of the whole 


of our minimum program. 


With this we conclude our brief analysis of the resolution of the Third 
Congress on a provisional revolutionary government. As the reader 
can see, the resolution explains the importance of this new question, 
the attitude of the Party of the proletariat toward it, and the policy the 
Party must pursue both inside a _ provisional revolutionary 
government and outside of it. 


Let us now consider the corresponding resolution of the 


“Conference.” 
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Lenin 

The Russian Revolution and the Tasks of the Proletariat 
Partiiniye Izvestia, No. 2, March 20, 1906 

Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 135-146. 


What is the state of the democratic revolution in Russia? Is it defeated, 
or are we merely passing through a temporary lull? Was the 
December uprising the climax of the revolution, and are we now 
rushing headlong towards a “Shipov Constitution” regime? Or is the 
revolutionary movement, on the whole, not subsiding, but rising, in 
preparation for a new outbreak, using the lull to muster new, forces, 
and promising, after the first unsuccessful insurrection, a second, 
with much greater chances of success? 


These are the fundamental questions that now confront the Social- 
Democrats in Russia. If we are to remain true to Marxism, we cannot 
and should not try, by resorting to generalities, to shirk the task of 
analysing the objective conditions; for, in the last analysis, the 
appraisal of these conditions provides the final answer to these 
questions. On this answer wholly depend the tactics of the Social- 
Democrats; and our disputes about boycotting the Duma, for 
example (which, incidentally, are drawing to a close, as the majority 
of the organisations of the R.S.D.L.P. have declared in favour of the 
boycott), are only a tiny particle of these big questions. 


We have just said that it would be unbecoming for a Marxist to try to 
evade these questions by resorting to generalities. A sample of these 
generalities is the argument that we have never regarded the 
revolution merely as being one of “pikes and pitchforks”’; that we 
were revolutionaries even when we did not call for immediate 
insurrection; that we will remain revolutionaries also in the 
parliamentary period when it sets in, etc. Such arguments would be 
miserable evasions, replacing the concrete historical question by 
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abstract considerations which explain absolutely nothing, and merely 
serve to cover up paucity of ideas, or political con fusion. To support 
our statement with an example, we will refer to Marx’s attitude to the 
German revolution in 1848. This may be all the more useful since in 
our country we see a number of symptoms of the same, and perhaps 
even more sharp, division among the bourgeoisie into a reactionary 
and a revolutionary section—a division that was absent in the Great 
French Revolution, for example. Strictly speaking, the fundamental 
questions about the state of the Russian revolution that we posed 
above can also be put in a form adapted to the analogy with Germany 
(in the relative and limited sense, of course, in which any historical 
analogies may be drawn). We can put it as follows: 1847 or 1849? Are 
we going through (like Germany in 1847, when the German State 
Duma, the so-called United Landtag, was being convened) the closing 
period of the climax of the revolution, or are we experiencing (as 
Germany did in 1849) the closing period of final exhaustion of the 
revolution, and the beginning of a humdrum life under a dock-tailed 
constitution? 


Marx was putting this question all through 1850, was studying it and 
answered it at last, not by an evasion, but with a direct reply deduced 
from his analysis of the objective conditions. In 1849 the revolution 
was crushed, a number of insurrections ended unsuccessfully; the 
Liberty actually won by the people was taken away from them, and 
reaction was raging against the “revolutionaries”. Open political 
action by the Communist League (the Social-Democratic organisation 
of the time, virtually led by Marx) became impossible. “Everywhere 
the need arose,” we read in the Address of the Central Committee to 
the members of the League in June 1850, “for a strong, secret (our 
italics) organisation of the revolutionary party throughout 
Germany.” The Central Committee, which has its headquarters 
abroad, sends an emissary to Germany, who concentrates “all the 
available forces in the hands of the League”. Marx writes (in the 
Address of March 1850) that a revival, a new revolution, is probable; 
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be advises the workers to organise independently, and particularly 
urges the necessity of arming the whole proletariat, of forming a 
proletarian guard, and of “frustrating by force any attempt at 
disarming”. Marx calls for the formation of “revolutionary workers’ 
governments”, and discusses what the proletariat should do “during 
and after the coming insurrection”. Marx points to Jacobin France of 
1793 as the model for the German democrats (see The Revelations 
About the Cologne Communist Trial, Russ. transl., p. 115 and foll.). 


Six months pass. The expected revival does not come about. The 
efforts of the League fail. “In the course of the year 1850,” wrote 
Engels in 1885, “the prospects of a new upswing of the revolution 
became more and more improbable, indeed impossible.” The 
industrial crisis of 1847 had been overcome. A period of industrial 
prosperity was setting in. And so, Marx, reckoning with the objective 
conditions, raises the question sharply and definitely. In the autumn 
of 1850 he categorically declares that now, with the productive forces 
of bourgeois society developing so profusely, “there can be no talk of 
a real revolution”. 


As the reader will see, Marx makes no attempt to dodge a difficult 
question. He does not play with the word revolution; he does not 
substitute empty abstractions for a burning political issue. He does 
not forget that the revolution, in general, is making progress in any 
case, because bourgeois society is developing; but he says 
straightforwardly that a democratic revolution in the direct and 
narrow sense of the term is impossible. He solves a difficult problem 
without reference to the “mood” of dejection and weariness 
prevailing among a particular section of the proletariat (as some 
Social-Democrats who have slipped into tail-ism often do). No, so 
long as he had no other facts to go by except that the mood was 
subsiding (in March 1850), he continued to call to arms and 
insurrection, to prepare for it, and not to depress the mood of the 
workers by personal scepticism and dismay. Not until he was 
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absolutely convinced that the “exhaustion” of the “real revolution” 
was inevitable did he change his views. And having changed them, 
he openly and straight forwardly demanded a fundamental change 
of tactics and the complete cessation of preparations for insurrection: 
for such preparations could then only be playing at insurrection. The 
slogan of insurrection was definitely shelved. It was openly and 
definitely admitted that “the form of the movement has changed”. 


We must always keep this example of Marx before us in the present 
difficult times. We must treat the possibility of a “real revolution” in 
the immediate future, the question of the main “form of the 
movement”, the question of insurrection and of preparing for it, as 
seriously as possible; but a fighting political party must solve this 
problem straight forwardly and definitely, without equivocation, 
without evasion, and without any reservation. The party that failed 
to find a clear answer to this question would not deserve to be called 


a party. 


And so, what objective facts have we to go by in solving this problem? 
There are a number of superficial and conspicuous facts that would 
seem to support the opinion that the directly revolutionary “form of 
the movement” is completely exhausted, that a new insurrection is 
impossible, and that Russia has entered the era of paltry bourgeois 
quasi-constitutionalism. That a turn has taken place among the 
bourgeoisie is beyond doubt. The landlords have deserted the Cadets 
and have joined the Union of October Seventeenth. The government 
has already granted a two-chamber “Constitution”. Martial law, 
arrests and other punitive measures make possible the convening of 
a sham Duma. Insurrection in the towns has been suppressed, and 
the peasant movement in the spring may prove to be isolated and 
impotent. The landlords are selling out their estates, and that means 
that the bourgeois, “orderly” section of the peasantry is growing. 
That a mood of dejection prevails after the suppression of the 
insurrection is a fact. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that it is easier 
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and cheaper, so to speak, to predict the de feat of revolution in general 
than to predict its revival; for at present power is on the side of 
reaction, and in “most cases”, up to now, revolutions have finished 
unfinished. 


What evidence is there that supports an opposite opinion? We will 
allow this question to be answered by K. Kautsky, whose sober views 
and ability calmly, practically and thoroughly to discuss topical and 
acute political problems are known to all Marxists. Kautsky 
expressed his opinion soon after the suppression of the Moscow 
insurrection, in an article entitled “The Chances of the Russian 
Revolution”. This article has appeared in Russian—of course, 
mutilated by the censor (in much the same way as was the Russian 
translation of another splendid essay by Kautsky, The Agrarian 
Question in Russia). 


Kautsky does not attempt to dodge the difficult problem. He does not 
try to get rid of it by uttering empty phrases about the revolution in 
general being invincible, about the proletarian class being always and 
constantly revolutionary, etc. No, he bluntly puts the concrete 
historical question of the chances of the present democratic 
revolution in Russia, here and now. Without beating about the bush, 
he starts his article by stating that since the beginning of 1906 hardly 
any news other than sad has been received from Russia, which 
“might give rise to the opinion that the revolution has been utterly 
suppressed and is at its last gasp”. It is not only the reactionaries that 
are exultant over this, but also the Russian liberals, writes Kautsky, 
showering on these heroes of the “coupon” a string of contemptuous 
epithets that they fully deserve (evidently Kautsky has not yet been 
converted to Plekhanov’s theory that Russian Social-Democrats 
should “value the support of the non-proletarian opposition 
parties”). 


And so Kautsky analyses in detail this naturally, plausible opinion. 
That there is an outward resemblance between the defeat of the 
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Moscow workers in December and the defeat of the Paris workers in 
June (1848) is beyond doubt. In both cases the armed uprising of the 
workers was “provoked” by the government at a time when the 
working class was not yet sufficiently organised. In both cases 
reaction triumphed despite the heroic resistance of the workers. What 
conclusion does Kautsky draw from this? Does he repeat Plekhanov’s 
pedantic admonition that it was wrong to take up arms? No. He does 
not hasten to indulge in cheap and short sighted moralising after the 
event. He studies the objective facts that can reply to the question 
whether the Russian revolution is completely crushed or not. 


Kautsky sees four radical points of difference between the defeat of 
the proletariat in Paris in 1843 and the defeat of the proletariat in 
Moscow in 1905. First, the defeat of Paris was the defeat of the whole 
of France. Nothing like this can be said about Moscow. The workers 
of St. Petersburg, Kiev, Odessa, Warsaw and Lodz are not defeated. 
They have been exhausted by the frightfully hard, twelve months’ 
struggle; but their spirit has not been broken. They are gathering their 
strength to renew the struggle for freedom. 


Secondly, an even more essential difference is that in France, in 1848, 
the peasants were on the side of reaction, whereas in Russia, in 1905, 
the peasants are on the side of the revolution. Peasant revolts are in 
progress. Whole armies are engaged in crushing these revolts. These 
armies are devastating the country as only Germany was devastated 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Military reprisals cow the peasants for 
a time; but they only aggravate their poverty and make their 
conditions more desperate. They, like the devastation caused during 
the Thirty Years’ War, will inevitably rouse larger and larger masses 
who will be compelled to declare war on the existing system, who 
will prevent the restoration of peace in the country, and will join 


every insurrection. 


The third and extremely important difference is the following. The 
way for the revolution of 1848 was paved by the crisis and famine of 
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1847. The reaction was strengthened by the termination of the crisis 
and a period of industrial prosperity. “The present reign of terror in 
Russia, however, must inevitably lead to an aggravation of the 
economic depression which has been weighing on the country for 
years.” The full effects of the famine of 1905 will yet be felt within the 
next few months. The suppression of a revolution represents civil war 
on the very greatest scale, war against the whole people. This war is 
costing no less than a foreign war, and besides is devastating the 
home country, not some foreign land. Financial collapse is imminent. 
Moreover, the new trade agreements threaten particularly severe con 
sequences for Russia and may even give rise to a world economic 
crisis. Thus, the longer the reign of reactionary terror lasts, the more 
desperate will become the economic position of the country and the 
more will anger against the hated regime grow. “Such a situation,” 
says Kautsky, “will make any powerful movement against tsarism 
invincible. And there will be no lack of such a movement. The Russian 
proletariat, which has already given, so many great proofs of its 
heroism and devotion, will see to that.” 


The fourth difference that Kautsky points out is of particular interest 
for Russian Marxists. Nowadays, unfortunately, we hear a lot of 
inane, virtually and purely Cadet, snickering over “Brownings” and 
“fighting squads”. No one has the courage and straightforwardness, 
of which Marx gave such an example, to say that insurrection is 
impossible; and that it is no use making further preparations for it. 
But people here are very fond of snickering over military operations 
by revolutionaries. They call themselves Marxists but prefer to shirk 
the task of analysing the military aspect of insurrection (to which 
Marx and Engels always attached great importance) by declaring 
with the inimitable majesty of a doctrinaire: “It was wrong to take up 
arms....” Kautsky behaves differently. Few as the facts about the 
insurrection at his disposal have been, he nevertheless tries to analyse 
the military aspect of the question as well. He tries to appraise the 
movement as a new form of struggle devised by the masses, unlike 
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our revolutionary Kuropatkins, who appraise a battle according to 
the rule: if they’re giving something away, take it; if there’s a fight on, 
run; if you’re beaten, well, you shouldn’t have taken up arms! 


“Both the June fighting in Paris,” says Kautsky, “and the December 
fighting in Moscow were barricade fighting. But the former was a 
disaster; it marked the end of the old barricade tactics. The latter 
marked the beginning of new barricade tactics. And consequently, we 
must revise the opinion which Engels expressed in his “Introduction” 
to Marx’s Class Struggles, that the period of barricade fighting is over 
for good. Actually, only the period of the old barricade tactics is over. 
This is what the Moscow fighting showed, when a handful of 
insurgents managed to hold out for two weeks against superior forces 
armed with all the resources of modern artillery.” 


That is how Kautsky speaks. He does not sing a requiem for the 
insurrection because the first attempt failed. He does not grumble 
over the failure but studies the birth and growth of a new and higher 
form of struggle, examines the significance of the disorder and 
discontent among the troops, the assistance the workers received 
from the townspeople, the combination of the mass strike with 
insurrection. He studies the way in which the proletariat is learning 
the art of insurrection. He revises obsolete military theories, and there 
by calls upon the whole Party to analyse and assimilate the 
experience of Moscow. He regards the whole movement as a 
transition from strike to insurrection and tries to grasp how the 
workers should combine the two for the purpose of achieving 
success. 


Kautsky concludes his article as follows: “Such are the lessons of 
Moscow. How far they will influence the forms of the struggle in 
future, it is impossible, as yet, to foresee from here [i.e., from 
Germany]. Indeed, in all preceding manifestations of the Russian 
revolution so far we have seen spontaneous outbreaks of the 
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unorganised masses; none of these were planned or prepared 
beforehand. Probably this will continue to be the case for some time. 


“But while it is impossible, as yet, definitely to predict the forms that 
the struggle will assume in the future, all the signs are that we must 
expect further battles, that the present ominous [unheimliche] 
stillness is merely the calm before the storm. The October movement 
made the masses in town and country conscious of their power. Then 
the reaction in January hurled them into an abyss of torment. Here 
everything in flames them, arouses their anger, and they are ready to 
pay any price, however high, to escape. Soon the masses will rise 
again and attack with mightier force than ever! Let the counter- 
revolution celebrate its triumph over the bodies of the heroes who fell 
in freedom’s cause. The end of this triumph is approaching: the red 
dawn is rising; the proletarian revolution is at hand.” 


The question we have outlined is the fundamental question of Social- 
Democratic tactics as a whole. This is the first question that the 
coming Party congress will have to settle in the clearest and most 
unambiguous manner; and all members of the Party, all class- 
conscious workers should immediately do their utmost to collect the 
comprehensive material that will help to settle it, discuss it and send 
delegates to the congress who will be fully prepared for their 
important and responsible task. 


The elections of delegates for the congress should take place on the 
basis of a clear distinction between tactical platforms. Strictly 
speaking, the consistent and complete reply that is given to this 
question, one way or the other, will settle all the minor details of 
Social-Democratic tactics. 


Either—or. 


Either we admit that at the present time “there can be no talk of a real 
revolution”, in which case we must say so openly and emphatically, 
in the hearing of all, so as not to mislead either ourselves, or the 
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proletariat, or the people. In that case, we must absolutely reject the 
task of completing the democratic revolution as the immediate task 
of the proletariat. In that case, we must completely shelve the 
question of insurrection and cease all work of arming and organising 
fighting squads; for it is unbecoming for the workers’ party to play at 
insurrection. In that case, we must admit that the strength of 
revolutionary democrats is exhausted and make it our immediate 
business to support one or other section of the liberal democrats, as 
the real oppositional force under a constitutional regime. In that case, 
we must regard the State Duma as a parliament, even if a bad one, 
and not only participate in the elections, but also go into the Duma. 
In that case we must put the legalisation of the Party first, change the 
Party programme accordingly, and adjust all our work to the “legal” 
limits, or at any rate relegate underground work to a minor and 
subordinate place. In that case, we can regard the organisation of 
trade unions just as primary a Party task as armed up rising was in 
the preceding historical period. In that case, we should also shelve the 
revolutionary slogans of the peasant movement (such as confiscation 
of the landed estates), because these slogans are in practice slogans of 
insurrection, and to call for insurrection without previously 
preparing for it in military fashion, without believing in it, would be 
unworthy playing at insurrection. In that case, we must stop talking 
not only about a provisional revolutionary government, but also 
about so-called “revolutionary local self-government”; for experience 
has shown that bodies that are rightly or wrongly called by that name 
are actually transformed by the force of circumstances into organs of 


insurrection, into rudiments of a revolutionary government. 


Or we admit that we can and must talk of a reel revolution at the 
present time; we admit that new and higher forms of the open 
revolutionary struggle are inevitable, or at all events, most probable. 
In that case, the. principal political task of the proletariat, the nerve 
centre of all its work, the soul of all its organised class activities, must 
be the task of completing the democratic revolution. In that case, all 
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evasion of this task would merely mean degrading the concept of 
class struggle to Brentano’s interpretation of it: it would mean 
converting the proletariat into a hanger-on of the liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie. In that case, the Party’s urgent and central political task 
is to prepare the forces of the proletariat, and to organise it, for armed 
uprising as the highest form of struggle achieved by the movement. 
In that case, it is our bounden duty critically to study the whole 
experience of the December uprising for the most direct practical 
purposes. In that case, we should increase tenfold our efforts to 
organise and arm fighting squads. In that case, we should prepare for 
insurrection also by means of fighting guerrilla operations, for it 
would be ridiculous to “prepare” only by enrolling and registering 
new recruits. In that case, we should regard civil war as having been 
declared and in progress, and the whole of the Party’s activities 
should be guided by the rule: “In war as in war!”. In that case, it is 
absolutely essential to train the cadres of the proletariat for offensive 
military operations. In that case, it is logical and consistent to issue 
revolutionary watchwords for the masses of the peasantry. The task 
of concluding fighting agreements with the revolutionary, and only 
the revolutionary, democrats comes into the foreground: the criterion 
for distinguishing between the various sections of the bourgeois 
democrats is the question of insurrection. With those who are in 
favour of insurrection the proletariat “strikes together”, although it 
“marches separately”; those who are opposed to insurrection we 
ruthlessly fight or spurn them as contemptible hypocrites and Jesuits 
(the Cadets). In that case, we put into the foreground of all our 
agitation the criticism and exposure of constitutional illusions from 
the standpoint of open civil war and concentrate on circumstances 
and conditions that will steadily pave the way for spontaneous 
revolutionary outbreaks. In that case, we regard the Duma, not as a 
parliament, but as a police headquarters, and reject all participation 
in the farcical elections because it can only corrupt and disorganise 
the proletariat. In that case, we take as the basis of organisation of the 
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party of the working class (as Marx did in 1849) a “strong, secret 
organisation”, which must have a separate apparatus for “public 
activities”, and send its special feelers into all legal societies and 
institutions, from the workers’ trade unions to the legal press. 


To put it in a nutshell: either we must admit that the democratic 
revolution is at an end, shelve the question of insurrection and take 
the “constitutional” path. Or we recognise that the democratic 
revolution is still in progress, make it our primary task to complete it, 
develop and apply in practice the slogan of insurrection, proclaim 
civil war and ruthlessly denounce all constitutional illusions. 


It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader that we are emphatically in 
favour of the latter solution of the problem that now confronts the 
Party. The purpose of the tactical platform published in this issue is 
to sum up and expound in systematic form the views that we shall 
uphold at the congress and in the course of our work in preparing for 
it. This platform should be regarded not as something complete, but 
as an outline explanation of tactical problems, and as a preliminary 
draft of the resolutions and decisions we shall advocate at the Party 
congress. This platform has been discussed at private gatherings of 
like-minded ex-“Bolsheviks” (including the editors of, and 
contributors to, Proletary) and is a product of collective effort. 


Partiiniye Izvestia, No. 2, March 20, 1906 


Lenin Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 135-146. 
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Lenin 

Report on the Unity Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. 
A Letter to the St. Petersburg Workers 

May 1906 

Collected Works, Volume 10, pages 317-382. 
IV 


Appraisal of the Revolutionary Situation and of the Class Tasks of 
the Proletariat 


The question mentioned in the above heading was the second item on 
the agenda of the Congress. The reporters were Martynov and I. 
Strictly speaking, Comrade Martynov in his report did not defend the 
Menshevik draft resolution, printed in Partiiniye Izvestia, No. 2. He 
preferred to give a “general outline” of his views and a general 
criticism of what the Mensheviks call Bolshevik views. 


He spoke of the Duma as a political centre, of the harmfulness of the 
idea of seizing power, and of the importance of the country’s 
constitutional development in a revolutionary period. He criticised 
the December uprising, called upon us openly to admit our defeat, 
and condemned our resolution for its “technical” presentation of the 
question of strike and insurrection. He said that “the Cadets, 
although they are anti-revolutionary, are erecting the scaffolding for 
the further development of the revolution”. (Then why do you not 
say so in your resolutions, we asked.) He said that “we are on the eve 
of a revolutionary explosion”. (Why isn’t that in your resolution, we 
asked again.) Incidentally, he said: “Objectively, the Cadets will play 
a more important role than the Socialist-Revolutionaries.” The idea of 
seizing power is akin to the ideas of Tkachov; the Duma must be put 
into the foreground as the first step in the country’s “constitutional 
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development”, as the corner-stone of the edifice of “representative 
institutions” —such was the gist of Comrade Martynov’s report. Like 
all Mensheviks, he passively adjusted our tactics to the slightest turn 
in the course of events, subordinated them to fleeting interests, to 
momentary (or apparent) needs, and involuntarily belittled the main 
and fundamental tasks of the proletariat as the vanguard fighter in 
the bourgeois democratic revolution. 


I based my report on a precise comparison of the two resolutions 
before the Congress. I said that both resolutions admit that the 
revolution is on the rise again, that our task is to strive to carry the 
revolution to the end, and lastly, that only the proletariat together 
with the revolutionary peasantry can accomplish this. One would 
think that these three propositions should lead to complete unanimity 
on the tactical course to be adopted. But which of the two resolutions 
more consistently upholds this main point of view, more correctly 
motivates it, and more accurately indicates the conclusions to be 


drawn from it? 


And I went on to show that the argument of the Menshevik resolution 
was utterly untenable, that it was a mere collection of phrases and not 
an argument (“the struggle has left the government no choice”. This 
is asplendid specimen of sheer phrase-mongering! It is the very thing 
that has to be proved, but not in this form. The Mensheviks, however, 
start out from unproved and unprovable premises). I said that 
whoever really admits that an upswing of the revolution is inevitable 
must draw the proper conclusion as to the main form of the 
movement. For this is the fundamental scientific and political 
problem that we have to solve, and which the Mensheviks are 
dodging. They argue as follows. When there is a Duma, we will 
support the Duma; when there is a strike and insurrection, we will 
support the strike and insurrection. But they are unwilling, or unable, 
to deter mine whether the one or the other form of the movement is 
inevitable. They do not dare tell the proletariat, and the whole people, 
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which is the main form of the movement. That being the case, all those 
phrases about the upswing of the revolution and about its completion 
(the Mensheviks very ineptly said: its logical completion) are so many 
platitudes. They imply that the proletariat— whose conception of the 
revolution is the deepest and broadest, and whose tactics are 
prompted by the general and fundamental interests of democracy — 
must not be elevated to the position of foremost leader of the 
revolution, but must be degraded to the position of a passive 
participant and humble “labourer” in the bourgeois-democratic 


revolution. 


The Mensheviks, I said, accept only the first half of Hegel’s celebrated 
proposition: “All that is real is rational, and all that is rational is real.” 
The Duma is real; therefore, the Duma is reasonable, they say, and 
rest content with that. We say: 


the fight outside the Duma is “reasonable”. It is the objectively 
inevitable result of the whole of the present situation. Therefore, it is 
“teal”, although it is held down for the moment. We must not 
slavishly follow the fleeting moment; that would be opportunism. We 
must ponder over the more profound causes of events and over the 
more far-reaching implications of our tactics. 


The Mensheviks in their resolution admit that the revolution is on the 
rise and that the proletariat jointly with the peasantry must carry it to 
completion. But whoever seriously takes that view must also be able 
to draw the necessary conclusions. If you say: jointly with the 
peasantry, it shows that you think that the liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie (Cadets, etc.) is unreliable. Why, then, don’t you say so, 
as we do in our resolution? How is it that you do not say a single 
word about the necessity of combating constitutional illusions, that 
is, belief in the promises and laws of the old autocratic government? 
It is habitual for the Cadets to forget about this; they themselves 
spread constitutional illusions. But a Social-Democrat who at a 
moment of revolution forgets the task of combating constitutional 
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illusions, politically puts himself on a footing with the Cadets. What 
is the use of phrases like “upswing of the revolution”, “carrying it to 
completion”, or “a new revolutionary explosion”, if the Social- 
Democrats do nothing to dispel the constitutional illusions that are 


widespread among the people? 


At the present time the question of constitutional illusions is the best 
and surest criterion by which to distinguish the opportunist from 
those who want the revolution to develop further. The opportunist 
shirks the task of dispelling these illusions. The advocate of 
revolution ruthlessly exposes their deceptive character. And yet the 
Menshevik Social-Democrats are silent on a question like this! 


Not daring to say openly and frankly that the October-December 
forms of struggle are unfit and undesirable, the Mensheviks say it in 
the worst, covert, indirect and evasive way. This is quite unbecoming 
for Social-Democrats. 


Such were the main points of my report. 


As regards the debate on these reports, the following characteristic 
incidents are worth mentioning. A comrade who at the Congress was 
known as Boris Nikolayevich gave me occasion to exclaim in my 
reply to the debate: “The ball comes to the player!” It would be 
difficult to express the “sum and substance” of Menshevism more 
vividly than he did. He said that it was “curious” that the Bolsheviks 
should regard the revolutionary movements of the broad masses of 
the people, and not the legal or constitutional form, as the “main form 
of the movement”. He said this was “ridiculous”, for there were no 
such movements, whereas there was a Duma. All this talk about the 
proletariat being the “head”, or “leader”, about the possibility of it 
becoming the “tail”, and so forth, was “metaphysics” and “phrase- 


mongering”. 


Take off your Cadet spectacles, I said in reply to this consistent 
Menshevik. You will then see a peasant movement in Russia, and 
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unrest among the armed forces, and the move ment of the 
unemployed: you will see forms of struggle that at the moment are 
“lying low”, but the existence of which even bourgeois moderates do 
not dare to deny.They openly say that these forms are harmful and 
needless; but the Menshevik Social-Democrats scoff at them. This is 
the difference between the bourgeoisie and the Menshevik Social- 
Democrats. This was exactly the case with Bernstein, the German 
Menshevik, the German Right Social-Democrat. The bourgeoisie in 
Germany at the end of the nineteenth century held, and openly 
declared, that revolutionary forms of struggle were harmful. 
Bernstein scoffed at them. 


Being raised at the Congress, the question of Bernstein naturally led 
to the question, why was the bourgeoisie praising Plekhanov? The 
fact that all the numerous liberal-bourgeois newspapers and other 
publications in Russia, including even the Octobrist Slovo, were most 
zealously praising Plekhanov could not pass unnoticed at the 
Congress. 


Plekhanov picked up the gauntlet. He said that the bourgeoisie was 
not praising him for what it had praised Bernstein for. Bernstein was 
praised for surrendering to the bourgeoisie our theoretical weapon, 
Marxism. He (Plekhanov) was being praised for his tactics. The 
situation was different. 


Plekhanov was answered by the representative of the Polish Social- 
Democratic Party and by myself. We both point ed out that 
Plekhanov was wrong. The bourgeoisie praised Bernstein not only for 
theory, and, in fact, not for theory at all. The bourgeoisie doesn’t care 
a pin for any theory. The bourgeoisie praised the German Right 
Social-Democrats because they advocated different tactics. They were 
praised for their tactics, for their reformist tactics as distinct from 
revolutionary tactics; for regarding the legal, parliamentary, 
reformist struggle as the main, or almost the sole, form of struggle; 
for striving to convert the Social-Democratic Party into one of 
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democratic social reforms. That is why Bernstein was praised. The 
bourgeoisie praised him for trying to blunt the antagonisms between 
labour and capital in the period preceding socialist revolution. The 
bourgeoisie is praising Plekhanov for trying to blunt the antagonisms 
between the revolutionary people and the autocracy in the period of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution. Plekhanov is being praised for 
regarding the “parliamentary” struggle as the main form of struggle; 
for condemning the October-December struggle, and particularly the 
armed uprising. Plekhanov is being praised because on the question 
of present-day tactics he has become the leader of the Right Social- 
Democrats. 


Ihave forgotten to add what stand the Mensheviks took in the debate 
on constitutional illusions. Theirs was not a firm stand. Some of them 
said that it was always the task of the Social-Democrats to combat 
constitutional illusions, and that this was not the special task of the 
present moment. Others (Plekhanov) declared that to combat 
constitutional illusions was anarchism. These two extreme and 
opposite opinions on constitutional illusions glaringly revealed the 
utter helplessness of the Mensheviks’ position. When a constitutional 
system has become firmly established, when, for a certain period, the 
constitutional struggle becomes the main form of the class struggle 
and of the political struggle generally, the task of dispelling 
constitutional illusions is not the special task of the Social-Democrats, 
not the task of the moment. Why? Because at such times affairs in 
constitutional states are administered in the very way that parliament 
decides. By constitutional illusions we mean deceptive faith in a 
constitution. Constitutional illusions prevail when a constitution 
seems to exist, but actually does not: in other words, when affairs of 
state are not administered in the way parliament decides. When 
actual political life diverges from its reflection in the parliamentary 
struggle, then, and only then, does the task of combating 
constitutional illusions become the immediate task of the advanced 
revolutionary class, the proletariat. The liberal bourgeois, dreading 
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the extra- parliamentary struggle, spreads constitutional illusions 
even when parliaments are impotent. The anarchists flatly reject 
participation in parliament under all circumstances. Social- 
Democrats stand for utilising the parliamentary struggle, for 
participating in parliament; but they ruthlessly expose 
“parliamentary cretinism”, that is, the belief that the parliamentary 
struggle is the sole or under all circumstances the main form of the 
political struggle. 


Are the political realities of Russia at variance with the decisions of, 
and speeches made in, the Duma? Are affairs of state in our country 
administered in the way the Duma decides? Do the “Duma” parties 
reflect with any degree of accuracy the real political forces in the 
present state of the revolution? One has only to put these questions 
to understand the Mensheviks’ helpless confusion on the question of 
constitutional illusions. 


This confusion was revealed with uncommon vividness at the 
Congress when, although in the majority, the Mensheviks dared not 
put their resolution appraising the present situation to the vote. They 
withdrew their resolution! The Bolsheviks had a good laugh over this 
at the Congress. The victors are withdrawing their victorious 
resolution—that is what was said about the extraordinary behaviour 
of the Mensheviks, unprecedented in the history of congresses. A vote 
by roll-call was demanded and secured on this question, although, 
curiously enough, the Mensheviks were angry over this and 
submitted to the Bureau a written statement which said that “Lenin 
is collecting material for agitation against the decisions of the 
Congress”. As if the right to collect material were not the right and 
duty of every opposition! And as if our victors were not, by their 
chagrin, accentuating the impossibly awkward predicament into 
which they had put themselves by withdrawing their own resolution! 
The vanquished insist on the victors accepting their own victorious 
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resolution! We could not wish for a more outspoken confirmation of 
the moral victory we had achieved. 


The Mensheviks said, of course, that they did not wish to impose 
upon us something we did not agree with, that they did not want to 
resort to coercion, and so forth. Naturally, these excuses only raised 
a smile, and led to more demands for a vote by roll-call. For on those 
questions, on which the Mensheviks were convinced they were right, 
they did not hesitate to “impose” their opinion upon us, and to resort 
to “coercion” (why this terrible word, I wonder?), and so forth. The 
resolution appraising the present situation did not commit the Party 
to any particular action. But without it, the Party could not 
understand the principles and motives under lying all the tactics 
adopted by the Congress. 


In this respect, the withdrawal of the resolution was a supreme 
manifestation of practical opportunism. Our business is to be in the 
Duma when there is a Duma, and we don’t want to hear anything like 
general arguments, general appraisals or well-considered tactics — 
this, in effect, is what the Mensheviks said to the proletariat by 
withdrawing their resolution. 


Undoubtedly the Mensheviks had convinced themselves that their 
resolution was wrong and worthless. It is quite out of the question 
that people who are convinced that their views are correct should 
refuse to express them openly and definitely. But the crux of the 
matter was that the Mensheviks could not even propose any 
amendments to their resolution. This suggests that they could not 
agree among themselves on a single important point concerning the 
appraisal of the situation and of the class tasks of the proletariat in 
general. They could agree only on a negative decision: to withdraw 
the resolution altogether. They had a vague presentiment that if their 
resolution defining principles were adopted, it would undermine 
their practical resolutions. But they did not gain anything thereby. 
The resolutions of | the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks on the 
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appraisal of the present situation can and must be discussed and 
compared by the whole Party, by all Party organisations. The 
question was left open. But it must be settled. And a comparison of 
these two resolutions with the experience of political life, with the 
lessons taught by, say, the Cadet Duma, will splendidly confirm the 
correctness of the Bolshevik views on the present state of the Russian 
revolution and on the class tasks of the proletariat. 
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Lenin 

THE WORKERS' GROUP IN THE STATE DUMA 
May 10, 1906 

Collected Works Vol. 10, pp. 402-405 


In the State Duma there is a Workers' Group of fifteen. How did these 
deputies get into the Duma? They were not nominated by workers’ 
organisations. The Party did not authorise them to represent its 
interests in the Duma. Not a single local organisation of the R.S.D.L.P. 
adopted a resolution (although it might have done) to nominate its 
members for the State Duma. 


The worker deputies got into the Duma through non-party channels. 
Nearly all, or even all, got in by direct or indirect, tacit or avowed, 
agreements with the Cadets. Many of them got into the Duma in such 
a way that it is difficult to tell whether they were elected as 
Constitutional-Democrats or as Social-Democrats. This is a fact, and 
a fact of enormous political importance. To hush it up, as many Social- 
Democrats are doing today, is unpardonable and_ useless. 
Unpardonable, because it means keeping in the dark the electorate 
generally, and the workers’ party in particular. Useless, because the 
fact is bound to come out in the course of events. 


In declaring that the formation of a Social-Democratic parliamentary 
group was desirable, the Unity Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. made a 
mistake by not taking this fact into account. As is evident from the 
resolution of the Left Social-Democrats* that we published yesterday, 
this fact was pointed out at the Congress. But it must be stated in 
fairness that on the insistence of the Left wing, the Congress adopted 
a very important instruction to the Central Committee of the Party. 
The failure to print this resolution has left a very serious gap in the 
Central Committee's publication, from which we reproduced the 
Congress resolutions. The resolution on the parliamentary group 
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instructs the Central Committee to inform all Party organisations (1) 
whom, (2) when and (3) on what conditions the Central Committee 
recognises as the Party's representative in the State Duma. Further, it 
instructs the Central Committee to give the Party periodical reports 
of the activities of the parliamentary group, and lastly, it imposes on 
those workers' organisations to which the Social-Democratic 
members of the State Duma belong the duty of exercising special 
control over these members. 


Having mentioned this extremely important resolution, let us 
proceed to examine the question of the Workers' Group in the Duma. 
On entering the Duma, Mikhailichenko, the leader of this group, 
proclaimed himself a Social-Democrat. Through him the Workers' 
Group clearly expressed its desire to dissociate itself from the Cadets 
and become a genuine Social-Democratic group. 


Such a desire is worthy of all sympathy. At the Congress we were 
opposed to the formation of an official parliamentary group. Our 
motives are set out precisely and in detail in our resolution published 
yesterday. But it goes without saying that the fact that we did not 
think it opportune to form an official parliamentary group does not 
in the least prevent us from encouraging any desire of any workers' 
representative to shift from the Constitutional-Democrat towards the 
Social-Democrats. 


But there is some distance between desire and fulfilment. It is not 
enough to proclaim oneself a Social-Democrat. To be a Social- 
Democrat, one must pursue a genuinely Social-Democratic workers' 
policy. Of course, we fully understand the difficulties of the position 
of parliamentary novices. We are well aware of the need to be 
indulgent towards the mistakes that may be made by those who are 
beginning to pass from the Constitutional-Democrats to the Social- 
Democrats. But if they are destined ever to complete this passage, it 
will only be through open and straight-forward criticism of these 
mistakes. To look at these mistakes through one's fingers would be 
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an unpardonable transgression against the Social-Democratic Party 
and against the whole proletariat. 


We must mention at once one mistake that the Workers' Group in the 
Duma has made. A few days after the vote on the reply to the address 
from the throne the members of the Workers' Group declared in the 
press that "they had abstained from voting, but had not made a 
demonstration of their refusal to vote, because they did not want to 
be confused with Count Heyden's[180] group". The Cadets are a party 
that wavers between revolution and reaction. The Heydens on the 
right and the Social-Democrats on the left must, and always will, 
demonstrate against this party. The Workers' Group made a mistake 
by not making a demonstration. Over the heads of the Cadets, it 
should have openly and plainly stated for all to hear: "You, gentlemen 
of the Cadet Party, are taking the wrong tone. Your address smacks 
of a deal. Drop that diplomacy. Speak out loudly and say that the 
peasants are demanding all the land, that the peasants must obtain all 
the land without compensation. Say that the people are demanding 
complete freedom, and that the people will take full power in order 
to ensure real freedom, and not merely freedom on paper. Do not 
trust written ‘constitutions’, trust only the strength of the fighting 
people! We vote against your address." 


Had the Workers' Group said this, it would have performed an act 
of genuine Social-Democratic workers’ policy. By doing so, it would 
have expressed the interests not only of the workers, but of the whole 
revolutionary people, which is fighting for freedom. And concerning 
the rejection of the request for an audience, it would have been able 
to say: "See, Cadet gentlemen, you have received a good lesson! You 
are properly punished for the wrong tone of your address. If you 
continue in the same key, the day will not be far distant when the 
people will speak of you with the withering scorn of the disillusioned 
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son for his garrulous father’. 
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We say again, in order to avoid malicious misinterpretation, that we 
are criticising the conduct of the Workers' Group, not to reproach its 
members, but to assist the political development of the Russian 
proletariat and peasantry. 


And with the same object in view, we must point to a serious mistake 
made by Nevskaya Gazeta. "We cannot regard the incident over the 
address," writes that paper, "as an excuse for stopping the activities 
of the Duma"... ."We see no ground for putting the question bluntly 
just now" (No. 6). This is the wrong tone. It is unseemly for Social- 
Democrats to pose as people who can in any way be responsible for 
the Duma. If the Social-Democrats had a majority in the Duma, the 
Duma would not be a Duma, or else the Social-Democrats would not 
be Social-Democrats. Let the Cadets bear all the responsibility for the 
Duma. Let the people learn to cast off constitutional illusions at their 
expense, and not ours. 


You yourselves say, comrades: "The proletariat will not agree to the 
Milyukovs being left free to strike a bargain with the old regime." 
Well spoken. But what, in substance, are the bargains struck by the 
Cadets? Not personal acts of treachery, of course. Such a crude 
opinion is utterly alien to Marxism. The substance of the bargains is 
(and is only) that the Cadets don't abandon, and don't want to 
abandon, their stand for preserving the old regime and for obeying 
the commands of this regime. The Cadets, so long as they remain 
Cadets, are quite right when they say: to abandon this position means 
putting the question bluntly, providing an excuse for stopping the 
activities of the Duma. 


It is unseemly for Social-Democrats to argue in a way that might 
give the people cause for seeing in their arguments a justification of 
the Cadets. It is not our business to justify their hypocritical 
statements that it was all a question of the Duma's "politeness" and 
Trepov's "rudeness" (Struve in Duma ). We must expose that 
hypocrisy and show that the "first lesson" which the Cadets have 
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received is a result of the intrinsic duplicity of their whole position, 
of their entire address. We must not appraise the revolutionary 
situation in the country from the standpoint of what goes on in the 
Duma. On the contrary, we must appraise questions and incidents 


that arise in the Duma from the standpoint of the revolutionary 
situation in the country. 
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Lenin 

The Platform of Revolutionary Social-Democracy 
Proletary, Nos. 14 and 15, March 4 and 25, 1907. 
Collected Works, Volume 12, pages 208-218. 

II 


Eight days have elapsed since our first article on this subject was 
published, and a number of important events in political life have 
confirmed the truth of what we then said, and have cast the glaring 
light of an “accomplished fact” (or one that is still being 
accomplished?) on the urgent questions dealt with. 


The Cadet swing to the Right has already made itself felt in the Duma. 
The Rodichevs’ support of Stolypin in preaching moderation, 
caution, legality, tranquillity, and not arousing the people, and 
Stolypin’s support for Rodichev, his famous “all-round” support, are 


now fact. 


This fact has fully borne out the correctness of our analysis of the 
present political situation, an analysis made in the draft resolutions 
compiled between February 15 and 18, before the opening of the 
Second Duma. We refused to accept the Central Committee’s 
proposal and to discuss “immediate political tasks”. We showed that 
such a proposal was absolutely groundless in a revolutionary epoch, 
and we substituted the question of the fundamentals of socialist 
policy in the bourgeois revolution for the question of a policy for the 


moment. 


And a week of revolutionary development has followed the pattern 
we anticipated. 


On the last occasion, we examined the preamble to our draft 
resolution. The central feature of that part of the draft was a statement 
to the effect that the weakened party of the “Centre”, that is, the 
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bourgeois-liberal Constitutional-Democratic Party, was striving to 
halt the revolution by means of concessions acceptable to the Black- 
Hundred landowners and the autocracy. 


It was only yesterday, as it were, that Plekhanov and his Right-wing 
following in the R.S.D.L.P. asserted that this Bolshevik idea, Which 
we persistently defended throughout 1906 (and even earlier, ever 
since 1905, ever since the publication of the pamphlet Two Tactics), 
was a semi-fantastic surmise born of rebel views on the role of our 
bourgeoisie, or that it was to say the least an untimely warning, etc. 


Today everyone can see that we were right. The “striving” of the 
Cadets is beginning to materialise, and even a newspaper like 
Tovarishch, which probably more than any other hates Bolshevism 
for its ruthless exposure of the Cadets, said, with reference to the 
rumours, refuted by Rech, of negotiations between the Cadets and the 
Black-Hundred government, that “there is no smoke without fire”. 


We can only welcome this revival of “Bolshevik week” in Tovarishch. 
We can only mention that history has confirmed the correctness of all 
our warnings and slogans; history has exposed the thoughtlessness 
(thoughtlessness at best) of those “democrats” — and, unfortunately, 
of some Social-Democrats— who would not accept our criticism of the 
Cadets. 


Who said, at the time of the First Duma, that the Cadets were 
bargaining with the government behind the backs of the people? The 
Bolsheviks did. And then it turned out that a personage like Trepov 
was in favour of a Cadet ministry. 


Who conducted the most energetic campaign of all for the exposure 
of Milyukov’s visit to Stolypin on January 15 at the height of the 
election struggle (allegedly a struggle) of the party of so-called 
people’s freedom against the government? The Bolsheviks did. 
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Who, at the election meetings in St. Petersburg and during the first 
days of the Second Duma (see Novy Luch), recalled that in 1906 the 
loan of 2,000 million francs was actually a gift made to Dubasov & 
Co., with the indirect aid of the Constitutional-Democrats, who 
rejected Clemenceau’s formal proposal to come out openly, in the 
name of the party, against that loan? The Bolsheviks did. 


Who, on the eve of the Second Duma, made the exposure of the 
“treacherous nature of Constitutional-Democratic policy” the corner- 
stone of their policy of consistent (i.e., proletarian) democracy? The 
Bolsheviks did. 


All talk of supporting the demand for a Duma ministry or a 
responsible ministry, or the demand to subordinate executive to 
legislative power, etc., was blown away like down by the first breeze 
that blew. Plekhanov’s dream of making this slogan the signal for a 
decisive battle, or the means of educating the masses, proved to be 
the dream of a well-meaning philistine. Probably no one would now 
dare give such slogans serious support. Experience has shown— or, 
rather, is beginning to show —that the issue involved is by no means 
the “principle” of a fuller or more consistent implementation of 
“constitutional fundamentals”, but the fact of a deal made between 
the Cadets and the reactionaries. Experience has shown that those 
were right who behind the liberal exterior of an allegedly progressive 
general principle, recognised and demonstrated the narrow class 
interests of the frightened liberal who gave pleasant names to 
disgusting and filthy things. 


The correctness of the conclusions of our first resolution has, 
therefore, been confirmed much sooner than we could have expected, 
and confirmed much more satisfactorily— by history and not by 
logic, by deeds and not by words, by the events of the revolution and 
not by the edicts of the Social-Democrats. 
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First conclusion: “the political crisis that is developing before our eyes 
is not a constitutional but a revolutionary crisis leading to a direct 
struggle of the proletarian and the peasant masses against the 
autocracy.” 


Second conclusion, proceeding directly from the first: “the 
forthcoming Duma campaign must therefore be regarded merely as 
one of the episodes in the people’s revolutionary struggle for power, 
and must be utilised as such.” 


What is the essential difference between a constitutional and a 
revolutionary crisis? The difference is that the former may be 
resolved on the basis of existing fundamental laws and institutions of 
the state, while the latter requires the smashing of those laws and 
feudal institutions. Until now, the idea expressed in our conclusions 
has been shared by all Russian Social-Democrats, irrespective of 


group. 


It is only recently that there has been a growth of that tendency 
among the Mensheviks which inclines to the opposite view, to the 
view that all thought of a revolutionary struggle should be 
abandoned, that we should stop at the present “constitution”, and use 
it as ground to work on. Here are some noteworthy points from the 
draft resolution on the attitude to the State Duma compiled by 
“Comrades Dan, Koltsov, Martynov, Martov, Negorev and others, 
with a group of practicians participating”; it was published in 
Russkaya Zhizn, No. 47 (and also as a separate leaflet): 


“,..(2) the task of the direct struggle for power that is becoming the 
central feature of the Russian revolution, is, under the existing 
alignment of social forces [?], reduced [?] mainly to the question [?] of 
the struggle for [?] popular representation; 


“,..(3) the elections to the Second Duma, by revealing a considerable 
number of consistent [?] supporters of the revolution, have shown 
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that among the masses of the people there is a growing consciousness 
of the necessity for this [?] struggle for power...” 


No matter how muddled and evasive the wording of these points 
may be, the trend is clearly visible—instead of the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat and the peasantry for power, reduce the 
tasks of the workers’ party to that of the liberal struggle for the 
existing popular representation or on the basis of it. We must wait 
and see whether all Mensheviks, at the present moment or at the Fifth 
Congress, really accept this presentation of the question. 


In any case, the rightward swing of the Cadets and Stolypin’s “all- 
round” approval of them will soon compel the Right wing in our 
Party to make an issue of the question: either continue the policy of 
support for the Cadets and thereby irrevocably enter on the path of 
opportunism, or discontinue all support of the Cadets and accept the 
policy of the socialist independence of the proletariat and of the 
struggle for the liberation of the democratic petty bourgeoisie from 
the influence and hegemony of the Cadets. 


The third conclusion drawn by our resolution is that, “as the party of 
the advanced class, the Social-Democratic Party cannot under any 
circumstances at present support the Cadet policy in general or a 
Cadet ministry in particular. The Social-Democrats must bend every 
effort to expose the treacherous nature of this policy to the masses; 
they must explain to them the revolutionary tasks confronting them; 
they must show the masses that only when they attain a high level of 
political consciousness and are strongly organised can possible 
concessions by the autocracy be converted from an instrument of 
deception and corruption into an instrument for the further 
development of the revolution.” 


We do not altogether deny the possibility of partial concessions, and 
do not say that we shall not take advantage of them. The text of the 
resolution does not leave any doubt on this score. It is also possible 
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that a Cadet ministry will in some way or another come under the 
heading of “concessions by the autocracy”. But the party of the 
working class, while not rejecting this “payment on account” 
(Engels’s expression), must under no circumstances forget the other 
particularly important aspect of the matter, which is often lost sight 
of by the liberals and opportunists—the role of “concessions” as an 
instrument of deception and corruption. 


If the Social-Democrat does not want to turn into a bourgeois 
reformist, he must never forget this aspect of the matter. The 
Mensheviks unpardonably forget it when, in the aforementioned 
resolution, they say “...Social-Democ racy will support all efforts of 
the Duma to subordinate executive power to itself...”. “Efforts of the 
Duma” means the efforts of the majority in the Duma. The Duma 
majority may, as experience has shown, be formed from Rights and 
Constitutional-Democrats against the Lefts. “The efforts” of such a 
majority could subordinate “executive power” to itself in such a way 
as to worsen the condition of the people, or deceive them outright. 


Let us hope that the Mensheviks are merely over-enthusiastic in this 
respect: that they will not support all the efforts of the majority in the 
present Duma in this field. It is typical, of course, that prominent 
leaders of Menshevism could have accepted such a formulation. 


The Cadets’ swing to the Right actually compels all Social-Democrats, 
irrespective of group allegiance, to adopt the policy of refusing to 
support the Cadets, to adopt the policy of exposing their treachery, 
the policy of an independent and consistent revolutionary party of 
the working class. 
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Lenin 


The Agrarian Programme of Social-Democracy in the First Russian 
Revolution, 1905-1907 

December 1907 

Collected Works, Volume 13, pages 217-429. 


2. The Present Agrarian Programme of the R.S.D.L.P. 


The present agrarian programme of the Social-Democratic Party, 
which was adopted at the Stockholm Congress, marks a great step 
forward in comparison with the preceding one in one important 
respect, viz., by recognising confiscation of the landlords’ estates, the 
Social-Democratic Party resolutely took the path of recognising the 
peasant agrarian revolution. The words in the programme: %. 
supporting the revolutionary actions of the peasantry, including the 
confiscation of the landlords’ estates”, quite definitely express that 
idea. In the course of the discussion at the Stockholm Congress, one 
of the reporters, Plekhanov, who together with John sponsored that 
programme, spoke frankly about the necessity of ceasing to be afraid 
of a “peasant agrarian revolution”. (See Plekhanov’s report. Minutes 
of the Stockholm Congress, Moscow, 1907, p. 42.) 


One would have thought that this admission—that our bourgeois 
revolution in the sphere of agrarian relations must be regarded as a 
“peasant agrarian revolution” —would have put an end to the major 
differences of opinion among Social-Democrats on the question of the 
agrarian programme. Actually, however, differences arose over the 
question whether Social-Democrats should support division of the 
landlords’ estates among the peasants. as private property, or 
municipalisation of the landlords’ estates, or nationalisation of all the 
land. First of all, therefore, we must definitely establish the fact, all 
too often forgotten by Social-Democrats, that these questions can be 
correctly answered only from the standpoint of the peasant agrarian 
revolution in Russia. Of course, it is not a question of Social- 
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Democracy refraining from independently defining the interests of 
the proletariat, as a separate class, in this peasant revolution. No. It is 
a question of having a clear idea of the character and significance of 
the peasant agrarian revolution as. one of the forms of the bourgeois 
revolution in general. We cannot “invent” any particular reform 
“project”. We must study the objective conditions of the peasant 
agrarian revolution in capitalistically developing Russia; on the basis 
of this objective analysis, we must separate the erroneous ideology of 
the different classes from the real content of the economic, changes, 
and determine what, on the basis of those real economic changes, is 
required for the development of the productive forces and for the 
proletarian class struggle. 


The present agrarian programme of the R.S.D.L.P. recognises (in a 
special form) the conversion of the confiscated lands into public 
property (nationalisation of forests, waters and lands for colonisation, 
and municipalisation of privately owned lands), at any rate in the 
event of the “victorious development of the revolution”. In the event 
of “unfavourable conditions”, the principle of dividing the landlords’ 
lands among the peasants as private property is adopted. In all cases, 
the property rights of the peasants and small landowners generally 
to their present holdings are recognised. Consequently, the 
programme provides for a dual system of land tenure in a renovated 
bourgeois Russia: private ownership of land, and (at least in the event 
of the victorious development of the revolution) public, ownership in 


the form of municipalisation anti nationalisation. 


How did the authors of the programme account for this duality? First 
of all, and above all, by. the interests and demands of the peasantry, 
by the fear of drifting apart from the peasantry, the fear of setting the 
peasantry against the proletariat and against the revolution. By 
advancing such an argument the authors and the supporters of the 
programme took the stand of recognising the peasant agrarian 
revolution, the stand of proletarian support for definite peasant 
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demands. And that argument was advanced by the most influential 
supporters of the programme, headed by Comrade John! To become 
convinced of this, it is sufficient to glance at the Minutes of the 
Stockholm Congress. 


That argument was directly and categorically advanced by Comrade 
John in his report. “If the revolution,” he.said, “were to lead to an 
attempt to nationalise the peasants’ allotments, or to nationalise the 
lands confiscated from the landlords, as Comrade. Lenin suggests, 
such a measure would lead to a counter-revolutionary movement, 
not only in the borderlands, but also in the central part of the country. 
We would have not one Vendée,[4] but a general revolt of the 
peasantry against attempts by the state to interfere with the peasants’ 
own [John’s italics] allotments, against attempts to nationalise the 
latter.” (Minutes of the Stockholm Congress, p. 40.) 


That seems clear, does it not? The nationalisation of the peasants’ own 
lands would lead to a general revolt of the peasantry! That is the 
reason why Comrade X’s original municipalisation scheme, which 
had proposed to transfer to the Zemstvos not only the private lands, 
but “if possible” all the lands (quoted by me in the pamphlet Revision 
of the Agrarian Programme of the Workers’ Party ), was replaced by 
Maslov’s municipalisation scheme, which proposed to exempt the 
peasants’ lands. Indeed, how could they ignore the fact, discovered 
after 1903, about the inevitable peasant revolt against attempts at 
complete nationalisation? How could they refrain from adopting the 
stand point of another noted Menshevik, Kostrov, who exclaimed in 
Stockholm: 


“To go to the peasants with it [nationalisation] means antagonising 
them. The peasant movement will go on apart from or against us, and 
we shall find ourselves thrown overboard in the revolution. 
Nationalisation deprives Social-Democracy of its strength, isolates it 
from the peasantry and thus also deprives the revolution of its 
strength” (p. 88). 
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One cannot deny the force of that argument. To try to nationalise the 
peasants’ own land against their wishes in a peasant agrarian 
revolution! Since the Stockholm Congress believed John and Kostrov, 
it is not surprising that it rejected that idea. 


But was not the Congress wrong in believing them? 


In view of the importance of the question of an all-Russian Vendée 
against nationalisation, a brief reference to history will not be out of 
place. 
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Lenin 

Two Letters 

November 1908 

Collected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 286-302 


We print in the present issue of Proletary a letter from an otzovist 
worker[117] published in No. 5 of Rabocheye Znamya with a note 
from the editors saying that they do not share his views, and regard 
the letter as an article for discussion; and secondly a letter from 
Mikhail Tomsky, a St. Petersburg worker, which our paper has just 
received. We print both letters in full. We are well aware that there 
may be malicious critics capable of wrenching separate passages or 
phrases from their context, in one or other of these letters, and of 
grossly misinterpreting them, drawing conclusions from them 
remote from the intentions of both authors, who were writing 
hurriedly, in the most unfavourable conditions of secrecy. But it is not 
worth taking notice of such critics. Any person who is seriously 
interested in the state of the working-class movement and the 
condition of Social-Democracy in Russia at the present time will most 
probably agree with us that both letters are remarkably characteristic 
of two tendencies among our class-conscious workers. These two 
tendencies are revealing themselves at every turn in the life of all the 
Social-Democratic organisations of St. Petersburg and Moscow. And 
as the third tendency, the tendency of Menshevism, which is frankly, 
and openly -- or secretly and shamefacedly -- burying the Party, is 
scarcely represented at all within the local organisations, we can say 
that the clash between these two tendencies is the topic of the day in 
our Party. That is why it is necessary to dwell in full detail on the two 
letters. 


Both writers recognise that our Party is going through a crisis, not 
only of organisation but also of ideology and policy. This is a fact 
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which it would be stupid to hide. We must clearly realise its reasons 
and understand the way to combat it. 


Let us begin with the St. Petersburg worker. It is clear from his whole 
letter that there are two reasons for the crisis, in his opinion. On the 
one hand, the lack of Social-Democratic leaders from among the 
workers has had this result, that the almost mass desertion of the 
Party by the intellectuals has meant in many places a break-down of 
the organisation, incapacity to rally and close its ranks, grown thin 
through heavy repression and the apathy and fatigue of the masses. 
On the other hand, in the author's opinion, our propaganda and our 
agitation greatly exaggerated "the present situation", i.e., they 
concentrated on questions of revolutionary tactics of the moment and 
not on the preaching of socialism, not on developing the Social 
Democratic consciousness of the proletariat. "Workers became 
revolutionaries, democrats, anything but socialists"; and when the 
wave of the general democratic, i.e., bourgeois-democratic movement 
subsided, they left the ranks of the Social-Democratic Party in very 
large numbers. The St. Petersburg worker links this view with a sharp 
criticism of "groundless" "invention" of slogans, and with a demand 
for more serious propaganda work. 


We consider that, in arguing against one extreme, the writer 
sometimes falls into the other; but by and large his point of view is 
unquestionably and completely correct. It cannot be said that it was a 
"mistake" to make "whole campaigns" out of topics of the day. This is 
exaggerated. This means forgetting yesterday's conditions from the 
point of view of present-day conditions, and in fact the writer corrects 
himself by admitting that "the moment of direct actions by the 
proletariat is, of course, an exceptional question”. Let us take two such 
actions, as far as possible differing in character and separated in time: 
the boycott of the Bulygin Duma in the autumn of 1905 and the 
elections to the Second Duma at the beginning of 1907. Could a 
proletarian party, at all alive and vital, not concentrate its principal 
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attention and main agitation at such a time on the slogans of the day? 
Could a Social-Democratic Party which was leading the masses of the 
proletariat at both these moments not concentrate its internal struggle 
on slogans which would determine the immediate action of the 
masses? To enter the Bulygin Duma or to thwart it? To go into the 
elections for the Second Duma in a bloc with the Cadets, or against 
the Cadets? It is sufficient to put these questions clearly, and to recall 
the conditions of this not distant past, to shed all doubt about the 
reply. The fierce struggle for this or that slogan came about, not 
because of a "mistake" by the Party -- no, it was aroused by the 
objective necessity for a swift and solid decision, in conditions when 
there was no unity in the Party, and when there were two lines of 
tactics, two ideological currents in the Party, a petty-bourgeois 
opportunist one and a proletarian revolutionary one. 


Neither should things be represented as though not enough was 
being done at the time for the propaganda of socialism and for 
spreading knowledge of Marxism among the masses. That would be 
untrue. It is precisely at that period, from 1905 to 1907, that a mass of 
serious theoretical Social-Democratic literature -- mainly translated - 
- was disseminated in Russia on a scale which will yet bear fruit. We 
must not be sceptics, we must not impose our own impatience on the 
masses. Such quantities of theoretical literature cast in so short a time 
among the virgin masses who had been as yet scarcely touched by a 
socialist pamphlet, are not digested all at once. The Social-Democratic 
booklet is not lost. It has been sown. It is growing. And it will bear its 
fruits -- perhaps not tomorrow or the day after, but a little later; we 
cannot alter the objective conditions in which a new crisis is growing 
-- but it will bear fruit. 


Nevertheless, there is a profound truth in the main idea of the writer. 
The truth consists in this, that in a bourgeois-democratic revolution 
there is inevitably a certain interweaving of proletarian-socialist and 
petty-bourgeois democratic (both opportunist-democratic and 
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revolutionary-democratic) elements and tendencies. There could be 
no first campaign of a bourgeois revolution in a capitalistically 
developing "peasant" country without the objective fusion of certain 
proletarian sections and certain petty-bourgeois sections making 
itself felt. And we are now going through a process of necessary 


sorting-out, demarcation. 


New crystallisation of the genuinely proletarian-socialist elements, 
their cleansing from those who had "attached themselves to the 
movement " (what the Germans call Mitlaufer ) only because of an 
"arresting" slogan on the one hand, or for the sake of a joint struggle 
with the Cadets for a "Duma with full powers", on the other. 


This sorting-out is taking place, in varying degrees, in both wings of 
the Social-Democrats. One cannot get away from the fact that the 
ranks have been thinned both among the Mensheviks and among the 
Bolsheviks! We must not be afraid to admit it. There cannot be the 
least doubt, of course, that the disintegration and demoralisation 
which can be seen in the ranks of the Right wing of the Party has been 
avoided by the Left wing. And this is not an accident. Lack of stability 
in principles could not but facilitate collapse. Events will ultimately 
show in practice where and how the greatest unity of organisation, 
proletarian loyalty, Marxist consistency have been preserved. 
Experience resolves such arguments -- not words or promises or 
pledges. The fact remains that disunity and wavering exist, and this 
fact calls for an explanation. And there can be no other explanation 
than the necessity of a new sorting-out. 


Let us illustrate this thought with small examples -- the composition 
of the "prison population" (as the lawyers call it), ie., the make-up of 
the people who are in prison, in exile, on hard labour or in emigration 
for political reasons. That composition does correctly reflect the 
reality of yesterday, and can there be any doubt that the composition 
of the "politicals" in places remote and not so remote, is distinguished 
at present by a tremendous variety of political views and moods, a 
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hotchpotch and utter confusion? The revolution raised up to political 
life such deep lying sections of the people, it often brought out on to 
the surface so many casuals, so many "knights for a day", so many 
newcomers, that it was quite inevitable that very many of them 
should lack any kind of integrated outlook on the world. Such an 
outlook cannot be shaped in the course of a few months of feverish 
activity -- and the average "life expectancy" of most of the 
revolutionaries during the first period of our revolution probably 
does not exceed a few months. Therefore, a new sorting-out among 
the new social layers, the new groups, the new revolutionaries 
awakened by the revolution is quite inevitable. And this sorting-out 
is going on. For example, the burial of the Social-Democratic Party, 
which a number of Mensheviks are attempting, really means that 
these worthy gentry are burying themselves as Social-Democrats. We 
certainly need not fear this sorting-out. We should welcome it, we 
should help it. Let there be snivelling from the flabby-minded, who 
here and there will begin shouting: Again struggle! Again, internal 
friction! Again polemics! Our reply is that without unremitting 
struggle no genuinely proletarian, revolutionary Social-Democracy 
has ever built up anywhere. With us in Russia it is building up even 
in the present difficult circumstances, and that process will be 
successful. The guarantee for this is the whole capitalist development 
of Russia, the impact of international socialism on us, the 
revolutionary tendency of the first campaign of 1905-07. 


In the interests of this new sorting-out a strengthening of theoretical 
work is essential. The "present moment" in Russia is precisely one in 
which the theoretical work of Marxism, its deepening and expansion, 
are dictated not by the state of mind of this or that individual, not by 
the enthusiasm of one or another group, and not even by the external 
police conditions which have condemned many to elimination from 
"practical work" -- but by the whole objective state of affairs in the 
country. When the masses are digesting a new and exceptionally rich 
experience of direct revolutionary struggle, the theoretical struggle 
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for a revolutionary outlook, i.e., for revolutionary Marxism, becomes 
the watchword of the day. Therefore the St. Petersburger is a 
thousand times right when he emphasises the necessity of deepening 
socialist propaganda, of working out new questions, of encouraging 
and developing in every possible way the study groups which are 
turning out real Social-Democrats, Social-Democratic leaders of the 
masses from amongst the workers themselves. Here the role of the 
local Party cells -- the very mention of which throws Dan and Co. into 
epileptic convulsions -- is exceptionally great and the "professional 
revolutionaries" so hateful to the opportunist intellectuals are called 
upon to play a new and gratifying part. 


But even here, while defending an absolutely correct idea, Mikhail 
Tomsky partly falls into the other extreme. Thus, he is wrong when 
he strikes out of the list of "serious questions" a study of the 
experience of the revolution during these three years, a study of the 
practical lessons of the direct struggle of the masses, a summing up 
of the results of revolutionary-political agitation, etc. Here, most 
probably, there is simply a gap in the writer's statement of his case, 
or minor mistakes due to the conditions in which his letter was hastily 
written. This study, this summing up before the widest possible 
working-class audience, are much more important than the question 
of "local courts", "local self-government" and suchlike "reforms" in 
Stolypin's Russia about which bureaucrats and liberals love to 
chatter. Such "reforms" under a Black-Hundred Duma and a Black- 
Hundred autocracy are bound to be a farce. 


But Mikhail Tomsky is absolutely right when he strongly objects to 
the "invention of slogans" in general, and such slogans as "down with 
the Duma" or "down with the Duma group" in particular. He is a 
thousand times right when he contrasts this "floundering" with 
sustained Social-Democratic work of organisation, propaganda and 
agitation to strengthen the Social-Democratic Party, to reinforce its 
traditions so hateful to the opportunists, to maintain continuity in its 
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work, to extend and stabilise the influence of this Party, the old Party 
(rage, editors of the opportunists' Golos !) over the masses of the 
proletariat. 


This brings us to the letter of the Moscow comrade and to criticism of 
its main point, namely, the far-famed "otzovism". We have repeatedly 
come out in Proletary against otzovism, ever since the time when a 
minority of the Bolsheviks at the Moscow conference moved their 
well-known resolution on this question (see Proletary, No. 31). We 
now have before us, also in the name of a minority of the Moscow 
Bolsheviks, a first systematic attempt to make out a case for otzovism. 
Let us look at it more closely. 


The otzovist comrade starts from the correct premise that the 
objective tasks of a bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia have 
not been achieved, and that "the revolution has not been liquidated". 
But from this correct premise he draws wrong conclusions. "To what 
should our Party adapt itself?" he asks. "To years of stagnation, or to 
a new social upsurge?" And this is where he goes wrong. From the 
fact that the revolution has not been liquidated there follows the 
inevitability of anew bourgeois-democratic upsurge -- and only that. 
But it does not follow from this either that this upsurge will wholly 
follow the pattern of the old grouping of elements among bourgeois 
democracy (a re-grouping might take much longer than we and our 
opponent might like), or that a "social upsurge" (it were better to say: 
revolutionary upsurge) is impossible after, say, a year of stagnation. 
We have gone through not less than a year of stagnation, and we are 
still experiencing it. The otzovist comrade himself admits that "it is 
difficult and even impossible to say what will be that external cause 
which will set in motion . . . the masses". Moreover, in inviting the 
Party "to adapt our tactics and organisation to it [to the revolution, 
ie., to a revolutionary upsurge], and not to the political moment of 
stagnation we are going through", the writer is himself proposing that 
the organisation should be reconstructed in keeping with the moment 
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of stagnation, with the frantic police repressions, with the 
impossibility of direct and immediate contacts between our 
committees and the masses of workers. There is no doubt that in 
conditions of an upsurge the author would not put forward such a 
plan of organisation or make it a key issue. Consequently, he is in fact 
refuting his own statement of the question, he is, by his practice, 
making an amendment to his theory. This happened because he 
stated his theoretical premise wrongly. From the inevitability of a 
new upsurge there follows the necessity of maintaining both our old 
programme and the old revolutionary watchwords of all our mass 
work, the necessity of systematically preparing the Party and the 
masses for new revolutionary battles. But it does not follow from this 
whether the upsurge has or has not already begun, and whether we 
have to "adapt ourselves" to its opening stage, or to its highest point. 
In 1897, in 1901, and at the beginning of 1905, it was absolutely true 
that a new revolutionary upsurge was inevitable (after the weak 
upsurges in the early sixties and late seventies); but at these three 
moments the revolutionary Social-Democrats knew how to adapt 
their tactics to the varying conditions of mounting crisis. In 1897 we 
rejected the "plan" of a general strike, as a phrase -- and we were right. 
In 1901 we did not make the slogan of insurrection the order of the 
day. After January 9, 1905, both this slogan and a mass strike were 
correctly made the order of the day by the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats. We do not wish to imply by any means that a new 
upsurge is bound (or even "likely") to be as slow. On the contrary, all 
the facts and all the experience of revolutions in Europe oblige us to 
expect a tempo incomparably more rapid than in the years 1897-1905. 
The fact remains that at different moments of the upsurge the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats always put forward different 
slogans. The mistake of the otzovist comrade is that he forgets this 
experience of revolutionary Social-Democracy. 


Proceeding to our Duma group, the otzovist comrade starts out with 
the premise: "The natural fulfilment of the Party, its diplomatic 
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representative, so to speak, is the Duma group." This is wrong. The 
author exaggerates the significance and the role of the parliamentary 
group. The author is extolling that role beyond measure, in 
Menshevik fashion: there must be something in what people say 
about extremes meeting! From the view that the parliamentary group 
is the "fulfilment" of the Party the Mensheviks arrive at the conclusion 
that it is necessary to adapt the Party to the group. The otzovists 
arrive at the conclusion that such a poor "fulfilment" of the Party is 
disastrous to the Party. In both cases the premise is false. Nowhere 
under any conditions, even in the most "ideal" bourgeois-democratic 
republic, would revolutionary Social-Democracy agree to recognise 
its parliamentary group either as the "natural fulfilment" of the Party 
or as its "diplomatic representative". Such a view is deeply fallacious. 
We send deputies into bourgeois and bourgeois-Black-Hundred 
representative institutions not for diplomacy, but for a special type of 
subsidiary Party work, for agitation and propaganda from a 
particular rostrum. Even when there is an "ideal" democratic 
franchise, the parliamentary group of a workers’ party will always 
bear certain traces of the influence of the general bourgeois 
circumstances in which the elections take place: for example, it will 
always be more "intellectual" than the Party as a whole, and therefore 
we Shall never recognise the group to be the "fulfilment" of the Party. 
The parliamentary group is not a general staff (if I may be allowed to 
use a "military" simile side by side with the "diplomatic" one used by 
the writer), but rather a unit of trumpetors in one case, or a 
reconnaissance unit in another, or an organisation of some other 


auxiliary "arm". 


The otzovist comrade has transformed the parliamentary group from 
a subsidiary Party organisation into the "fulfilment" of the Party in 
order, by exaggerating the significance of the group, to attribute an 
entirely wrong character to the activity of the contingent which we 
have sent into the bourgeois-Black-Hundred Duma. 
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But possibly the writer would not insist on this "fulfilment". 
Elsewhere in his article he says quite rightly: "One of the chief motives 
which induced the Party to take part in the elections was its hope of 
using the Duma rostrum for propaganda and agitation." That is true, 
and the writer's objection to this true proposition displays his error 
most forcibly. He writes: "Events, however, showed that agitation in 
the Third Duma was of no value at all, first because of the make-up 
of the group itself, and secondly because the masses are completely 
indifferent to all that goes on within the walls of the Taurida Palace." 


We shall begin our examination of this proposition, which is so full 
of errors, from the end. Agitation is of no value at all because the 
masses are completely indifferent to all that goes on in the Duma. 
What is this? What does it mean? It would appear, from this 
monstrous logic, that we should have to "recall" not the parliamentary 
group but the "masses" for their "indifference"! For, as we all know, 
what is carried on in the Duma is the policy of the autocracy, the 
policy of support for tsarism by the Black-Hundred landlord and the 
Octobrist big capitalist, the policy of servility to tsarism on the part of 
the liberal Cadet gas-bag. To be indifferent "to all that goes on within 
the walls of the Taurida Palace" means to be indifferent to the 
autocracy, to the whole internal and external policy of the autocracy! 
The writer has once again produced an argument in the spirit of 
Menshevism inside out. "If the masses are indifferent, then the Social- 
Democrats should be indifferent too." But we are a party leading the 
masses to socialism, and not at all one which follows every change in 
mood or depression in the spirits of the masses. All Social-Democratic 
parties have had to cope at times with the apathy of the masses, or 
their infatuation with some error, some fashion (chauvinism, anti- 
Semitism, anarchism, Boulangism,[118] etc.), but never do 
consistently revolutionary Social-Democrats yield to every changing 
mood of the masses. One can and must criticise the bad policy of 
Social-Democrats in the Third Duma, when they carry on a bad policy 
there; but to say that the agitation is of no value because of the 
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complete indifference of the masses, means to talk in a non-Social- 
Democratic way. 


Or maybe "the complete indifference of the masses" does not mean 
indifference to the policy of tsarism in general? In other words, the 
masses are indifferent to all that is going on within the walls of the 
Duma, but are not indifferent, shall we say, to discussion of the 
question of street demonstrations, new strikes, insurrection, the inner 
life of revolutionary parties in general and the Social-Democratic 
Party in particular? And that is just the trouble with the writer: this, 
evidently, is just what he thinks, but is obliged not to put this obvious 
nonsense in so many words! If he really could say and prove that the 
masses at the present moment are not in the least indifferent to 
politics in general, but on the contrary have a much more lively 
interest in more active forms of politics, the question naturally would 
present itself otherwise. If instead of a year of political lull, of decline 
and disintegration in all Social-Democratic and all workers' 
organisations, we had had a year of obvious interest of the masses in 
directly revolutionary forms of struggle, we should be the first to 
admit that we were wrong. Only the "parliamentary cretins" of 
Menshevism, who hypocritically close their eyes to the experience of 
the work of Marx, Lassalle, and Liebknecht in periods of revolution, 
can stand always and everywhere for participation in any 
representative institution, without taking into account the conditions 
of the revolutionary moment. The question of taking part in the Third 
Dumaor boycotting it, like every other political question, must be 
considered by Marxists concretely and not abstractly, taking into 
account the entire revolutionary situation as a whole, and not the 
pitiably barren argument that, "if representation exists then one must 
be represented". A lively interest of the masses in politics would mean 
that objective conditions existed for a growing crisis, that is, it would 
mean that a certain upsurge was already visible and when that 
upsurge gained strength the feeling among the masses would 
inevitably find expression in mass action. 
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On the latter question the otzovist comrade makes the following 
admission: "every change in its [the parliamentary group's] activity is 
closely linked with a change in the regime, which we are not at 
present strong enough to influence". . . . Why does the otzovist 
comrade consider that we are not only powerless at present to change 
the regime but even to influence it? Evidently because, as a Social- 
Democrat, he has in mind solely action by the masses of the 
proletariat, and considers such action at present impossible and any 
talk about it useless. But look how, in doing so, he tries to shift the 
blame, i.e., turns an argument which speaks against otzovism against 
us: 


"Break through the police barriers which separate the deputies from 
the masses," writes the otzovist comrade, "make the parliamentary 
group come out more sharply and strikingly, in a word, organically 
fuse its work with the life of the proletariat, and then the workers 
perhaps will see some positive value in it. But as every change in its 
activity is closely linked with a change in the regime, which we are 
not at present strong enough to influence, all dreams of expanding 
and deepening the work of the group must be abandoned!" 


If the expansion and deepening of the work of the Duma group 
depends on "breaking through the police barriers", why does the 
conclusion run that "dreams of improving the group must be 
abandoned", and not that dreams of breaking through police barriers 
must be abandoned? The writer is obviously illogical, and his 
argument should be amended in the following way: there must be 
unremitting work to improve all Party activity and all links of the 
Party with the masses, and the result of this will inevitably be both 
that police barriers in general will be broken through, and in 
particular Party co-operation with the Duma group, Party influence 
on the group will become stronger. It is as though the writer were 
demanding that we anti-otzovists should "break through police 
barriers", and then perhaps he would agree to give up his otzovism. 
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But is it not clear that thereby he is turning the real interconnection 
and interdependence of political phenomena upside down? Perhaps 
(we would reply) you might be right, Comrade Otzovist, if the mass 
could "at present" not only "influence the regime" (every successful 
political demonstration will influence the regime) but also break 
through the barriers, i.e., if the mass could now break through the 
"parriers" of the Third Duma, it might be useless, perhaps, for the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats to send their group into this Duma. 
Perhaps. But you yourself say that this is not the case: you yourself 
agree that, in present circumstances, hard and serious preparatory 
work is still needed to turn that possibility into reality. 


"The composition of the group," you say. If recall were proposed with 
a view to changing the composition of the group, this argument might 
be worthwhile considering in the light of whether the composition 
would be improved by new elections upon the resignation of the 
present group. But the writer has nothing like this in mind. He wants 
not only to recall the Duma group, but to abolish any representation 
of Social-Democracy in the Third Duma, declaring participation in 
the latter to be a mistake. From this point of view to advance "the 
composition of the group" as a justification for otzovism is the most 
unforgivable timidity and lack of faith for a Social-Democrat. Our 
Party succeeded in making the Black Hundreds choose our Party 
candidates, the Social-Democrats, from among the worker- 
electors.[119] Are we then to declare that it is hopeless for these Party 
workmen to be able to expound their socialism, simply and plainly, 
from the Duma rostrum? Are we to haul down the flag after a few 
months of struggle against bourgeois "well-informed persons"[120] 
(see the excellent description of the harm they do, in the letter about 
the Duma group published in this issue)? Must we declare that our 
Party is incapable, in a period of temporary lull and stagnation, of 
putting forward worker-Social Democrats who are able to publicly 
expound their socialism? That is not politics but nervousness. Of 
course, our Duma group itself is mostly to blame for this, because it 
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is precisely by its serious mistakes, and by those mistakes alone, that 
it drives those who are resentful of it into otzovism. But we will not 
allow this justified resentment to lead us into a wrong policy. No. We 
must and shall work hard and persistently to bring the Party and the 
Duma group closer together, to improve the group itself. We shall not 
forget that in the experience of international Social-Democracy there 
were examples of much more prolonged and much more acute 
struggle between the group and the Party than we have had during 
the Third Duma. Remember the Germans. Under the Anti-Socialist 
Law matters went so far that the parliamentary group made a number 
of the most deplorable anti-Party opportunist mistakes (voting for the 
subsidy to the shipping company, etc.). The Party had its weekly 
central organ abroad, and regularly imported it into Germany. The 
organisation of the German Social-Democrats at that time, in spite of 
furious police persecution, in spite of the fact that the situation was 
less revolutionary, for a number of objective reasons, than in present- 
day Russia, was incomparably broader and stronger than the present 
organisation of our Party. And the German Social-Democratic Party 
fought a long war against its parliamentary group and won it. The 
ridiculous supporters of the "youth", who spent their time on 
hysterics instead of on improving the parliamentary group, came, as 
we all know, to a very bad end. And the victory of the Party expressed 
itself in the subordination of the parliamentary group. 


With us in Russia the Party's struggle with the Duma group to correct 
the latter's errors is only just beginning. We have not yet had a single 
Party conference telling the group firmly and clearly that it must 
correct its tactics in such-and-such definitely specified respects. We 
have not as yet a central organ appearing regularly, following every 
step of the group on behalf of the whole Party and giving it direction. 
Our local organisations have done still very, very little in that field of 
work -- agitation among the masses on the subject of every speech of 
a Social-Democrat in the Duma, explaining every mistake in this or 
that speech. Yet we are being asked to give it all up, to declare the 
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struggle hopeless, to renounce use of the Duma rostrum at times like 
the present of 1908. Once again, that is not politics but bad nerves. 


No striking acts, you say. About these "striking acts" one must 
distinguish two things: first, the poor state of information in the Party 
and, secondly, a most serious mistake of principle in the way the very 
question of striking acts is put. 


On the first question it should be said that so far all who wanted to 
criticise the group in a business-like way have pointed out a number 
of unquestionably serious mistakes (the declaration; the voting of 
millions to Schwartz; the consultation with the Popular Democrats; 
the recognition of religion as a private matter for the Party ; the lack 
of any statement on the interpellation of the government on October 
15, 1908; the lack of any clear criticism of the Cadets, etc.). To hush up 
these mistakes as the Mensheviks do -- they find everything for the 
best, with the sole exception of Chilikin's speech -- is simply 
disgusting. We should not hush up these mistakes but thrash them 
out publicly, in our local and non-local press, at every meeting, in 
agitational leaflets spread among the masses after every speech. We 
have done very little as yet in the way of practical criticism of the 
group and acquainting the proletarian masses with such criticism. We 
must, all of us everywhere, set to work in this respect. And when we 
do, we shall see that there are a number of speeches by the group, and 
particularly formulas for calling next business, drawn up on the 
suggestions of representatives of the Central Committee and in 
agreement with these representatives, which contain a correct 
exposition of the programme of the R.S.D.L.P., which are printed in 
the Reports of the Duma proceedings and in the supplement to 
Rossiya -- and of which not one-hundredth has been used as yet by 
us in our mass agitation. Needless to say, one should criticise the 
group, it is dishonest to hush up its mistakes. But all of us have also 
to strengthen our organisations in the local areas, and develop the 
agitation to make use of every act by the Duma group. Only the 
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combination of the two forms of work is activity really worthy of 
consistent revolutionary Social-Democrats, and_ only _ this 
combination will help us to overcome "the moment of stagnation" and 
hasten the arrival of a new upsurge. 


To proceed. In emphasising "the absence of striking acts", the writer 
says that "the impression has been created [on whom? on some 
Mitlaufers who don't understand the ABC of Marxism?] that the 
Social-Democrats have accepted the existing situation and are 
thinking of peaceable cultural work. The existence of the group has 
become a demonstration, as it were, that the revolution has been 
buried -- if not in words then. . . in practice. Wrong though that 
opinion may be, we can refute it not by arguments but by facts." And 
the only "fact" which the writer proposed as a means of 
"reconstructing" all the tactics of "emphasising" the Social-Democratic 
attitude to the Duma in the eyes of the masses, is recall of the group! 
It would appear that to recall the group from the Duma is regarded 
as a "fact" which refutes the "burial of the revolution", and as a 
"striking act" which emphasises the new tactics! 


Our reply is that the writer misunderstands the general significance 
of "striking acts" and "striking" slogans. When we Bolsheviks were 
carrying on a boycott of the Bulygin Duma in 1905, the slogan was 
right not because it was "striking" but because it accurately expressed 
the objective situation: the existence of an upsurge, which tsarism was 
trying to divert by promising a consultative Duma. When in the 
summer of 1906 we released the slogan of "an executive committee of 
the Left to support insurrection and no support to the demand of a 
Cadet Ministry", this slogan was right not because it was "striking", 
but because it accurately expressed the objective situation; events 
proved that the Cadets were hindering the struggle, that their secret 
negotiations with Trepov in June 1906 expressed the manoeuvres of 
the government, that the real fight took place, and was bound to take 
place, ona different field, after the Duma had been dissolved, namely, 
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on the field of armed struggle (Sveaborg and Kronstadt, as the 
culmination of the soldiers' and peasants' mutinies). When in 1907 we 
were fighting for the slogan of no bloc with the Cadets, but a bloc 
against the Cadets, this slogan was correct not because it was 
"striking", but because it accurately expressed the objective 
conditions of the moment. The elections in St. Petersburg, and the 
sum total of voting and debate) in the Second Duma, proved that the 
"Black-Hundred menace" was a fiction, and that in reality the struggle 
was against the Cadets and the reactionaries together, not together 
with the Cadets against the reactionaries. 


Undoubtedly some people joined us during the revolution not 
because they understood the Marxist criterion of the correctness of 
Social-Democratic slogans and tactics, but only because they were 
"striking". That today, when the wave has ebbed, there remain and 
will remain only real Marxists, does not frighten us but rejoices us. 
And we invite the otzovist comrade to think carefully over his 
argument that the burial of the revolution must be disproved not by 
words but by facts -- and therefore let us recall the Duma group! His 
argument is absolutely wrong. To recall the group by way of 
emphasising the fact that the revolution has not been buried, means 
the burial of those "revolutionaries" who are capable of applying such 
a policy. For that kind of "revolutionariness" expresses confusion and 
impotence in that painful, difficult and slow work which is dictated 
"at present" by objective conditions, and which cannot be simply 
dismissed or passed over in silence. 


In conclusion we would point out that the otzovist comrade himself, 
at the end of his letter, proposes a five-point plan of immediate work 
which correctly expresses the tasks of the moment and refutes his 
own wrong tactics. We say again: the practice of the otzovist comrade 
is better than his theory. He is unquestionably right when he says that 
a strong illegal organisation is necessary. He will not insist, probably, 
on the utterly impracticable "appointment" of local Committee-men 
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by the Central Committee. We should not forget that the professional 
revolutionary from among the Social-Democratic workers is coming 
to take the place or rather coming to the aid of the professional 
revolutionary from among the intellectuals (furious though this 
makes the Mensheviks, it is a fact); consequently the new illegal 
organisation will not entirely resemble, and must not entirely 
resemble, the old one. We think likewise that the expression "to break 
the Party cells away from each other" in the last sentence of the first 
point is an awkward phrase which has slipped in by accident, and 
which it would be quite wrong to find fault with. After all, a Social- 
Democratic illegal organisation will not break away but bring 
together the local Party cells which at present are separated from each 
other. The otzovist comrade is quite right when he emphasises the 
special importance of socialist propaganda and the opinion poll 
method of agitation. "Everyday links between the masses and the 
Party", "drawing the masses into discussion of our agitation slogans" 
-- these are the real topics of the day. Recognition of such topical 
questions shows better than any argument, and in spite of all 
"invented" slogans (as M. Tomsky aptly puts it) that the course of 
events confronts all of us, both anti-otzovists and otzovists, with one 
essential practical task, one "slogan" of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy. This is the ideological strengthening of socialism, the 
organisational strengthening of the illegal workers' party with 
leaders from among the workers themselves, the development of 
many-sided Social-Democratic agitation among the masses. This 
work, when tackled more and more energetically, will unite us all. It 
will pull together, discipline, correct our Duma group better than 
dozens of mere ultimatums. It will vitalise our work. It will resurrect 
the atmosphere of vigorous revolutionary activity. It will teach us to 
gauge exactly the rise of the tide and to determine its symptoms. It 
will scatter like the dust all the dead, thought-up, "invented" slogans 


of otzovism! 
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Lenin 


How the Socialist-Revolutionaries Sum Up the Revolution and How 
the Revolution has Summed Them Up 


January 7, 1909 
Collected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 330-44 


We have often had occasion during the past year (1908) to discuss the 
current situation and trends among the bourgeois democrats in 
Russia. We have noted the attempts made with the aid of the 
Trudoviks to restore the Osvobozhdeniye League (Proletary, No. 
32[*]); we have described the democratic stand taken by the peasantry 
and their representatives on the agrarian and other questions 
(Proletary, Nos. 21 and 40**); and we have shown by examples quoted 
from Revolutsionnaya Mysl the amazingly shallow thinking of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary group, which imagines that it is ultra- 
revolutionary (Proletary, No. 32). To make the picture complete we 
must now examine the official publications of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party. In 1908 four issues of Znamya Truda were 
published (Nos. 9 to 13, No. 10-11 being a double number***), and a 
special Report from the Central Committee of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party on the First Party Conference and the fourth 
meeting of the Party Council, both held abroad last August. Let us 


examine this material. 


"The party,” say the S.R. Central Committee in their Report, "was 
faced with the task of summing up the results of that period of the 
great Russian revolution, now over, during which the town 
proletariat was the principal and often almost the sole actor." That is 
very well said. It is a true statement of the case most unusual for the 
Socialist Revolutionaries. Five lines further down, however, we read: 
"The triumph of the counter-revolution has merely strikingly 
confirmed the truth, which we never doubted from the very outset, 
that a successful Russian revolution will either be the work of a 
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mighty alliance of the forces of the town proletariat and those of the 
toiling peasantry, or will not be brought about at all. So far, this 
alliance has existed only as an idea, embodied in the Socialist- 
Revolutionary programme which was brought into being by the 
realities of Russian life. It scarcely began to come into existence. Its 


' 


rebirth is a matter for the future. .. .' 


Now see how long the Socialist-Revolutionaries were able to stick to 
the truth! Anyone who is in the slightest degree familiar with the 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Social-Democratic programmes knows 
that they differ radically in the following: 1) the Social-Democrats 
declared the Russian revolution to be a bourgeois revolution; the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries denied this; 2) the Social-Democrats 
maintained that the proletariat and the peasantry were distinct 
classes in capitalist (or semi-feudal, semi-capitalist) society; that the 
peasantry is a class of petty proprietors that can "strike together" 
against the landlords and the autocracy, "on the same side of the 
barricades" with the proletariat in the bourgeois revolution, and that 
in this revolution it can, in certain cases, march in "alliance" with the 
proletariat, while remaining quite a separate class of capitalist society. 
The Socialist-Revolutionaries denied this. The main idea in their 
programme was not that an "alliance of the forces" of the proletariat 
and the peasantry was necessary, but that there was no class gulf 
between them, that no class distinction should be drawn between 
them, and that the Social-Democratic idea concerning the petty- 
bourgeois character of the peasantry, as distinct from the proletariat, 
is utterly false. 


And now the Socialist-Revolutionaries are trying to slur over these 
two radical differences between the Social-Democrat and the 
Socialist-Revolutionary programmes with glib specious phrases! 
From the way these gentlemen sum up the revolution one would 
think that there had been no revolution and no Socialist- 
Revolutionary programme. But, my dear sirs, there was a Socialist- 
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Revolutionary programme, and the whole difference between it and 
the programme of the Social-Democrats was that the fundamental, 
theoretical section of the former was based on the denial of the petty- 
bourgeois character of the peasantry, the denial of any class 
distinction between the peasantry and the proletariat. There was a 
revolution, my dear sirs, and the chief lesson it taught was that in 
their open mass actions the peasantry displayed a class nature of their 
own, distinct from that of the proletariat, and proved themselves to 
be petty-bourgeois. 


You pretend that you have not noticed this. You do see it, but are 
merely trying to ignore an unpleasant fact revealed by the revolution. 
You acted, not "in alliance" with the Trudoviks, but completely 
merged with them -- and this at crucial moments when the open 
revolution reached its climax -- the autumn of 1905 and the summer 
of 1906. The legal organs of the press at that time were Socialist- 
Revolutionary-Trudovik organs. Even when the Trudovik and 
Popular Socialist groups were formed, you were not in alliance, but 
in a bloc, i.e., practically merged with them in the elections to the 
Second Duma and in the Second Duma itself. Unlike the programme 
of the Trudoviks and Popular Socialists, your own programme 
suffered defeat in all the open and truly mass actions of the 
representatives of the peasantry. Both in the First and in the Second 
Dumas the overwhelming majority of the peasant deputies adopted 
the agrarian programme of the Trudoviks and not of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. The Socialist-Revolutionaries themselves, in their 
purely Socialist-Revolutionary publications, from the end of 1906 
onwards, were obliged to admit that as a political trend the Trudoviks 
were petty-bourgeois, that underlying this trend were the "private- 
property instincts" of small proprietors (see the articles written by Mr. 
Vikhlayev and other Socialist-Revolutionaries against the Popular 
Socialists). 
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The question arises, whom do the Socialist-Revolutionaries wish to 
deceive by "summing up the results" of the revolution and concealing 
the fundamental and most important result in the process? 


Why did the peasantry during the revolution form into a separate 
political party (or group) -- the Trudovik party? Why did the 
Trudoviks and not the Socialist-Revolutionaries become the party of 
the peasant masses during the revolution? If the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries think this was accidental, it's no good talking about 
either results or programmes, for then instead of results and 
programmes we get chaos. If it was not accidental, but a result of the 
fundamental economic relations in modern society, then the 
correctness of the principal and cardinal point in the programme of 
the Russian Social-Democrats has been proved by history. The 
revolution has drawn in practice the class distinction between the 
peasantry and the proletariat that we Social-Democrats have always 
drawn in theory. The revolution has proved conclusively that a party, 
which aspires to be a mass party, a class party, in Russia, must either 
be Social-Democratic or Trudovik; for it is these, and only these, two 
trends that the masses themselves clearly marked out by their open 
actions during the most important and crucial moments. As the 
events of 1905-07 have proved, intermediate groups were never able 
to merge with the masses at any time or on any issue. And this also 
proved the bourgeois character of our revolution. Not a single 
historian, not a single sane politician, can now deny that the political 
forces in Russia are divided primarily between the socialist 
proletariat and the petty-bourgeois democratic peasantry. 


"The alliance of the forces of the town proletariat and those of the 
toiling peasantry . . . has so far existed only as an idea." This is an 
utterly confused and false phrase. The alliance of proletarian and 
peasant forces has not been merely an "idea", nor did it "scarcely 
begin to come into existence"; it was a characteristic feature of the 
whole of the first period of the Russian revolution, of all the great 
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events of 1905-07. The October strike and the December insurrection 
on the one hand, the local peasant risings and the mutinies of soldiers 
and sailors on the other, represented that very "alliance of the forces" 
of the proletariat and the peasantry. It was unorganised, inchoate, 
often unconscious. The forces were inadequately organised, 
dispersed, without a central leadership that was really capable of 
leading, and so forth. But it was undoubtedly an "alliance of the 
forces" of the proletariat and the peasantry, the main forces which 
breached the ramparts of the old autocracy. Unless this fact is 
understood, it is impossible to understand the "results" of the Russian 
revolution. The flaw in the conclusion drawn by the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries is that they say "trudovoye "[*] instead of Trudovik 
peasantry. This slight, negligible difference, a seemingly 
imperceptible difference, actually reveals the gulf that lies between 
the pre-revolutionary dreams of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
reality that the revolution finally brought to light. 


The Socialist-Revolutionaries have always used the term trudovoye 
peasantry. The revolution revealed the political physiognomy of the 
present-day Russian peasantry and has proved it to be a Trudovik 
trend. In that case the Socialist-Revolutionaries were right, you will 
say? That is not so. History in its irony has preserved and perpetuated 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries' term, but gave it the connotation that 
was predicted by the Social-Democrats. On the moot question as to 
the petty-bourgeois nature of the labouring peasantry, the history of 
the revolution has shared the honours between us and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries as follows: to them it gave the word and to us the 
substance. The labouring peasants, whom the  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries lauded to the skies before the revolution, proved 
during the revolution to be such Trudoviks that the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries had to disown them! And we Social-Democrats can 
and must now prove that the peasantry is petty bourgeois not only 
by using the analysis given in Marx's Capital, not only by quotations 
from the Erfurt Programme, not only by facts and figures from the 
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economic researches of the Narodniks and from Zemstvo statistics, 
but by the behaviour of the peasantry in the Russian revolution in 
general and the facts concerning the composition and activities of the 
Trudoviks in particular. 


No. We have nothing to complain of the way history has shared the 
honours between us and the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 


Znamya Truda, No. 13, p. 3, says: "Had the otzovists succeeded in 
turning the Social-Democrats back to their extreme militant 
principles, we would have lost some useful material for polemics, but 
we would have acquired an ally in consistent militant tactics." And a 
couple of lines earlier it says: "The struggle for freedom and socialism 
would only stand to gain if the Left wing took the lead both among 
the Cadets and among the Social-Democrats." 


Very good, Messieurs Socialist-Revolutionaries! You want to pay 
compliments to our "otzovists" and "Lefts". Allow us, then, to return 
compliment for compliment. Permit us, too, to avail ourselves of 
"useful material for polemics". 


"Let a number of parties, including the Cadets, Trudoviks and Social- 
Democrats, support the fiction that a constitutional system exists by 
their participation in the pasteboard travesty of a Duma" (Znamya 
Truda, ibid.). 


So the Third Duma is a pasteboard travesty. This phrase alone is more 
than sufficient to show the abysmal ignorance of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. Most esteemed directors of the central organ of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Third Duma is much less a pasteboard 
institution than the First and the Second Dumas were! Your failure to 
grasp this simple fact only confirms the correctness of what Proletary 
said about you in its article "Parliamentary Cretinism Inside Out". 
You are repeating word for word the common delusion of the vulgar 
bourgeois democrats, who try to persuade themselves and others that 
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bad, reactionary Dumas are pasteboard institutions, while good, 
progressive Dumas are not. 


As a matter of fact, the First and Second Dumas were pasteboard 
swords in the hands of the liberal-bourgeois intellectuals who wanted 
to scare the autocracy a little with the threat of revolution. The Third 
Duma is a real, not a pasteboard, sword in the hands of the autocracy 
and the counter-revolution. The First and Second Dumas were 
pasteboard Dumas because their decisions did not reflect the actual 
balance of material forces in the struggle of the classes in society, and 
were mere hollow words. The importance of these two Dumas lay in 
the fact that behind the front row of Cadet constitutional buffoons 
were clearly seen the real representatives of that democratic 
peasantry and that socialist proletariat who were really making the 
revolution, fighting the enemy in an open mass struggle, but had not 
yet been able to crush him. The Third Duma is not a pasteboard 
Duma, for the simple reason that its decisions reflect the actual 
balance of material forces brought about by the temporary victory of 
the counter-revolution and are, therefore, not mere words but words 
converted into action. The importance of this Duma lies in the fact 
that it has given all the politically undeveloped elements of the people 
an object-lesson, showing the relation between representative 
institutions and the actual possession of state power. Representative 
institutions, even the most "progressive", are doomed to remain 
pasteboard institutions so long as the classes represented in them do 
not possess real state power. Representative institutions, however 
reactionary they may be, are not pasteboard if the classes represented 
in them do possess real state power. 


To call the Third Duma a pasteboard travesty is an example of the 
extreme shallowness and extravagant revolutionary phrase- 
mongering that have so long been the specific distinguishing feature 
and the chief quality of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
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Let us proceed. Is it true that the Third Duma is "the fiction of a 
constitutional system"? No, it is not. Only people ignorant of the 
elementary principles taught by Lassalle nearly half a century ago 
could say a thing like that in an official party paper. What does a 
constitution mean, most worthy members of that elementary 
propaganda circle known as the Socialist-Revolutionary Party? Does 
it mean that more "freedom" and better conditions of life exist for the 
"toiling people" with a constitution than without one? No, only the 
vulgar democrats think that. The essence of a constitution is that the 
fundamental laws of the state in general, and the laws governing 
elections to and the powers of the representative institutions, etc., 
express the actual relation of forces in the class struggle. A 
constitution is fictitious when law and reality diverge; it is not 
fictitious when they coincide. The constitution of Russia in the period 
of the Third Duma is less fictitious than it was in the periods of the 
First and Second Dumas. If this conclusion arouses your ire, 
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Messieurs "Socialists"-"Revolutionaries", it is because you do not 
understand what a constitution is, and cannot tell the difference 
between a fictitious and a class constitution. A constitution can be a 
Black-Hundred, landlords' and reactionary constitution, and yet be 


less fictitious than some "liberal" constitutions. 


The trouble with the Socialist-Revolutionaries is that they are 
ignorant of Marx's historical materialism and Marx's dialectical 
method; they are wholly under the spell of vulgar bourgeois- 
democratic ideas. For them a constitution is not a new field, a new 
form of the class struggle, but an abstract blessing like the "legality", 
the "law and order", the "general good" of the liberal professors, and 
so on and so forth. In reality autocracy, constitutional monarchy and 
republic are merely different forms of class struggle; and the 
dialectics of history are such that each of these forms passes through 
different stages of development of its class content, and the transition 
from one form to another does not (in itself) at all eliminate the rule 
of the former exploiting classes under the new integument. For 
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instance, the Russian autocracy of the seventeenth century with its 
Boyar Council and boyar aristocracy bears no resemblance to the 
autocracy of the eighteenth century with its bureaucracy, its ranks 
and orders of society, and its occasional periods of "enlightened 
absolutism"; while both differ sharply from the autocracy of the 
nineteenth century, which was compelled to emancipate the peasants 
"from above", although pauperising them in the process, paving the 
way for capitalism, introducing the principle of local representative 
institutions for the bourgeoisie. By the twentieth century this last 
form of semi-feudal, semi-patriarchal absolutism had also become 
obsolete. Owing to the growth of capitalism and the increase in the 
power of the bourgeoisie, etc., it became necessary to introduce 
representative institutions on a national scale. The revolutionary 
struggle of 1905 became particularly acute around the issue as to who 
was to convene the first all-Russian representative institution, and 
how. The December defeat settled this question in favour of the old 
monarchy; and in these circumstances the constitution could be 
nothing else than a Black-Hundred and Octobrist one. 


In a new field, under institutions of the Bonapartist monarchy, at a 
higher stage of political development, the struggle is again beginning 
with the effort to overthrow the old enemy, the Black-Hundred 
monarchy. Can a socialist party refuse to make use in this struggle of 
the new representative institutions? The Socialist-Revolutionaries 
have not even the wit to pose such a question: they makeshift with 
phrases, and nothing but phrases. Listen to this: 


"At the present time we have no parliamentary channels of struggle - 
- we have only non-parliamentary channels. This conviction must 
become deep-rooted everywhere, and we must relentlessly fight 
everything that prevents it from becoming so. Let us concentrate on 
non-parliamentary means of struggle!" 


This Socialist-Revolutionary argument is based on the celebrated 
subjective method in sociology. Let the conviction become deep- 
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rooted -- and the trick is done! It never occurs to the subjectivists that 
convictions as to whether particular channels are available or not 
must be tested by objective facts. But let us look at the Report and the 
resolutions of the conference of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. We 
read: "... The sombre lull of the hard times, or rather, the time of 
social stagnation we are now passing through" (p. 4)... "the 
consolidation of the reactionary social forces"... "the fact that the 
energy of the masses is shackled". . . "among the intellectuals, the 
most impressionable section of the population, we see exhaustion, 
ideological confusion and the ebb of forces from the revolutionary 
struggle" (p. 6), and so on, and so forth. "In view of all this, the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party must . . . (b) disapprove, for tactical 
reasons, of schemes for partial mass actions which under present 
conditions may result in the fruitless waste of popular energy" (p. 7). 


Who are the "we " in "we have only non-parliamentary channels of 
struggle"? Obviously, a handful of terrorists, for none of the tirades 
quoted here contains even a hint of the mass struggle. "The fact that 
the energy of the masses is shackled". . . and "concentrate on non- 
parliamentary means of struggle" -- this simple contrast shows us yet 
once more how historically true it was to call the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries revolutionary adventurists.Is it not adventurism for 
people to indulge in catchy phrases about concentrating on means of 
struggle which they themselves admit the masses are at present 
unable to apply? Is this not the old, old psychology of the intellectual 
in despair? 


"Let us concentrate on non-parliamentary means of struggle." This 
slogan was correct in one of the most remarkable periods of the 
Russian revolution, the autumn of 1905. In repeating it uncritically at 
the present juncture the Socialist-Revolutionaries are acting like the 
hero of the popular fable who would persist in shouting the most 
inappropriate greetings. You have not understood, my dear sirs, why 
the boycott slogan was correct in the autumn of 1905, and in repeating 
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it now, uncritically, unthinkingly, like a catchword learned off by 
heart, you are displaying, not revolutionariness, but just plain 
foolishness. 


In the autumn of 1905, nobody said anything about "the fact that the 
energy of the masses was shackled". On the contrary, all parties 
agreed that the energy of the masses was seething. At that moment, 
the old regime offered a consultative parliament, obviously with the 
intention of splitting these seething forces and appeasing them, if 
only for a moment. At that time the slogan: "Concentrate on non- 
parliamentary means of struggle", was not the stock-phrase of a 
handful of ranters, but the battle-cry of men who really were at the 
head of the masses, at the head of millions of fighting workers and 
peasants. The fact that these millions responded to the call proved 
that the slogan was objectively correct, and that it expressed not 
merely the "convictions" of a handful of revolutionaries, but the 
actual situation, the temper and the initiative of the masses. Only 
ridiculous pedlars of politics can repeat this slogan and in the same 
breath say that "the energy of the masses is shackled". 


And, since we have mentioned the ridiculous, we simply must quote 
the following gem from Znamya Truda. "Let us leave it [the 
government] téte-a-téte in the Duma with the Black Hundreds and 
with the party that obeys the latest government order, and take our 
word for it that if ever these spiders are capable of devouring each 
other, this is the very situation in which they will do so"... . This "take 
our word for it" is inimitable and positively disarms an opponent. 
"Take our word for it", reader, that the leading articles in Znamya 
Truda are being written by a really sweet Socialist-Revolutionary 
school miss, who sincerely believes that the "spiders" will begin to 
"devour each other" if the opposition withdraws from the Third 
Duma. 


The clause concerning the Cadets in the resolution on our attitude 
towards the non-proletarian parties adopted at the London Congress 
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was most severely criticised by the Mensheviks. Scarcely less severe 
was their criticism of the clause which deals with the Narodnik or 
Trudovik parties. The Mensheviks tried to prove that we were 
indulgent with the Socialist-Revolutionaries, or were covering up 
certain sins which Marxists had long ago proved they were guilty of, 
and so forth. There were two reasons for the Mensheviks' vehemence 
on these points. One of them was their fundamental disagreement 
with us in our appraisal of the Russian revolution. The Mensheviks 
insist that the proletariat must make the revolution together with the 
Cadets, and not with the Trudovik peasantry against the Cadets. On 
the other hand, the Mensheviks don't understand that the open action 
of the masses and classes in the revolution has changed the situation 
and, in some cases, the character of the parties. Before the revolution 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries were only a group of intellectuals with 
Narodnik ideas. Would this description be correct after the 
revolution, or even after 1906? Obviously not. Only those who have 
learned nothing from the revolution can uphold the old view 
formulated in this way. 


The revolution has proved that this group of intellectuals with 
Narodnik ideas are the extreme Left wing of an exceedingly broad 
and undoubtedly mass Narodnik or Trudovik trend, which 
expressed the interests and point of view of the peasantry in the 
Russian bourgeois revolution. This 


has been proved by the peasant insurrections, by the Peasant Union, 
by the Trudovik group in three Dumas, and by the free press of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Trudoviks. But the Mensheviks 
have failed to understand this. They regard the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries from a doctrinaire point of view: like doctrinaires, 
they see the flaws in other people's doctrines, but do not see what real 
interests of real masses, which are a driving force in the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, are expressed or concealed by those doctrines. 
The Socialist-Revolutionary doctrine is pernicious, fallacious, 
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reactionary, adventurist, petty-bourgeois -- cry the Mensheviks. Not 
one step further, not one word more; all else is the work of the devil. 


Now that is where your mistake begins, we say to the Mensheviks. 
True, the Socialist-Revolutionary doctrine is pernicious, fallacious, 
reactionary, adventurist and petty-bourgeois. But these vices do not 
prevent this quasi-socialist doctrine from being the ideological 
vestments of a really revolutionary -- and not compromising -- 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie in Russia. For the Socialist- 
Revolutionary doctrine is only a tiny rivulet in the Trudovik, i.e., 
peasant-democratic torrent. As soon as the open struggle of masses 
and classes begins, events immediately compel us all, Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks alike, to recognise the fact, to admit the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries to the Soviets of Workers' Deputies, establish closer 
relations with the Soviets of peasants’, soldiers’, post and telegraph 
workers’, railwaymen's, etc., deputies, enter into election agreements 
with them against the liberals, vote with them in the Dumas against 
the liberals, and so forth. The revolution has not refuted our opinion 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries but corroborated it. But in doing so it 
has not left the question in its previous shape and position; it has 
elevated the question to an incomparably higher plane. Previously 
the question was one only of comparing doctrines, ideologies and the 
policies of various groups; now it is a matter of comparing the 
historical activities of the classes and masses which follow this or a 
kindred ideology. Formerly the question was, is what the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries say correct? Are the tactics of this ideological 
organisation correct? Now the question has arisen, what, in effect, is 
the behaviour of those sections of the people which consider 
themselves supporters of the Socialist-Revolutionaries or of ideas 
akin to theirs (the "labour principle", etc.)? The Mensheviks' error is 
due to their failure to understand this change that the revolution has 
brought about. 
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But apart from the reasons mentioned, this change is important also 
because it has strikingly revealed the relation of classes and parties. 
The lesson our revolution teaches is that only parties which have a 
definite class backing are strong and able to survive, whatever turn 
events may take. Open political struggle compels parties to establish 
closer relations with the masses, for without such ties parties are 
naught. Nominally, the Socialist-Revolutionaries are independent of 
the Trudoviks. Actually, however, during the revolution, they were 
compelled to join forces with the Trudoviks, on pain of being 
completely eliminated from the political arena. And it can safely be 
said that at the next rise of the revolutionary tide the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (however loudly they may shout now about their 
complete, independence) will again be obliged to join forces with the 
Trudoviks, or with similar organisations of the masses. The objective 
conditions of social life and the class struggle are more powerful than 
pious intentions and written programmes. From this aspect, which is 
the only correct one, the present rift between the Trudoviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries is merely evidence of the disintegration of 
the petty-bourgeois movement, of the lack of steadfastness on the 
part of the petty bourgeoisie, who are unable to band together in 
adverse conditions and who "drift apart". On the one hand, we have 
the Trudoviks -- unorganised, unsteady, wavering, without any firm 
political line in the Third Duma, but undoubtedly springing from the 
masses, connected with the masses, expressing the needs of the 
masses. On the other hand we have a handful of Socialist- 
Revolutionary "otzovists", who have no ties with the masses, who are 
frantic with despair, losing faith in the mass struggle (see 
Revolutsionnaya Mysl ) and concentrating on terrorism. The extreme 
opportunism of the Trudoviks (bearing in mind the stand of the 
revolutionary peasantry) and the extreme, purely verbal and 
meaningless, revolutionariness of the Socialist-Revolutionaries are 
two limitations of one and the same petty-bourgeois trend, twin 
symptoms of the same "disease", viz., the instability of the petty 
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bourgeoisie, their incapacity for systematic, persevering, staunch and 
concerted mass struggle. 


These facts throw a new light on the present Duma tactics of the 
revolutionary parties and, in particular, on the question of otzovism. 
"We have no parliamentary channels of struggle," cry the boastful 
Socialist-Revolutionary intellectuals. Who are "we", gentlemen? 
Intellectuals without the masses have never had, and never will have, 
either parliamentary or non-parliamentary means of struggle of any 
importance. What masses followed or supported you yesterday, 
during the revolution? The Trudovik peasantry. Is it true that they 
have "no parliamentary means of struggle"? It is not true. Look at the 
debates on the agrarian question in the Third Duma. You will find 
that on this issue the Trudoviks undoubtedly voiced the needs of the 
masses. Consequently, the smart phrase of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries is nothing more than empty phrase-mongering. In 
1908, the peasant masses voiced their demands from the rostrum of 
the Duma, and did not engage in "non-parliamentary" action. That is 
a fact that no amount of "Left" screeching and the shouting of 
Socialist-Revolutionary otzovist phrases can obscure. 


What was the reason for this? Was it because the "conviction" that 
non-parliamentary channels are preferable was shaken? Nonsense. 
The answer is that in this period objective conditions had not yet 
caused widespread unrest among the masses or stirred them to direct 
action. If that is the case, and it certainly is so, it was the duty of every 
party that takes itself seriously to avail itself of indirect channels. The 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were unable to avail themselves of such 
channels -- and what happened? Only that the Trudoviks made a very 
bad job of it, made a thousand times more mistakes than they would 
have done had they been guided by a party; they stumbled and fell 
very often. Out of touch with their class, with their masses, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries "concentrated" on phrase-mongering; for in 
practice they did nothing at all in 1908 to promote "non- 
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parliamentary means of struggle". This dissociation of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries from their social roots immediately begins to 
aggravate their besetting sin -- extravagant, unbridled boasting and 
bragging, as a means of covering up their impotence. "Our Party can 
congratulate itself," we read on the first page of the Report... election 
to the conference by "really existing [think of that now!] local party 
organisations"... "unanimity of feeling was reached on all questions" 
... "this was truly the attainment of unanimity" (ibid.), and so on and 
so forth. 


It is not true, gentlemen. With these loud words you are trying to 
drown the voices of dissension which have been heard quite 
distinctly, both in Revolutsionnaya Mysl (spring 1908) and in issue 
No. 13 of Znamya Truda (November 1908). This ballyhoo is a sign of 
weakness. The non-party opportunism of the Trudoviks and the 
"party" boastfulness, isolation and phrase-mongering of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries are two sides of the same medal, two extremes in the 
disintegration of one and the same petty-bourgeois stratum. It was 
not for nothing that during the revolution, when the struggle brought 
out all the different shadings, the Socialist-Revolutionaries tried, but 
tried in vain, to conceal their wavering between the Popular Socialists 
and the Maximalists. 


The cart is in the ditch. The horses have slipped their harness. The 
coachman sits astride a milestone with his cap at a jaunty angle, and 
"congratulates" himself on his "unanimity". Such is the picture of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. Such are the results of Socialist- 
Revolutionary otzovism, which has recalled a handful of intellectuals 
from the arduous, persevering, but the only really serious and fruitful 
work of educating and organising the masses, in order that they 
should indulge in loud and meaningless catchwords. 
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Lenin 

Two Worlds 

November 16, 1910 

Collected Works, Volume 16, pages 305-313. 


Much has been written in all the newspapers about the Magdeburg 
Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party. All the main events 
of this Congress, all the vicissitudes of the struggle are sufficiently 
known. The outward aspect of the struggle of the revisionists with 
the orthodox, the dramatic episodes of the Congress overmuch 
engaged the attention of the readers, to the detriment of a clarification 
of the principals involved in this struggle, the ideological and 
political roots of the divergence. Yet the debates in Magdeburg — 
above all on the question of the Badenites voting for the budget— 
provide exceedingly interesting material for characterising the two 
worlds of ideas and the two class tendencies within the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party of Germany. The voting for the budget is 
but one of the manifestations of this division into two worlds, a 
division which is so deep that it is undoubtedly bound to be 
expressed on much more serious occasions, much more profound 
and important. And now, when, as everybody can see, a great 
revolutionary storm is impending in Germany, the Magdeburg 
debates should be regarded as a small review of forces covering a 
small fraction of the army (for the question of voting for the budget 
is only a small fraction of the fundamental questions of Social- 
Democratic tactics) before the beginning of the campaign. 


What has this review shown as to how different sections of the 
proletarian army understand the tasks that confront them? How, 
judging by this review, will these different sections of the army 
conduct themselves when the time comes? —these are the questions 
on which we intend to dwell. 
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We will begin with one minor (at first glance) clash of opinion. The 
leader of the revisionists, Frank, strongly _ insisted, like all the 
Badenites, that although the Minister, von Bodman, had originally 
denied “parity of rights” of the Social-Democrats with the other, 
bourgeois, parties he had subsequently retracted this “affront”. Bebel 
in his report made the following reply on this point: 


“Tf the minister of a modern state, a representative of the existing state 
system and social order—and the purpose of the present-day state, as 
a political institution, is to defend and support the existing state 
system and social order against all attacks from the Social-Democratic 
camp, to defend it by force too in case of need—if such a minister 
declares that he does not recognise parity of rights of the Social- 
Democrats, then he is quite right from his own point of view.” Frank 
interrupted Bebel with the cry “outrageous!” Bebel continued in reply 
to him: “I find this quite natural.” Frank again exclaimed 
“outrageous!” 


Why was Frank so indignant? Because he is thoroughly imbued with 
faith in bourgeois “legality”, in bourgeois “parity of rights”, without 
understanding the historical limits of this legality, without 
understanding that all this legality must inevitably be cast to the four 
winds when the fundamental and cardinal question of the 
preservation of bourgeois property is affected. Frank is steeped in 
petty-bourgeois constitutional illusions; that is why he does not 
understand the historical conditionality of constitutional institutions 
even in a country like Germany; he believes in the absolute value the 
absolute power of the bourgeois (more correctly: bourgeois-feudal) 
constitution in Germany, and is sincerely affronted when a 
constitutional minister does not wish to recognise his, Frank’s, 
“parity of rights” as a member of parliament, as a man who acts in 
strict accordance with the law. Intoxicated by this legality, Frank goes 
so far as to forget the implacable hostility of the bourgeoisie towards 
the proletariat and, without noticing it, adopts the position of those 
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who regard this bourgeois legality as something eternal, who think 
that socialism can be fitted inside the framework of this legality. 


Bebel brings down the question from these constitutional illusions, 
which are characteristic of bourgeois democrats, to the firm realities 
of the class struggle. Can we allow ourselves to be “affronted” 
because we, the enemies of the whole bourgeois order, are not 
accorded parity of rights on the basis of bourgeois law by a champion 
of this order? Why the very admission that this could affront me, 
would show me to be unstable in nay socialist convictions! 


And Bebel tried to drive Social-Democratic views into Frank’s head 
by concrete examples. We could not be “affronted”, Bebel told Frank, 
by the Anti-Socialist Law; we were filled with anger and hatred, “and 
if it had been in our power at that time, we would have flung 
ourselves into battle, as we were longing to do heart and soul, we 
would have smashed to smithereens everything that stood in our 
path” (here the verbatim report records loud cries of approval). “We 
would have been traitors to our cause not to have done so” (Hear, 
hear!). “But it was not in our power.” 


I take it as an affront that a constitutional minister does not recognise 
the parity of rights of the socialists, argues Frank. You must not be 
affronted, says Bebel, because your parity of rights has been denied 
by a man who not so long ago was strangling you, riding roughshod 
over all “principles”, whose duty it was to strangle you in defence of 
the bourgeois order who will put a stranglehold on you tomorrow 
(Bebel did not say this, but he hinted at it broadly enough; we shall 
explain in the proper place why Bebel so cautiously confines himself 
to hints). We would have been traitors if, having the opportunity, we 
had not throttled these enemies of the proletariat. 


Two worlds of ideas: on the one hand, the point of view of the 
proletarian class struggle, which in certain historical periods can 
proceed on the basis of bourgeois legality, but which leads inevitably 
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to a denouement, an open collision, to the dilemma: either “smash” 
the bourgeois state “to smithereens” or be defeated and strangled. On 
the other hand, the point of view of the reformist, the petty bourgeois 
who cannot see the wood for the trees, who cannot, through the tinsel 
of constitutional legality, see the fierce class struggle, who forgets in 
the backwoods of some diminutive state the great historical problems 
of the present day. 


The reformists imagine themselves to be realist politicians, doers of 
positive work, statesmen. It is in the interests of the masters of 
bourgeois society to encourage these childish illusions in the ranks of 
the proletariat, but the | Social-Democrats must destroy them 
ruthlessly. The talk of parity of rights is “nothing but meaningless 
phrases”, said Bebel. “Anyone who can take in a whole socialist 
faction with these phrases is certainly a statesman,” said Babel, amid 
general laughter from the Party Congress, “but those who let 
themselves be taken in are anything but statesmen.” This is a home 
thrust at all the opportunists in the socialist movement who let 
themselves be taken in by the National Liberals in Germany and the 
Cadets in Russia. “Negators,” said Bebel, “often achieve far more 
than those who stand for so-called positive work. Sharp criticism, 
sharp opposition always falls on fertile ground if this criticism is just, 
as ours unquestionably is.” 


The opportunist phrases about positive work mean in many cases 
working for the liberals, in general working for others, who hold the 
reins of power, who set the course of the given state, society, 
community. And Bebel drew this conclusion, frankly, declaring that 
“in our Party there are no few National Liberals of this kind, pursuing 
a National-Liberal policy”. As an example, he mentioned Bloch, the 
well-known editor of the so-called (so-called is Bebel’s word) Socialist 
Monthly (Sozialistisehe Monatshefte). “National Liberals have no 
place in our Party,” declared Babel outright, to the general approval 
of the Congress. 
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Look at the list of contributors to the Socialist Monthly. You will find 
there all the representatives of international opportunism. They 
cannot find praise high enough for the behaviour of our liquidators. 
Are there not two worlds of ideas here when the leader of the German 
Social-Democrats calls the editor of this journal a National Liberal? 


Opportunists throughout the world favour the policy of a bloc with 
the liberals; now openly and outrightly pro claiming and 
implementing it, now advocating or justifying election agreements 
with the liberals, support of their slogans, etc. Babel has time and 
again exposed the sheer falsity, the sheer mendacity of this policy, 
and we can say without exaggeration that every Social-Democrat 
should know and remember his words. 


“Tf I, as a Social-Democrat, enter into an alliance with bourgeois 
parties, it is a thousand to one that the bourgeois parties will gain by 
it, not the Social-Democrats. We shall be the losers. It is a political 
law, that wherever the Rights and Lefts enter an alliance, the Lefts 
lose, the Rights win... 


“Tf I enter into a political alliance with a party whose principles are 
hostile to mine, I must of necessity modify my tactics, i.e, my 
methods of struggle, in order not to break this alliance. I can no longer 
criticise ruthlessly, I cannot fight for principles, because this would 
give offence to my allies; I have to keep quiet, cover up a lot of things, 
make excuses for the inexcusable, gloss over matters that cannot be 
glossed over.” 


Opportunism is opportunism for the very reason that it sacrifices the 
fundamental interests of the movement to momentary advantages or 
considerations based on the most short-sighted, superficial 
calculations. Frank pathetically declared in Magdeburg that the 
ministers in Baden “want us, Social-Democrats, to work together with 
them”! 
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We must look not above but below, we said during the revolution to 
our opportunists who were repeatedly led astray by various 
prospects held out by the Cadets. Babel, with the Franks arrayed 
before him, said in his closing remarks at Magdeburg: “The masses 
cannot understand that there are Social-Democrats who support with 
a vote of confidence a government which the masses would much 
prefer to do away with altogether. I often get the impression that a 
section of our leaders has ceased to understand the sufferings and 
afflictions of the masses (thunderous applause), that the position of 
the masses has become alien to them.” Yet “all over Germany an 


enormous resentment has accumulated among the masses”. 


“We are living through a time,” said Babel in another part of his 
speech, “when rotten compromises are particularly impermissible. 
Class contradictions are not subsiding but growing more acute. We 
are on the threshold of very, very grave times. What will happen after 
the forthcoming elections? We shall wait and see. If matters coma to 
the outbreak of a European war in 1912 you will see what we are in 
for, where we shall have to take our stand. It will probably not be 
where the Badenites are standing today.” 


While some people are becoming smugly content with the state of 
affairs which has become customary in Germany, Bebel himself turns 
all his attention to the inevitable change which is impending and 
advises that the Party’s attention should be turned to it. “All our 
experiences so far have been skirmishes at the outposts, mere trifles,” 
said Bebel in his closing remarks. The main struggle lies ahead. And 
from the standpoint of this main struggle, the whole tactics of the 
opportunists are the height of spinelessness and short-sightedness. 


Bebel only speaks in hints about the coming struggle. Never once 
does he say outright that revolution is impending in Germany, 
although such, undoubtedly, is the, idea in his mind—all his 
references to the aggravation of contradictions, the difficulty of 
reforms in Prussia, the inextricable position of the government and 
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the classes in command, the growth of resentment among the masses, 
the danger of a European war, the intensification of the economic 
yoke as a result of the high cost of living, the amalgamation of the 
capitalists in trusts and cartels, etc., etc.—all are clearly intended to 
open the eyes of the Party and the masses to the inevitability of a 
revolutionary struggle. 


Why is Bebel so cautious? Why does he confine himself to pointed 
references? Because the maturing revolution in Germany encounters 
a special, peculiar political situation that does not resemble other pre- 
revolutionary periods in other countries and for that reason requires 
from the leaders of the proletariat the solution of a somewhat new 
problem. The chief feature of this peculiar pre-revolutionary situation 
consists in the fact that the coming revolution must inevitably be 
incomparably more profound, more radical, drawing far broader 
masses into a, more difficult, stubborn and prolonged struggle than 
all previous revolutions. Yet at the same time this pre-revolutionary 
situation is marked by the greater (in comparison with anything 
hitherto) domination of legality, which has become an obstacle to 
those who introduced it. There lies the peculiarity of the situation, 
there lies the difficulty and novelty of the problem. 


The irony of history has brought it about that the ruling classes of 
Germany, who have created the strongest state known in the whole 
second half of the nineteenth century, who have consolidated 
conditions for the most rapid capitalist progress and conditions for 
the most stable constitutional legality, are now most unmistakably 
coming toa point when this legality, their legality, will have to be 
shattered—so that the domination of the bourgeoisie may be 
preserved. 


For about half a century the German Social-Democratic Labour Party 
has made exemplary use of bourgeois legality, haying created the best 
proletarian organisations, a magnificent press, having raised to the 
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highest pitch (that is possible under capitalism) the class- 
consciousness and solidarity of the proletarian socialist vanguard. 


Now the time is drawing near when this half-century phase of 
German history must, by force of objective causes, be replaced by a 
different phase. The era of utilising the legality created by the 
bourgeoisie is giving way to an era of tremendous revolutionary 
battles, and these battles, in effect, will be the destruction of all 
bourgeois legality, the whole bourgeois system, while in form they 
must begin (and are beginning) with panicky efforts on the part of the 
bourgeoisie to get rid of the legality which, though it is their own 
handiwork, has become unbearable to them! “You shoot first, 
Messieurs the Bourgeoisie!” —with these words, spoken in 1892, 
Engels summed up the peculiarity of the position and the peculiarity 
of the tactical problems of the revolutionary proletariat. 


The socialist proletariat will not forget for a moment that it is 
confronted, inevitably confronted, with a revolutionary mass 
struggle that must sweep away all the legalities of the doomed 
bourgeois society. But, at the same time, a party which has 
magnificently utilised a half-century of bourgeois legality against the 
bourgeoisie has not the slightest reason to renounce those 
conveniences in the struggle, that advantage in battle afforded by the 
fact that the enemy is caught in the toils of his own legality, that the 
enemy is compelled to “shoot first”, is compelled to shatter his own 
legality. 


There lies the peculiarity of the pre-revolutionary situation in modern 
Germany. That is why old Bebel is so cautious, fixing all his attention 
on the great struggle which is to come, exerting all the power of his 
vast talent, his experience and authority against the short-sighted, 
spine less opportunists, who do not understand this struggle, who are 
not fit to lead it, who during the revolution will probably find 
themselves degraded from the leaders to the led or even cast aside. 
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In Magdeburg these leaders were remonstrated with, they were 
censured, they were given an official ultimatum as_ the 
representatives of all that was unreliable that had accumulated in the 
great revolutionary army, of all that was weak, infected with 
bourgeois legality and stupefied by pious prostrations before this 
legality, before all the limitations of what is one of the eras of slavery, 
i.e., one of the eras of bourgeois supremacy. In condemning the 
opportunists, threatening them with expulsion, the German 
proletariat thereby expressed its condemnation of all the elements in 
Its mighty organisation personifying stagnation, diffidence, 
flabbiness and inability to break with the psychology of moribund 
bourgeois society. In condemning the bad revolutionaries in its own 
ranks, the vanguard class held one of the last reviews of its forces 
before entering upon the path of social revolution. 


While the attention of all revolutionary Social-Democrats throughout 
the world was concentrated on seeing how the German workers were 
preparing for action, selecting the moment for action, keeping a 
watchful eye on the enemy and purging themselves of the 
weaknesses of opportunism— the opportunists throughout the world 
were gloating over the differences which had arisen between 
Luxemburg and Kautsky in their estimate of the present situation, on 
the question whether one of those turning-points like the Ninth of 
January in the Russian revolution was due now or not just yet, this 
very minute or the next. The opportunists gloated. They did their 
utmost to make a burning issue of these differences, which were not 
of prime importance, in the columns of Socialist Monthly, Golos 
Sotsial-Demokrata (Martynov), Zhizn, Vozrozhdeniye and suchlike 
liquidationist papers and Neue Zeit (Martov). The shabbiness of these 
methods of the opportunists in all countries was indelibly registered 
in Magdeburg, where differences of opinion among the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats of Germany did not play any appreciable role. The 
opportunists however gloated too soon. The Magdeburg Congress 
adopted the first part of the resolution proposed by Rosa Luxemburg, 
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in which there is direct reference to the mass strike as a means of 
struggle. 
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Lenin 

To the Russian Collegium of the C.C. 
February 1911 

Collected Works, Volume 17, pages 106-109. 


In view of the possibility and likelihood of the Central Committee 
being convened in Russia, we consider it our duty to outline our 
views on several important questions affecting our position as people 
responsible to the Party. 


(1) At the January 1910 Plenary Meeting, we, responsible 
representatives of the Bolshevik trend, concluded an agreement with 
the Central Committee, published in the Central Organ, No. 11. Our 
application, submitted by three officials, with power of attorney from 
Meshkovsky, is a formal cancellation of this agreement owing to the 
non-fulfilment of its clearly-defined conditions by the Golos and 
Vperyod groups. Naturally, it is understood that we, although 
compelled to submit this application because no functioning Central 
Committee actually exists and there is the beginning of a split abroad, 
will willingly withdraw it, or agree to a review of the agreement, if 
the Central Committee succeeds in meeting and in re-establishing 
Party work and the Party line violated by the afore-mentioned 
factions. 


(2) The Party line was clearly defined by the Plenary Meeting, and it 
is useless for the Golos group and Trotsky and Co. to try to confuse 
the issue. The line consists in recognising that both liquidationism 
and otzovism are bourgeois theories having a fatal influence on the 
proletariat. After the Plenary Meeting, in violation of its decisions, 
these two trends have developed and taken shape in anti-Party 
factions—the Potresov and Golos groups on the one hand, and the 
Vperyod group on the other. Among the Mensheviks, support for the 
Party line laid down by the Meeting was forthcoming from only the 
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so-called pro-Party or Plekhanov group, those who have been and 
still are resolutely conducting a struggle against the Potresov and 
Golos trends. 


(3) For this reason, as representatives of the Bolshevik trend, we 
emphatically protest against the Golos group’s attack on Innokenty 
for having refused, in the summer of 1910, to recognise as candidates 
for co-option those Mensheviks who remained true to Golos or whose 
actions were not fully indicative of their Party affiliation. In doing so, 
Innokenty , the chief representative of a trend in Bolshevism differing 
from ours, acted correctly, and we have written proof that precisely 
as its representative he defined the Party principle uniting all 
Bolsheviks, before witnesses from the P.S.D., in the manner shown. 


(4) The attempt of the Golos group, in the name of the splitting faction 
of émigrés, to propose from abroad “their own” candidates for co- 
option to the C.C. cannot be regarded as anything but an unheard-of 
affront. While at the Plenary Meeting there may have been people 
who sincerely believed the pledges of the Mensheviks to struggle 
against the liquidators, now, a year later, it is quite clear that the Golos 
people cannot be trusted on this question. We protest resolutely 
against candidates being put forward for election by the émigré 
faction of liquidators, and demand that Plekhanov’s followers in 
Russia be circularised, they can undoubtedly provide canididates 
from among the pro-Party Mensheviks. 


(5) The splitting moves of the Golos and Vperyod groups and of 
Trotsky are now fully recognised, not only by the Bolsheviks and the 
Poles (in the Central Organ), but also by Plekhanov’s group (see the 
Paris resolution of Plekhanov’s group). We assert that the first 
decisive step towards a split was the announcement made by Trotsky 
on November 27, 1910, without the knowledge of the C.C., of the 
convening of a conference and of the “fund” for it. Our application 
(December 5, 1910) was the reply we were forced to make to that 
announcement. The Vperyod school has become one of the centres of 
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this split; Trotsky took part in it in defiance of the clear decision of the 
Party School Commission. We were blamed in print by Golos for 
“disorganising” this school. Considering it our duty to disorganise 
anti-Party émigré factions, we demand the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the “funds” of this school and the help 
given it by Trotsky and Golos. By shouting about expropriation, 
which we put an end to once and for all at the Plenary Meeting, the 
Golos group are not only blackmailing, but are covering up their 
moral (and not only moral) support of the violators of the resolution 
of the Meeting. 


(6) Olgin, a follower of Plekhanov, has disclosed that Dan frankly 
explained the desire of the Golos group to transfer the C.C. to Russia 
as being due to the probability (or inevitability) of its failure. The 
Party tribunal will have to make a pronouncement on this. Anyone 
who has followed the Golos group’s policy over the past year will 
have no doubt that in actual fact they have been splitting the C.C. and 
hampering its work. The London candidates of Golos are not only 
alive but carry out political work in an anti-Party spirit both in the 
workers’ unions and in the press. By absenting themselves from the 
C.C. meeting, they confirm their liquidationism. For this reason we 
are in duty bound to warn the comrades on the C.C. in Russia, who 
are working under desperately difficult conditions (since they are all 
known to the police), that they are also threatened by an internal 
enemy inside the Party. We cannot manage without some sort of base 
abroad unless we are prepared to run the risk of a single failure on 
our part freeing the hands of the disruptive Potresovs. The Central 
Committee Bureau Abroad, which is now carrying out a policy of aid 
to the Vperyod and Golos groups and to Trotsky, cannot be allowed 
to remain abroad. We cannot rely on the pledged word or the 
“signing” of a resolution. We must, if we wish to be realistic 
politicians who are not deluded by mere formalities, study the 
ideological-political trends emanating from the working-class 


movement and from the counter revolutionary influence on it. 
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These trends have grown and developed since 1908. They have 
brought Plekhanov’s group and the Bolsheviks closer together, and 
have created a bloc between the Golos and Vperyod groups and 
Trotsky, who support the split while endeavouring to hide its 
existence. The immediate future of our Party (and it is useless closing 
our eyes to this) will inevitably be determined by the struggle along 
these lines; not the desires of individuals or groups, but the objective 
conditions of the epoch, as shown in the resolution of the Plenary 
Meeting, give rise to the struggle. 


The representatives of the Bolshevik trend, signatories to the 
agreement with the C.C. in January 1910 (three, and on the authority 
of the fourth, Meshkovsky) 
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Lenin 


The Platform of the Reformists and the Platform of the 
Revolutionary Social-Democrats 


November 5 (18), 1912. 
Collected Works, Volume 18, pages 378-386. 


The revolutionary upswing in Russia made itself clearly felt in the 
first half of 1912. The number of political strikers, as calculated by the 
factory owners, reached 515,000 for five months. A particularly 
important document, reprinted in full in No. 27 of the Central Organ, 
namely, the May Day appeal of the St. Petersburg workers, provides 
evidence as to the nature of the strikers’ slogans, their demands, the 
political content of their demonstrations, meetings, etc. 


The slogans with which the St. Petersburg workers came forward in 
those memorable days were not reformist but revolutionary Social- 
Democratic slogans: a constituent assembly, an eight-hour working 
day, confiscation of the land ed estates, the overthrow of the tsarist 
government, and a democratic republic. 


The revolts and attempted revolts of soldiers and sailors—in 
Turkestan, in the Baltic Fleet and on the Black Sea—supplied fresh 
objective evidence that after long years of rampant counter- 
revolution and of a lull in the working-class movement, a new 


revolutionary upswing had begun. 


This upswing coincided with the period of the elections to the Fourth 
Duma, when all parties and all political trends had to present, in one 
form or another, their general appraisal of the political situation. 
Now, if we want to analyse our political tasks seriously, as the tasks 
of the working class and not the pious wishes of little groups, and if 
we want to test programmes and platforms in a Marxist way by 
comparing them with the facts of the mass struggle and with the 
actions of all the classes of this society, we must also test the various 
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election platforms on the touch stone of this revolutionary upswing 
of the masses. For, as far as the Social-Democrats are concerned, 
elections are not a special political operation, not an attempt to win 
seats through all sorts of promises and declarations, but merely a 
special occasion for advocating the basic demands and the principles 
of the political world outlook of the class-conscious proletariat. 


The programmes and platforms of all the government parties, from 
the Black Hundreds to Guchkov, leave no room for doubt. They are 
plainly and openly counter-revolutionary. It is common knowledge 
that these parties lack a foothold of any real importance not only 
among the working class and the peasantry, but even among wide 
sections of the bourgeoisie. These sections have almost completely 
turned away from the Octobrists. 


The programmes and platforms of the liberal bourgeois parties have 
been published in part almost officially (the platform of the Moslem 
group) and are partly known quite accurately through the “big” 
political press (the platforms of the “Progressists” and of the Cadets). 
The essence of all these programmes and platforms has been 
inimitably expressed in the declarations of the garrulous Cadet, 
Gredeskul, which were reprinted in Rech and from there found their 
way into the Marxist press. 


“A public denial of the need for a new revolution in Russia” is how 
Gredeskul himself formulated his views (cf. Sotsial-Demokrat No. 27, 
p. 3). It was he, too, who contrast ed the real platform of the liberals 
(with the Cadets at their head) with that of the revolutionaries, saving 
that “what we need is merely quiet, persevering and confident 


constitutional work”. 


We stress the words “real platform”, for in Russia, as in all bourgeois 


countries, most platforms are mere window dressing. 


The crux of the matter is what was admitted (in a rare fit of 
truthfulness) by Mr. Gredeskul. The liberal monarchist bourgeoisie is 
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opposed to a new revolution and advocates only constitutional 


reforms. 


The Social-Democrats consistently, and the bourgeois democrats 
(Narodniks) hesitantly, uphold the “need” for anew revolution, and 
are carrying on propaganda in favour of such a revolution. The 
upswing of the mass struggle has begun. The revolutionary Social- 
Democrats are trying to extend and strengthen it, helping it develop 
to a still higher plane, to the stage of revolution. The reformists, 
however, regard the upswing as a mere “revival”; their policy is a 
policy aimed at obtaining constitutional concessions, constitutional 
reforms. It follows that the bourgeoisie and proletariat have entered, 
at this “stage” of Russian history as well, into a struggle for influence 
over the “people”, over the masses. No one can foretell the outcome 
of this struggle, but neither can anyone entertain any doubts as to the 
position which the R.S.D.L.P. must occupy in this struggle. 


It is in this way, and only in this way, that one can start to appraise 
the election platform of the Party and the election platform issued the 
other day by the “Organising Committee” elected by the 
liquidationist conference. 


The election platform of the Party, published by the Central 
Committee after the January Conference, was draft ed before the 
events of April and May. These events proved it correct. A single 
theme runs through the whole platform—criticism of constitutional 
reforms in present-day Russia as hopeless and utopian, and the 
propaganda of revolution. The slogans of the platform have been 
framed precisely in such a way as to express the revolutionary tasks 
with perfect clarity and make it absolutely impossible to mistake 
them for promises of constitutional reforms. The platform of the Party 
represents a direct appeal of the revolutionary Social-Democrats to 
hundreds of thousands of political strikers, to those who are in the 
front ranks of the millions of the muzhik armed forces, to whom it 
explains the tasks of an uprising. A revolutionary party could not 
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even dream of a better test for its platform, of a better confirmation of 
it by experience, than this direct response to the explanations of the 
Party —the May strikes and the attempted military revolts in June and 
July. 


Look at the platform of the liquidators. Its liquidationist essence is 
artfully concealed by Trotsky’s revolutionary phrases. This 
camouflage may sometimes blind na\"ive and _ altogether 
inexperienced people and may even appear to be “reconciliation” 
between the liquidators and the Party. But the most cursory 
examination will rapidly dissipate this self-deception. 


The platform of the liquidators was written after the May strikes and 
the attempted revolts in the summer. And in seeking a real practical 
answer to the question of the essence of this platform, the first thing 
we ask is: how does it appraise those strikes and those attempts? 


“The economic upswing...”, “...by the growth of its strike movement, 
the proletariat has signalled the coming new social upswing...”, “...the 
powerful April movement of the proletariat demanding freedom of 
association” — that is all the liquidators’ platform says about the April 


and May strikes. 


But this is indeed an untruth! It is a crying distortion of the issue! The 
main thing is omitted here, namely, the revolutionary character of the 
political strike, which is not aimed at winning a constitutional reform, 


but at overthrowing the government, i.e., at revolution. 


How could such an untruth come to be written in an illegal, 
revolutionary leaflet full of “red” phrases? It had to be, because such 
is the view of the liberals and the liquidators. They see in strikes what 
they wish to see—a struggle for constitutional reforms. They do not 
see what they do not wish to see, namely, a revolutionary upswing. 
We liberals want to fight for reform, but not for revolution—there you 
have the truth of the class position that found expression in the 
untruth of the liquidators. 
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With regard to the attempted revolts we read, “...the soldiers in the 
barracks are driven by violence, humiliation and starvation to 
outbursts of desperate protest, then they are suppressed with bullets, 
the rope”, etc. 


This is a liberal appraisal. We revolutionary Social-Democrats regard 
the attempted revolts as the beginning of an uprising of the masses, 
even if an unsuccessful, untimely, incorrect beginning. And we know 
that the masses learn how to make a successful uprising only from 
the experience of unsuccessful ones, just as the Russian workers, by a 
series of unsuccessful, and sometimes particularly unsuccessful, 
political strikes in 1901-04 learned to organise the successful strike of 
October 1905. We say that the workers and peasants who are most 
downtrodden by the barracks have begun to rise in revolt. Hence the 
plain and obvious conclusion: we must explain to them how and for 
what purpose they should prepare for a successful uprising. 


The liberals take a different view. The soldiers are “driven” to 
“outbursts of desperate protest”, they say. To a liberal, an insurgent 
soldier is not the subject of the revolution, not the forerunner of the 
masses rising in revolt, but an object of governmental evil (“driven to 
desperation”), serving to demonstrate that evil. 


See how bad our government is —it drives the soldiers to desperation 
and then suppresses them with bullets, says the liberal (the inference 
being: if we liberals were in power, there would be no soldiers’ 


mutinies). 


See how deeply and widely revolutionary energy is maturing among 
the masses—says the Social-Democrat—even the soldiers and sailors 
who are downtrodden by barrack drill are beginning to rise in revolt, 
and by rising badly they teach how to rise successfully. 


As you see, the liquidators have “interpreted” (in the senatorial sense 
of the word interpret) the revolutionary upsurge in Russia during the 
spring and the summer. 
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After which they “interpreted” the programme of our Party. 
The Programme of the R.S.D.L.P. says: 


“The R.S.D.L.P. sets itself the immediate political task of 
overthrowing the tsarist autocracy and replacing it by a democratic 
republic, whose constitution would ensure: (1) the sovereignty of the 
people” ... etc., and then comes a list of “liberties” and “rights”. 


One would think that this could not be misunderstood; the 
“immediate” task is the overthrow of the autocracy and _ its 
replacement by a republic, which would ensure liberties. 


The liquidators have revised all this. 


In their platform we read: “The Social-Democrats call on the people 
to fight for a democratic republic.... 


“Striving for this aim, which the people will be able to achieve only 
as a result of revolution, the Social-Democrats in the present election 
campaign [listen to this!] call on the working masses to rally to the 
following current demands: (1) universal, etc., suffrage ... in the 
elections to the Duma”, etc. 


Mr. Peshekhonov, a Socialist-Revolutionary liquidator, wrote in the 
autumn of 1906, when he was founding an “open party” (and almost 
succeeded in founding it, but the police stepped in and put him in 
quod!), that the republic was a “remote prospect”, that “the question 
of a republic requires extreme caution”, that the immediate demands 


now were reforms. 


But the Socialist-Revolutionary liquidator was na\"ive, simple, 
clumsy and blunt. Do the “European” opportunists ever act in that 
way? No. They are more cunning, more clever, more diplomatic. 


They do not renounce the slogan of a republic—what a libel! They 
only “interpret” it in a suitable fashion, being prompted by 
considerations obvious to every philistine. It is a moot point whether 
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there will be a revolution or not, says the man in the street simply, 
and Trotsky repeats it in a scholarly fashion in Nasha Zarya (No. 5, p. 
21). A republic “only as a result of revolution”, but the “current” issue 
“in the present election campaign” is constitutional reforms! 


Everything went off so smoothly: the republic is both recognised and 
relegated to the distant future. Heaps of r-r-revolutionary words were 
spoken, but in reality the demands put forward “in the present 
election campaign” (the whole platform is written only for this 
present campaign!) as “current are those for reforms. 


Yes, it was certainly great “masters of diplomacy” who were present 
at the liquidators’ conference. But what puny masters they are! While 
they may delight the group diplomatists and mislead the simple- 
minded “conciliators” the Marxists will talk to them in a different 


strain. 


The philistine is satisfied with the undoubted, holy and empty truth 
that it is impossible to say in advance whether there will be a 
revolution or not. A Marxist is not satisfied with that; he says: our 
propaganda and the propaganda of all worker Social-Democrats is 
one of the factors determining whether there will be a revolution or 
not. Hundreds of thousands of political strikers and the foremost men 
of various units of the armed forces ask us, our Party, what they 
should strive for, for the sake of what they should rise, what they 
should try to achieve, whether they should expand the up- surge 
that has begun into a revolution, or whether they should direct it 
towards a struggle for reforms. 


The revolutionary Social-Democrats have given their answer to these 
questions, which are more interesting and important than the 
philistine-Trotskyist attitude of uncertainty: will there be a revolution 
or not, who can tell? 


Our answer is—criticism of the utopia of constitutional reforms, 
explanation of the futility of the hopes placed in them, the utmost all- 
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round promotion of the revolutionary upsurge, utilisation of the 
election campaign for this purpose. Whether or not there will be a 
revolution does not depend on us alone. But we shall do our work, 
and this work will never be in vain. It will sow the seeds of democracy 
and proletarian independence deep among the masses, and these 
seeds will certainly sprout and produce either a democratic 
revolution tomorrow, or a socialist revolution the day after. 


Those, however, who preach to the masses their vulgar, 
intellectualist. Bundist-Trotskyist scepticism—“we don’t know 
whether there will be a revolution or not, but the ‘current’ issue is 
reforms” —are already corrupting the masses, preaching liberal 
utopias to them. 


Instead of permeating the election campaign with the spirit of the 
present, real, “actual” political situation, in which half a million 
workers are engaged in revolutionary strikes, and the foremost men 
in the muzhik armed forces are firing on their aristocrat officers— 
instead of this they dismiss from their would-be “European” (they 
are so European, so European, are our liquidators!) “parliamentary” 
considerations this real situation (in which there is very little of the 
“European”, but very much of the “Chinese”, that is to say, of the 
democratic-revolutionary), and having dismissed it by means of a 
few non-committal phrases, they declare the reformist election 
campaign to be the real thing. 


The Social-Democratic Party needs a platform for the elections to the 
Fourth Duma in order once more to explain to the masses—in 
connection with the elections, on the occasion of the elections, and in 
debates on the elections—the need for, and the urgency and 
inevitability of, the revolution. 


They, the liquidators, need a platform “for” the elections, ie., a 
platform enabling them politely to dismiss considerations about a 
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revolution as an uncertain eventuality and to declare the election 
campaign for a list of constitutional reforms to be the “real” thing. 


The Social-Democratic Party wants to use the elections in order again 
to drive home to the masses the idea of the need for revolution, and 
the fact of the revolutionary up swing which has begun. That is why 
the Social-Democratic Party, in its platform, says briefly and plainly 
to those voting in the elections to the Fourth Duma: not constitutional 
reforms, but a republic, not reformism, but revolution. 


The liquidators are using the elections to the Fourth Duma to preach 
constitutional reforms and weaken the idea of revolution. It is for this 
purpose and because of this that they depict soldiers’ revolts as 
“outbursts of desperate protest” to which soldiers are “driven”, and 
not as the beginning of a mass uprising which will grow or subside 
according, among other things, to whether or not all the Social- 
Democratic workers of Russia at once begin to support it with all their 
might, with all their energy, with all their enthusiasm. 


It is for this purpose that the May strikes have been “interpreted” 


from being revolutionary into being reformist. 


It is for this purpose that the Party programme has been 
“interpreted”, and instead of the “immediate” task of establishing a 
republic that will ensure liberties, it has been decreed to regard as 
current in the “present election campaign” —for the Fourth Duma, 
don’t laugh! —the demand for various liberties. 


How much that is old Chinese there is in Russian life! What an 
amount of old Chinese practices there is in our tsarism, and also in 
our liquidators, who wish to fit the “ceremonials” of parliamentary 
struggle and reformism into a setting which has the Purishkeviches 
and Treshchenkovs on top and revolutionary attempts of the masses 
below! How much that is old Chinese there is in these vain efforts of 
intellectuals to defend themselves against the Khvostovs and 
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Makarovs by producing a letter of recommendation from MacDonald 
and Jaures, from Bissolati and Bernstein, from Kolb and Frank! 


The diplomatic “reconciliation” of liquidationist views with those of 
the Party that was staged by Trotsky at the liquidationist conference 
does not in reality “reconcile” anything at all. It does not remove the 
greatest political fact, which determines the entire social and political 
situation in present-day Russia. That fact is the struggle between the 
reformist and the revolutionary Social-Democratic platforms; it is the 
pronouncement of the bourgeoisie, as represented by its liberal party 
leaders, against the need for a new revolution in Russia and in favour 
of purely constitutional “work”, in opposition to the revolutionary 
strike of hundreds of thousands of proletarians, which is a call to the 
masses to begin a real struggle for freedom. 


To make one bow to the reformists and another to the revolutionary 
Social-Democrats does not do away with this objective political fact, 
does not weaken its force and weight in the slightest degree. Good 
intentions to smooth over differences arising from this fact—even 
assuming that these intentions are indeed perfectly “good” and 
sincere—are powerless to alter the irreconcilably hostile political 


tendencies arising from the entire counter-revolutionary situation. 


The proletariat has risen with its revolutionary Social-Democratic 
banner, and on the eve of the Fourth, Black Hundred, Duma, It will 
not lower it before the liberals, will not furl it to please the reformists, 
will not consent to blunt or tone down its platform for reasons of 
group diplomacy. 


The platform of revolutionary Social-Democracy versus the platform 
of reformism—this was the watchword under which the May strikes 
took place. Under it, too, the R.S.D.L.P. is entering the elections to a 
landlord and priest Duma, and under it the Party will carry on its 
entire work in that Duma and among the masses. 
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Lenin 

May Day Action by the Revolutionary Proletariat 
June 15, 1913. 

Collected Works, Volume 19, pages 218-227. 


A year has passed since the Lena events and the first, decisive 
upsurgence in the revolutionary working-class movement since the 
June Third coup. The tsar’s Black Hundreds and the landowners, the 
mob of officials and the bourgeoisie have celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of plunder, Tatar incursions, and the disgracing of Russia 
by the Romanovs. The Fourth Duma has convened and begun its 
“work”, though it has no faith in that work and has quite lost its 
former counter-revolutionary vigour. Confusion and tedium have 
beset liberal society, which is listlessly making appeals for reforms 
while admitting the impracticability of anything even approximating 


reform. 


And now comes a May Day action by Russia’s working class, who 
first held a rehearsal in Riga, then went into resolute action in St. 
Petersburg on May 1. (0.S.); this action has rent the dun and dreary 
atmosphere like a thunderbolt. The tasks of the approaching 
revolution have come to the fore again in all their grandeur, and the 
forces of the advanced class leading it stand out in bold relief before 
hundreds of old revolutionaries, whom persecution by hang men and 
desertion by friends have not defeated or broken, and before millions 
of people of the new generation of democrats and socialists. 


Weeks before May Day, the government appeared to have lost its 
wits, while the gentlemen who own factories behaved as if they had 
never had any wits at all. The arrests and searches seemed to have 
turned all the workers’ districts in the capital upside down. The 
provinces did not lag behind the centre. The harassed factory owners 
called conferences and adopted contradictory slogans, now 
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threatening the workers with punishment and lock-outs, now making 
concessions in advance and consenting to stop work, now inciting the 
government to commit atrocities, now reproaching the government 
and calling on it to include May Day in the number of official 
holidays. 


But even though the gendarmes showed the utmost zeal, even though 
they “purged” the industrial suburbs, even though they made arrests 
right and left according to their latest “lists of suspects”, it was no use. 
The workers laughed at the impotent rage of the tsar’s gang and the 
capitalist class and derided the governor’s menacing and pitiful 
“announcements”; they wrote satirical verses and circulated them by 
hand or passed them on by word of mouth; they produced, as if from 
nowhere fresh batches of small, poorly printed “leaflets”, short and 
plain, but very instructive, calling for strikes and demonstrations, and 
reminding the people of the old, uncurtailed, revolutionary slogans 
of the Social-Democrats, who in 1905 led the first onslaught of the 
masses against the autocracy and against monarchy. 


A hundred thousand on strike on May Day, said the government 
press the next day. Bourgeois newspapers, using the first telegraphed 
information, reported a hundred and_ twenty-five thousand 
(Kievskaya Mysl). A correspondent of the central organ of the 
German Social-Democrats wired from St. Petersburg that it was a 
hundred and fifty thousand. And the day after the whole bourgeois 
press quoted a figure of 200,000-220,000. Actually, the number of 
strikers reached 250,000! 


But, apart from the number of May Day strikers, much more 
impressive—and much more significant—were the revolutionary 
street demonstrations held by the workers. Everywhere in and 
around the capital crowds of workers singing revolutionary songs, 
calling loudly for revolution and carrying red flags fought for several 
hours against police and security forces frantically mobilised by the 
government. And those workers made the keenest of the tsar s 
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henchmen feel that the struggle was in earnest, that the police were 
not faced with a handful of individuals engaged in a trivial Slavophil 
affair, that it was actually the masses of the capital’s working class 
who had risen. 


This was a really brilliant, open demonstration of the proletariat’s 
revolutionary aspirations, of its revolutionary forces steeled and 
reinforced by new generations, of revolutionary appeals to the people 
and the peoples of Russia. Last year the government and the 
manufacturers were able to take comfort from the fact that the Lena 
explosion could not have been foreseen, that they could not have 
made immediate preparations to combat its consequences; this time, 
however, the monarchy had displayed acute foresight, there had been 
ample time for preparation and the “measures” taken were most 
“vigorous”; the result was that the tsarist monarchy revealed its 
complete impotence when faced with a revolutionary awakening of 
the proletarian masses. 


Indeed, one year of strike struggle since Lena has shown, despite the 
pitiful outcries of the liberals and their yes-men against the “craze for 
striking”, against “syndicalist” strikes, against combining economic 
with political strikes and vice versa—this year has shown what a 
great and irreplaceable weapon for agitation among the masses, for 
rousing them, for drawing them into the struggle the Social- 
Democratic proletariat had forged for itself in the revolutionary 
epoch. The revolutionary mass-scale strike allowed the enemy 
neither rest nor respite. It also hit the enemy’s purse, and in full view 
of the whole world it trampled into the mud the political prestige of 
the allegedly “strong” tsarist government. It enabled more and more 
sections of the workers to regain at least a small part of what had been 
achieved in 1905 and drew fresh sections of the working people, even 
the most backward, into the struggle. It did not exhaust the capacity 
of the workers, it was frequently demonstrative action of short 
duration, and at the same time it paved the way for further, still more 
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impressive and more revolutionary open action by the masses in the 
shape of street demonstrations. 


During the last year, no country in the world has seen so many people 
on strike for political ends as Russia, or such perseverance, such 
variety, such vigour in strikes. This circumstance alone shows to the 
full the pettiness, the contemptible stupidity of those liberal and 
liquidationist sages who tried to “adjust” the tactics of the Russian 
workers in 1912-13, using the yardstick of “European” constitutional 
periods, periods that were mainly devoted to the preparatory work 
of bringing socialist education and enlightenment, to the masses. 


The colossal superiority of the Russian strikes over those in the 
European countries, the most advanced countries, demonstrates, not 
the special qualities or special abilities of Russia’s workers, but the 
special conditions in present-day Russia, the existence of a 
revolutionary situation, the growth of a directly revolutionary crisis. 
When the moment of a similar growth of revolution approaches in 
Europe (there it will be a socialist and not a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, as in our country), the proletariat of the most developed 
capitalist countries will launch far more vigorous revolutionary 
strikes, demonstrations, and armed struggle against the defenders of 
wage-slavery. 


This year’s May Day strike, like the series of strikes in Russia during 
the last eighteen months, was revolutionary in character as 
distinguished not only from the usual economic strikes but from 
demonstration strikes and from political strikes demanding 
constitutional reforms, like, for instance, the last Belgian strike. Those 
who are in bond age to a liberal world outlook and no longer able to 
consider things from the revolutionary standpoint, cannot possibly 
understand this distinctive character of the Russian strikes, a 
character that is due entirely to the revolutionary state of Russia. The 
epoch of counter-revolution and of free play for renegade sentiment 
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has left behind it too many people of this kind even among those who 
would like to be called Social-Democrats. 


Russia is experiencing a revolutionary situation because the 
oppression of the vast majority of the population—not only of the 
proletariat but of nine-tenths of the small producers, particularly the 
peasants—has intensified to the maximum, and this intensified 
oppression, starvation, poverty, lack of rights, humiliation of the 
people is, furthermore, glaringly inconsistent with the state of 
Russia’s productive forces, inconsistent with the level of the class 
consciousness and the demands of the masses roused by the year 
1905, and inconsistent with the state of affairs in all neighboring not 
only European but Asian—countries. 


But that is not all. Oppression alone, no matter how great, does not 
always give rise to a revolutionary situation in a country. In most 
cases it is not enough for revolution that the lower classes should not 
want to live in the old way. It is also necessary that the upper classes 
should be unable to rule and govern in the old way. This is what we 
see in Russia today. A political crisis is maturing before our very eyes. 
The bourgeoisie has done everything in its power to back counter- 
revolution and ensure “peaceful development” on this counter- 
revolutionary basis. The bourgeoisie gave hangmen and feudal lords 
as much money as they wanted, the bourgeoisie reviled the 
revolution and renounced it, the bourgeoisie licked the boots of 
Purishkevich and the knout of Markov the Second and became their 
lackey, the bourgeoisie evolved theories based on “European” 
arguments, theories that revile the Revolution of 1905 as an 
“intellectualist” revolution and describe it as wicked, criminal, 
treasonous, and so on and so forth. 


And yet, despite all this sacrificing of its purse, its honour and its 
conscience, the bourgeoisie — from the Cadets to the Octobrists— itself 
admits that the autocracy and land owners were unable to ensure 
“peaceful development”, were unable to provide the basic conditions 
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for “law” and “order”, without which a capitalist country cannot, in 
the twentieth century, live side by side with Germany and the new 
China. 


A nation-wide political crisis is in evidence in Russia, a crisis which 
affects the very foundation of the state system and not just parts of it, 
which affects the foundation of the edifice and not an outbuilding, 
not merely one of its storeys. No matter how many glib phrases our 
liberals and liquidators trot out to the effect that “we have, thank God, 
a constitution” and that political reforms are on the order of the day 
(only very limited people do not see the close connection between 
these two propositions), no matter how much of this reformist 
verbiage is poured out, the fact remains that not a single liquidator or 
liberal can point to any reformist way out of the situation. 


The condition of the mass of the population in Russia, the aggravation 
of their position owing to the new agrarian policy (to which the feudal 
landowners had to snatch at as their last means of salvation), the 
international situation, and the nature of the general political crisis 
that has taken shape in our country—such is the sum-total of the 
objective conditions making Russia’s situation a revolutionary one 
because of the impossibility of carrying out the tasks of a bourgeois 
revolution by following the present course and by the means 
available to the government and the exploiting classes. 


Such is the social, economic, and political situation, such is the class 
relationship in Russia that has given rise to a specific type of strike 
impossible in modern Europe, from which all sorts of renegades 
would like to borrow the example, not of yesterday’s bourgeois 
revolutions (through which shine gleams of tomorrow’s proletarian 
revolution), but of today’s “constitutional” situation. Neither the 
oppression of the lower classes nor a crisis among the upper classes 
can cause a revolution; they can only cause the decay of a country, 
unless that country has a revolutionary class capable of transforming 
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the passive state of oppression into an active state of revolt and 


insurrection. 


The role of a truly advanced class, a class really able to rouse the 
masses to revolution, really capable of saving Russia from decay, is 
played by the industrial proletariat. This is the task it fulfils by means 
of its revolutionary strikes. These strikes, which the liberals hate and 
the liquidators cannot understand, are (as the February resolution of 
the R.S.D.L.P. puts it) “one of the most effective means of overcoming 
the apathy, despair, and disunion of the agricultural proletariat and 
the peasantry, .. and drawing them into the most concerted, 


simultaneous, and extensive revolutionary actions”. 


The working class draws into revolutionary action the masses of the 
working and exploited people, who are deprived of basic rights and 
driven to despair. The working class teaches them revolutionary 
struggle, trains them for revolutionary action, and explains to them 
where to find the way out and how to attain salvation. The working 
class teaches them, not merely by words, but by deeds, by example, 
and the example is provided not by the adventures of solitary heroes 
but by mass revolutionary action combining political and economic 
demands. 


How plain, how clear, how close these thoughts are to every honest 
worker who grasps even the rudiments of the theory of socialism and 
democracy! And how alien they are to those traitors to socialism and 
betrayers of democracy from among the intelligentsia, who revile or 
deride the “underground” in liquidationist newspapers, assuring 
naive simpletons that they are “also Social-Democrats”. 


The May Day action of the proletariat of St. Petersburg, supported by 
that of the proletariat of all Russia, clearly showed once again to those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear the great historic importance of 
the revolutionary underground in present-day Russia. The only 
R.S.D.L.P. Party organisation in St. Petersburg, the St. Petersburg 
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Committee, compelled even the bourgeois press, before the May Day 
action as well as on the eve of January 9, and on the eve of the 
Tercentenary of the Romanovs as well as on April 4, to note that St. 
Petersburg Committee leaflets had appeared again and again in the 
factories. 


Those leaflets cost colossal sacrifices. Sometimes they are quite 
unattractive in appearance. Some of them, the appeals for 
demonstration on April 4, for instance, merely announce the hour and 
place of the demonstration, in six lines evidently set in secret and with 
extreme haste in different printing shops and in different types. We 
have people (“also Social-Democrats”) who, when alluding to these 
conditions of “underground” work, snigger maliciously or curl a 
contemptuous lip and ask: “If the entire Party were limited to the 
underground, how many members would it have? Two or three 
hundred?” [See No. 95 (181) of Luch, a renegade organ, in its editorial 
defence of Mr. Sedov, who has the sad courage to be an outspoken 
liquidator. This issue of Luch appeared five days before the May Day 
action, i.e., at the very time the underground was preparing the 
leaflets! ] 


Messrs. Dan, Potresov and Co., who make these disgraceful 
statements, must know that there were thousands of proletarians in 
the Party ranks as early as 1903, and 150 thousand in 1907, that even 
now thousands and tens of thousands of workers print and circulate 
underground leaflets, as members of underground R.S.D.L.P. cells. 
But the liquidationist gentlemen know that they are protected by 
Stolypin “legality” from a legal refutation of their foul lies and their 
“grimaces”, which are fouler still, at the expense of the underground. 


See to what extent these despicable people have lost touch with the 
mass working-class movement and with revolutionary work in 
general! Use even their own yardstick, deliberately falsified to suit the 
liberals. You may assume for a moment that “two or three hundred” 
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workers in St. Petersburg took part in printing and distributing those 
underground leaflets. 


What is the result? “Two or three hundred” workers, the flower of the 
St. Petersburg proletariat, people who not only call themselves Social- 
Democrats but work as Social-Democrats, people who are esteemed 
and appreciated for it by the entire working class of Russia, people 
who do not prate about a “broad party” but make up in actual fact 
the only underground Social-Democratic Party existing in Russia, 
these people print and circulate underground leaflets. The Luch 
liquidators (protected by Stolypin censors) laugh contemptuously at 
the “two or three hundred”, the “underground” and _ its 
“exaggerated” importance, etc. 


And suddenly, a miracle occurs! In accordance with a decision drawn 
up by half a dozen members of the Executive Commission of the St. 
Petersburg Committee—a leaflet printed and circulated by “two or 
three hundred” —two hundred and fifty thousand people rise as one 
man in St. Petersburg. 


The leaflets and the revolutionary speeches by workers at meetings 
and demonstrations do not speak of an “open working-class party”, 
“freedom of association” or reforms of that kind, with the phantoms 
of which the liberals are fooling the people. They speak of revolution 
as the only way out. They speak of the republic as the only slogan 
which, in contrast to liberal lies about reforms, indicates the change 
needed to ensure freedom, indicates the forces capable of rising 
consciously to defend it. 


The two million inhabitants of St. Petersburg see and hear these 
appeals for revolution which go to the hearts of all toiling and 
oppressed sections of the people. All St. Petersburg sees from a real, 
mass-scale example what is the real way out and what is lying liberal 
talk about reforms. Thousands of workers’ contacts—and hundreds 
of bourgeois newspapers, which are compelled to report the St. 
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Petersburg mass action at least in snatches—spread throughout 
Russia the news of the stubborn strike campaign of the capital’s 
proletariat. Both the mass of the peasantry and the peasants serving 
in the army hear this news of strikes, of the revolutionary demands 
of the workers, of their struggle for a republic and for the confiscation 
of the landed estates for the benefit of the peasants. Slowly but surely, 
the revolutionary strikes are stirring, rousing, enlightening, and 
organising the masses of the people for revolution. 


The “two or three hundred” “underground people” express the 
interests and needs of millions and tens of millions, they tell them the 
truth about their hopeless position, open their eyes to the necessity of 
revolutionary struggle, imbue them with faith in it, provide them 
with the correct slogans, and win these masses away from the 
influence of the high-sounding and thoroughly spurious, reformist 
slogans of the bourgeoisie. And “two or three” dozen liquidators 
from among the intelligentsia, using money collected abroad and 
among liberal merchants to fool unenlightened workers, are carrying 
the slogans of that bourgeoisie into the workers’ midst. 


The May Day strike, like all the revolutionary strikes of 1912-13, has 
made clear the three political camps into which present-day Russia is 
divided. The camp of hangmen and feudal lords, of monarchy and 
the secret police. It has done its utmost in the way of atrocities and is 
already impotent against the masses of the workers. The camp of the 
bourgeoisie, all of whom, from the Cadets to the Octobrists, are 
shouting and moaning, calling for reforms and making fools of 
themselves by thinking that reforms are possible in Russia. The camp 
of the revolution, the only camp expressing the interests of the 
oppressed masses. 


All the ideological work, all the political work in this camp is carried 
out by underground Social-Democrats alone, by those who know 
how to use every legal opportunity in the spirit of Social-Democracy 
and who are inseparably hound up with the advanced class, the 
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proletariat. No one can tell beforehand whether this advanced class 
will succeed in leading the masses all the way to a victorious 
revolution. But this class is fulfilling its duty —leading the masses to 
that solution—despite all the vacillations and betrayals on the part of 
the liberals and those who are “also Social-Democrats”. All the living 
and vital elements of Russian socialism and Russian democracy are 
being educated solely by the example of the revolutionary struggle of 
the proletariat, and under its guidance. 


This year’s May Day action has shown to the whole world that the 
Russian proletariat is steadfastly following its revolutionary course, 
apart from which there is no salvation for a Russia that is suffocating 
and decaying alive. 
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Lenin 

UNDER A FALSE FLAG 

February 1915 

Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 135-57 


The highlight of Potresov's misadventures, which led to his setting 
out under a national-liberal flag, can be best understood if the reader 
examines the following passage in his article; 


"With their characteristic temperament, they [Marx and _ his 
comrades] attacked the problem, no matter how difficult it was; they 
diagnosed the conflict, and attempted to determine the success of 
which side opened up broader vistas for possibilities desirable from 
their point of view; thus they laid down a certain basis on which to 
build their tactics" (p. 73, our italics in excerpts). 


"The success of which side is more desirable" -- this is what has to be 
determined, and that from an international, not a national point of 
view. This is the essence of the Marxist methodology. This is what 
Kautsky does not do, thus turning from a "judge" (a Marxist) into an 
"advocate" (a national-liberal). Such is Potresov's line of argument. 
Potresov himself is most deeply convinced that he is not "playing the 
advocate" when he defends the desirability of success for one side 
(namely, his own) and that, conversely, he is guided by truly 
international considerations with regard to the egregious sins of the 
other side. 


Potresov, Maslov, Plekhanov, etc., who are all guided by truly 
international considerations, have reached the same conclusions as 
Potresov has. This is a simple-mindedness that borders on -- well, we 
shall not make undue haste, but shall first complete an analysis of the 
purely theoretical question. 
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"The success of which side is more desirable" was established by Marx 
in the Italian war of 1859, for instance. Potresov dwells on this 
particular instance, which, he says, "has a special interest for us 
because of certain of its features". We too, for our part, are willing to 
take the instance chosen by Potresov. 


In 1859 Napoleon III declared war on Austria, allegedly for the 
liberation of Italy, but in reality for his own dynastic aims. 


"Behind the back of Napoleon III," says Potresov, "could be discerned 
the figure of Gorchakov, who had just signed a secret agreement with 
the Emperor of the French." What we have here is a tangle of 
contradictions: on the one side, the most reactionary European 
monarchy, which has been oppressing Italy; on the other, the 
representatives of revolutionary Italy, including Garibaldi, fighting 
for her liberation, side by side with the ultra-reactionary Napoleon 
IIL, etc. 


"Would it not have been simpler," Potresov writes, "to step aside and 
to say that the two are equally bad? However, neither Engels, Marx, 
nor Lassalle were attracted by the 'simplicity' of such a solution, but 
started to search the problem [Potresov means to say, to study and 
explore the problem], of the particular outcome of the conflict which 
might provide the greatest opportunities for a cause dear to all three." 


Lassalle notwithstanding, Marx and Engels came to the conclusion 
that Prussia must intervene. Among their considerations, as Potresov 
himself admits, was that "of the possibility, as a result of a conflict 
with the enemy coalition, of a national movement in Germany, which 
might develop over the heads of its numerous rulers; there was also 
the consideration as to which Power in the Concert of Europe was the 
main evil: the reactionary Danubian monarchy, or other outstanding 
representatives of this Concert". 


"To us, it is not important who was right, Marx or Lassalle," Potresov 
concludes; "what is important is that all were agreed on the necessity 
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of determining, from an international point of view, the success of 
which side was more desirable." 


This is the instance cited by Potresov, and the way our author pursues 
the argument. If Marx was then able "to appraise international 
conflicts" (Potresov's expression), notwithstanding the highly 
reactionary character of the governments of both belligerent sides, 
then Marxists too are at present obliged to make a similar appraisal, 
Potresov concludes. 


This conclusion is either naive childishness or crass sophistry, since it 
boils down to the following: since, in 1859, Marx was working on the 
problem of the desirability of success for which particular 
bourgeoisie, we, over half a century later, must solve the problem in 
exactly the same way. 


Potresov has failed to notice that, to Marx in 1859 (as well as in a 
number of later cases), the question of "the success of which side is 
more desirable" meant asking "the success of which bourgeoisie is 
more desirable". Potresov has failed to notice that Marx was working 
on the problem at a time when there existed indubitably progressive 
bourgeois movements, which moreover did not merely exist, but 
were in the forefront of the historical process in the leading states of 
Europe. Today, it would be ridiculous even to imagine a progressive 
bourgeoisie, a progressive bourgeois movement, in, for instance, such 
key members of the "Concert" of Europe, as Britain and Germany. The 
old bourgeois "democracy" of these two key states has turned 
reactionary. Potresov has "forgotten" this, and has substituted the 
standpoint of the old (bourgeois) so-called democracy for that of 
present-day (non-bourgeois) democracy. This shift to the standpoint 
of another class, and moreover of an old and outmoded class, is sheer 
opportunism. There cannot be the least doubt that a shift like this 
cannot be justified by an analysis of the objective content of the 
historical process in the old and the new epochs. 
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It is the bourgeoisie -- for instance in Germany, and in Britain too, for 
that matter -- that endeavours to effect the kind of substitution 
accomplished by Potresov, viz., replacing of the imperialist epoch by 
that of bourgeois-progressive, national and democratic movements 
for liberation. Potresov is uncritically following in the wake of the 
bourgeoisie. This is the more unpardonable, since, in the instance he 
has selected, Potresov has himself been obliged to recognise and 
specify the considerations guiding Marx, Engels, and Lassalle in 
those bygone days.* 


First of all, these were considerations on the national movement (in 
Germany and Italy) -- on the latter's development over the heads of 
the "representatives of medievalism"; secondly, these were 
considerations on the "main evil" of the reactionary monarchies (the 
Austrian, the Napoleonic, etc.) in the Concert of Europe. 


* Incidentally Potresov refuses to make up his mind as to whether 
Marx or Lassalle was right in appraising the conditions of the war of 
1859. We think that (Mehring notwithstanding) Marx was right, 
whereas Lassalle was then an opportunist, just as he was during his 
flirtation with Bismarck. Lassalle was adapting himself to the victory 
of Prussia and Bismarck, to the lack of sufficient strength in the 
democratic national movements of Italy and Germany. Thus, Lassalle 
deviated towards a national-liberal labour policy, whereas Marx 
encouraged and developed an independent, consistently democratic 
policy hostile to national-liberal cowardice (Prussia's intervention in 
1859 against Napoleon would have stimulated the popular 
movement in Germany). Lassalle was casting glances, not 
downwards but upwards, as he was fascinated by Bismarck. 


Bismarck's "success" was no justification of Lassalle's opportunism. 


These considerations are perfectly clear and indisputable. Marxists 
have never denied the progressiveness of bourgeois national- 
liberation movements against feudal and absolutist forces. Potresov 
cannot but know that nothing like this does or can exist in the major, 
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ie., the leading rival states of today. In those days there existed, both 
in Italy and in Germany, popular national-liberation movements with 
decades of struggle behind them. In those days the Western 
bourgeoisie did not give financial support to certain other states; on 
the contrary, those states were really "the main evil". Potresov cannot 
but know -- as he admits in the same article -- that today none of the 
other states is or can be the "main evil". 


The bourgeoisie (in Germany, for instance, though not in that country 
alone) is, for selfish reasons, encouraging the ideology of national 
movements, attempting to translate that ideology into the epoch of 
imperialism, i.e, an entirely different epoch. As usual, the 
opportunists are plodding along in the rear of the bourgeoisie, 
abandoning the standpoint of present-day democracy and shifting 
over to that of the old (bourgeois) democracy. That is the chief 
shortcoming in all the articles, as well as in the entire position and the 
entire line of Potresov and his liquidationist fellow-thinkers. At the 
time of the old (bourgeois) democracy Marx and Engels were 
working on the problem of the desirability of success for which 
particular bourgeoisie; they were concerned with a modestly liberal 
movement developing into a tempestuously democratic one. In the 
period of present-day (non-bourgeois) democracy, Potresov is 
preaching bourgeois national-liberalism at a time when one cannot 
even imagine bourgeois progressive movements, whether modestly 
liberal or tempestuously democratic, in Britain, Germany, or France. 
Marx and Engels were ahead of their epoch, that of bourgeois- 
national progressive movements; they wanted to give an impetus to 
such movements so that they might develop "over the heads" of the 


representatives of medievalism. 


Like all social-chauvinists, Potresov is moving backwards, away 
from his own period, that of present-day democracy, and skipping 
over to the outworn, dead, and therefore intrinsically false viewpoint 
of the old (bourgeois) democracy. 
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That is why Potresov's following appeal to democracy reveals his 
muddled thinking and is highly reactionary: 


"Do not retreat, but advance, not towards individualism, but towards 
internationalist consciousness in all its integrity and all its vigour. To 
advance means, in a certain sense, to go also back -- back to Engels, 
Marx, and Lassalle, to their method of appraising international 
conflicts, and to their finding it possible to utilise inter-state relations 
for democratic purposes." 


Potresov drags present-day democracy backwards, not "in a certain 
sense" but in all senses; he drags it back to the slogans and the 
ideology of the old bourgeois democracy, to the dependence of the 
masses upon the bourgeoisie. . .. Marx's method consists, first of all, 
in taking due account of the objective content of a historical process 
at a given moment, in definite and concrete conditions; this in order 
to realise, in the first place, the movement of which class is the 
mainspring of the progress possible in those concrete conditions. In 
1859, it was not imperialism that comprised the objective content of 
the historical process in continental Europe, but national-bourgeois 
movements for liberation. The mainspring was the movement of the 
bourgeoisie against the feudal and absolutist forces. Fifty-five years 
later, when the place of the old and reactionary feudal lords has been 
taken by the not unsimilar finance capital tycoons of the decrepit 
bourgeoisie, the knowledgeable Potresov is out to appraise 
international conflicts from the standpoint of the bourgeoisie, not of 
the new class.* 


* "Indeed," Potresov writes, "it was during that period of seeming 
stagnation that tremendous molecular processes were taking place in 
every country, the international situation too was gradually 
changing, the policy of colonial acquisitions, of militant imperialism 
becoming its determining feature." 
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Potresov has not given proper thought to the significance of the truth 
he uttered in the above words. Let us suppose that two countries are 
at war in the epoch of bourgeois, national-liberation movements. 
Which country should we wish success to from the standpoint of 
present-day democracy? Obviously, to that country whose success 
will give a greater impetus to the bourgeoisie's liberation movement, 
make its development more speedy, and undermine feudalism the 
more decisively. Let us further suppose that the determining feature 
of the objective historical situation has changed, and that the place of 
capital striving for national liberation has been taken by international, 
reactionary and imperialist finance capital. The former country, let us 
say, possesses three-fourths of Africa, whereas the latter possesses 
one-fourth. A repartition of Africa is the objective content of their 
war. To which side should we wish success? It would be absurd to 
state the problem in its previous form, since we do not possess the old 
criteria of appraisal: there is neither a bourgeois liberation movement 
running into decades, nor a long process of the decay of feudalism. It 
is not the business of present-day democracy either to help the former 
country to assert its "right" to three-fourths of Africa, or to help the 
latter country (even if it is developing economically more rapidly 
than the former) to take over those three-fourths. 


Present-day democracy will remain true to itself only if it joins neither 
one nor the other imperialist bourgeoisie, only if it says that the two 
sides are equally bad, and if it wishes the defeat of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie in every country. Any other decision will, in reality, be 
national-liberal and have nothing in common with genuine 


internationalism. 


The reader should not let himself be deceived by the pretentious 
terminology Potresov employs to conceal his switch over to the 


" 


standpoint of the bourgeoisie. When Potresov exclaims: . not 


towards individualism, but towards internationalist consciousness in 
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all its integrity and all its vigour", his aim is to contrast his own point 
of view with that of Kautsky. He calls the latter's view (and that of 
others like him) "individualism", because of Kautsky's refusal to 
decide "the success of which side is more desirable", and his 
justification of the workers' national-liberalism in each "individual" 
country. We, on the contrary, he, as it were, says, we -- Potresov, 
Cherevanin, Muslov,Plekhanov, and others -- appeal to 
"internationalist consciousness in all its integrity and all its vigour", 
for we stand for national-liberalism of a definite shade, in no way 
from the standpoint of an individual state (or an individual nation) 
but from a standpoint that is genuinely internationalist. This line of 
reasoning would be ridiculous if it were not so -- disgraceful. 


Both Potresov and Co. and Kautsky, who have betrayed the 
standpoint of the class which they are trying hard to represent, are 
following in the wake of the bourgeoisie. 
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Lenin 

MAY DAY AND THE WAR 

April 1915 

Collected Works, Volume 36, pages 322-328 

COLLAPSE OF PACIFIST DREAMS 

31. Capitalism without imperialism? (Shall we look back?) 


32. Theoretically (in the abstract) it is possible even without colonies, 
etc. 


33. Just as with a 4-hour working day, 3,000 workers minimum... 


Ad 33: “Capitalism can develop without imperialism, without wars, 
without colonies, with full freedom of trade.” 


Is that true? 


Capitalism can provide thousands of millions not for war, but in aid 
of the paupers and the workers, thereby perpetuating the domination 
of the capitalist class! 


Theoretically identical propositions. “Compelling pressure of the 
working class and humanitarian measures of the bourgeoisie.” The 
whole point is that such things can be compelled not by pressure in 
general; what is needed is pressure with the force of a real revolution. 
And the revolution and counter-revolution will sharpen the struggle 
to something more essential. 


The question boils down to a struggle for reforms. This struggle is 
legitimate and necessary within definite limits, viz.: 


(1) absence of a revolutionary situation; (2) partial character of the 
reforms, not to sharpen the struggle of classes to the point of 
revolution. 
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34. On account of what? On account of the horrors of war? (And what 
about the terrible profits?) 


On account of pressure from the proletariat? (And what about the 
opportunists’ betrayal?) 


35. Peace without annexations, “ Abolition of secret disarmament, etc., 
etc. diplomacy”? 


Objective meaning: clerical consolations ((Feuerbach: religion 
consoles. “Utopia or Hell”? N.B. [The review of Forel in Das 
Volksrecht] 


Is it useful?)) 
36. The struggle for reforms? Yes. —Its limits. Particulars. 
An epoch of reforms, the absence of a revolutionary situation. 


This is the crux. 
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V.I. Lenin 

The Collapse of the Second International 
June 1915 

Collected Works, Volume 21, pages 205-259. 
I 


But perhaps sincere socialists supported the Basle resolution in the 
anticipation that war would create a revolutionary situation, the 
events rebutting them, as revolution has proved impossible? 


It is by means of sophistry like this that Cunow (in a pamphlet 
Collapse of the Party? and a series of articles) has tried to justify his 
desertion to the camp of the bourgeoisie. The writings of nearly all 
the other social-chauvinists, headed by Kautsky, hint at similar 
“arguments”. Hopes for a revolution have proved illusory, and it is 
not the business of a Marxist to fight for illusions, Cunow argues. 
This Struvist, however, does not say a word about “illusions” that 
were shared by all signatories to the Basle Manifesto. Like a most 
upright man, he would put the blame on the extreme Leftists, such as 
Pannekoek and Radek! 


Let us consider the substance of the argument that the authors of the 
Basle Manifesto sincerely expected the advent of a revolution but 
were rebutted by the events. The Basle Manifesto says: (1) that war 
will create an economic and political crisis; (2) that the workers will 
regard their participation in war as a crime, and as criminal any 
“shooting each other down for the profit of the capitalists, for the sake 
of dynastic honour and of diplomatic secret treaties”, and that war 
evokes “indignation and revolt” in the workers; (3) that it is the duty 
of socialists to take advantage of this crisis and of the workers’ temper 
so as to “rouse the people and hasten the downfall of capitalism"; (4) 
that all “governments” without exception can start a war only at 
“their own peril"; (5) that governments “are afraid of a proletarian 
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revolution’; (6) that governments “should remember” the Paris 
Commune (i.e., civil war), the 1905 Revolution in Russia, etc. All these 
are perfectly clear ideas; they do not guarantee that revolution will 
take place, but lay stress on a precise characterisation of facts and 
trends. Whoever declares, with regard to these ideas and arguments, 
that the anticipated revolution has proved illusory, is displaying not 
a Marxist but a Struvist and police-renegade attitude towards 


revolution. 


To the Marxist it is indisputable that a revolution is impossible 
without a revolutionary situation; furthermore, it is not every 
revolutionary situation that leads to revolution. What, generally 
speaking, are the symptoms of a revolutionary situation? We shall 
certainly not be mistaken if we indicate the following three major 
symptoms: 


(1) when it is impossible for the ruling classes to maintain their rule 
without any change; when there is a crisis, in one form or another, 
among the “upper classes”, a crisis in the policy of the ruling class, 
leading to a fissure through which the discontent and indignation of 
the oppressed classes burst forth. For a revolution to take place, it is 
usually insufficient for “the lower classes not to want” to live in the 
old way; it is also necessary that “the upper classes should be 
unable” to live in the old way; 


(2) when the suffering and want of the oppressed classes have grown 
more acute than usual; 


(3) when, as a consequence of the above causes, there is a considerable 
increase in the activity of the masses, who uncomplainingly allow 
themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, in turbulent times, are 
drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the “upper 
classes” themselves into independent historical action. 


Without these objective changes, which are independent of the will, 
not only of individual groups and parties but even of individual 
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classes, a revolution, as a general rule, is impossible. The totality of 
all these objective changes is called a revolutionary situation. Such a 
situation existed in 1905 in Russia, and in all revolutionary periods in 
the West; it also existed in Germany in the sixties of the last century, 
and in Russia in 1859-61 and 1879-80, although no revolution 
occurred in these instances. Why was that? It was because it is not 
every revolutionary situation that gives rise to a revolution; 
revolution arises only out of a situation in which the above- 
mentioned objective changes are accompanied by a subjective 
change, namely, the ability of the revolutionary class to take 
revolutionary mass action strong enough to break (or dislocate) the 
old government, which never, not even in a period of crisis, “falls”, 
if it is not toppled over. 


Such are the Marxist views on revolution, views that have been 
developed many, many times, have been accepted as indisputable by 
all Marxists, and for us, Russians, were corroborated in a particularly 
striking fashion by the experience of 1905. What, then, did the Basle 
Manifesto assume in this respect in 1912, and what took place in 1914- 
15? 


It assumed that a revolutionary situation, which it briefly described 
as “an economic and political crisis’, would arise. Has such a 
situation arisen? Undoubtedly, it has. The social-chauvinist Lensch, 
who defends chauvinism more candidly, publicly and honestly than 
the hypocrites Cunow, Kautsky, Plekhanov and Co. do, has gone so 
far as to say: “What we are passing through is a kind of revolution” 
(p. 6 of his pamphlet, German Social-Democracy and the War, Berlin, 
1915). A political crisis exists; no government is sure of the morrow, 
not one is secure against the danger of financial collapse, loss of 
territory, expulsion from its country (in the way the Belgian 
Government was expelled). All governments are sleeping on a 
volcano; all are themselves calling for the masses to display initiative 
and heroism. The entire political regime of Europe has been shaken, 
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and hardly anybody will deny that we have entered (and are entering 
ever deeper—I write this on the day of Italy’s declaration of war) a 
period of immense political upheavals. When, two months after the 
declaration of war, Kautsky wrote (October 2, 1914, in Die Neue Zeit 
) that “never is government so strong, never are parties so weak as at 
the outbreak of a war”, this was a sample of the falsification of 
historical science which Kautsky has perpetrated to please the 
Siuidekums and other opportunists. In the first place, never do 
governments stand in such need of agreement with all the parties of 
the ruling classes, or of the “peaceful” submission of the oppressed 
classes to that rule, as in the time of war. Secondly, even though “at 
the beginning of a war”, and especially in a country that expects a 
speedy victory, the government seems all powerful, nobody in the 
world has ever linked expectations of a revolutionary situation 
exclusively with the “beginning” of a war, and still less has anybody 
ever identified the “seeming” with the actual. 


It was generally known, seen and admitted that a European war 
would be more severe than any war in the past. This is being borne 
out in ever greater measure by the experience of the war. The 
conflagration is spreading; the political foundations of Europe are 
being shaken more and more; the sufferings of the masses are 
appalling, the efforts of governments, the bourgeoisie and the 
opportunists to hush up these sufferings proving ever more futile. 
The war profits being obtained by certain groups of capitalists are 
monstrously high, and contradictions are growing extremely acute. 
The smouldering indignation of the masses, the vague yearning of 
society’s downtrodden and ignorant strata for a_ kindly 
(“democratic”) peace, the beginning of discontent among the “lower 
classes" —all thesc are facts. The longer the war drags on and the more 
acute it becomes, the more the governments themselves foster—and 
must foster—the activity of the masses, whom they call upon to make 
extraordinary effort and self-sacrifice. The experience of the war, like 
the experience of any crisis in history, of any great calamity and any 
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sudden turn in human life, stuns and breaks some people, but 
enlighten and tempers others. Taken by and large and considering 
the history of the world as a whole, the number and strength of the 
second kind of people have—with the exception of individual cases 
of the decline and fall of one state or another— proved greater than 
those of the former kind. 


Far from “immediately” ending all these sufferings and all this 
enhancement of contradictions, the conclusion of peace will, in many 
respects, make those sufferings more keenly and immediately felt by 
the most backward masses of the population. 


In a word, a revolutionary situation obtains in most of the advanced 
countries and the Great Powers of Europe. In this respect, the 
prediction of the Basle Manifesto has been fully confirmed. To deny 
this truth, directly or indirectly, or to ignore it, as Cunow, Plekhanov, 
Kautsky and Co. have done, means telling a big lie, deceiving the 
working class, and serving the bourgeoisie. In Sotsial-Demokrat 
(Nos. 34, 40 and 41) we cited facts which prove that those who fear 
revolution—petty-bourgeois Christian parsons, the General Staffs 
and millionaires’ newspapers—are compelled to admit that 
symptoms of a revolutionary situation exist in Europe. 


Will this situation last long; how much more acute will it become? 
Will it lead to revolution? This is something we do not know, and 
nobody can know. The answer can be provided only by the 
experience gained during the development of revolutionary 
sentiment and the transition to revolutionary action by the advanced 
class, the proletariat. There can be no talk in this connection about 
“illusions” or their repudiation, since no socialist has ever guaranteed 
that this war (and not the next one), that today’s revolutionary 
situation (and not tomorrow’s) will produce a revolution. What we 
are discussing is the indisputable and fundamental duty of all 
socialists—that of revealing to the masses the existence of a 
revolutionary situation, explaining its scope and depth, arousing the 
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proletariat’s revolutionary consciousness and_ revolutionary 
determination, helping it to go over to revolutionary action, and 
forming, for that purpose, organisations suited to the revolutionary 
situation. 


No influential or responsible socialist has ever dared to feel doubt 
that this is the duty of the socialist parties. Without spreading or 
harbouring the least “illusions”, the Basle Manifesto spoke 
specifically of this duty of the socialists—to rouse and to stir up the 
people (and not to lull them with chauvinism, as Plekhanov, Axelrod 
and Kautsky have done), to take advantage of the crisis so as to 
hasten the downfall of capitalism, and to be guided by the examples 
of the Commune and of October-December 1905. The present parties’ 
failure to perform that duty meant their treachery, political death, 
renunciation of their own role and desertion to the side of the 
bourgeoisie. 


The Collapse of the Second International 
VII 


Legal mass organisations of the working class are perhaps the most 
important feature of the socialist parties in the epoch of the Second 
International. They were the strongest in the German Party, and it 
was here that the war of 1914-15 created a most acute crisis and made 
the issue a most pressing one. The initiation of revolutionary activities 
would obviously have led to the dissolution of these legal 
organisations by the police, and the old party—from Legien to 
Kautsky inclusively—sacrificed the revolutionary aims of the 
proletariat for the sake of preserving the present legal organisations. 
No matter how much this may be denied, it is a fact. The proletariat’s 
right to revolution was sold for a mess of pottage—organisations 
permitted by the present police law. 


Take the pamphlet by Karl Legien, leader of the German Social- 
Democratic trade unions, entitled Why Trade Union Officials Must 
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Take a More Active Part in the Internal Life of the Party (Berlin, 1915). 
This is a paper read by the author to a gathering of trade union 
officials on January 27, 1915. In the course of this lecture Legien 
read—and reproduced in his pamphlet—a most interesting 
document that would not otherwise have been passed by the military 
censor. This document—the so-called Notes for Speakers in the 
District of Niederbarnim (a suburb of Berlin) —is an exposition of the 
views of the German Left-wing Social Democrats, of their protest 
against the Party. The revolutionary Social-Democrats, says the 
document, did not and could not foresee a certain factor, viz.: 


“That the whole of the organised power of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and the trade unions would take the side of the war 
government, and that the whole of this power would be used for the 
purpose of suppressing the revolutionary energy of the masses” (p. 
34 of Legien’s pamphlet). 


This is the absolute truth. Also true is the following statement 
contained in the same document: 


"The vote of the Social-Democratic group in the Reichstag on August 
4 proved that a different attitude, even had it been deeply rooted in 
the masses, could not have asserted itself under the leadership of a 
tested party. It could have asserted itself only against the will of the 
leading party bodies, only by overcoming the resistance of the party 
and the trade unions” (ibid.). 


This is the absolute truth. 


“Had the Social-Democratic group in the Reichstag done its duty on 
August 4, the external form of organisation would probably have 
been destroyed, but the spirit would have remained, the spirit that 
animated the Party under the Anti-Socialist Law and helped it to 
overcome all difficulties” (ibid.). 
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It is pointed out in Legien’s pamphlet that the “leaders”, brought 
together to listen to his lecture and styling themselves leading trade 
union officials, laughed when they heard this. The idea that it was 
possible and necessary to organise illegal revolutionary organisations 
at a moment of crisis (as was done under the Anti-Socialist Law) 
seemed ridiculous to them. Legien, that most faithful watchdog of the 
bourgeoisie, exclaimed, beating his breast: 


“This is an obviously anarchist idea: to wreck the organisation in 
order to bring about a solution of the problem by the masses. There 
is no doubt in my mind that this is an anarchist idea!” 


“Hear, hear!” came a chorus of exclamations (ibid., p. 37) from the 
lackeys of the bourgeoisie, who style themselves leaders of the Social- 
Democratic organisations of the working class. 


An edifying picture. People are so degraded and stultified by 
bourgeois legality that they cannot even conceive of the need for 
organisations of another kind, illegal organisations, for the purpose 
of guiding the revolutionary struggle. So low have people fallen that 
they imagine that legal unions existing with the permission of the 
police are a kind of ultima Thule—as though the preservation of such 
unions as leading bodies is at all conceivable at a time of crisis! Here 
you have the living dialectic of opportunism: the mere growth of legal 
unions and the mere habit that stupid but conscientious philistines 
have of confining themselves to bookkeeping, have created a 
situation in which, during a crisis, these conscientious philistines 
have proved to be traitors and betrayers, who would smother the 
revolutionary energy of the masses. This is no chance occurrence. The 
building of a revolutionary organisation must be begun—that is 
demanded by the new historical situation, by the epoch of 
proletarian revolutionary action—but it can be begun only over the 
heads of the old leaders, the stranglers of revolutionary energy, over 
the heads of the old party, through its destruction. 
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Of course, the counter-revolutionary philistines cry out “anarchism!”, 
just as the opportunist Eduard David cried “anarchism” when he 
denounced Karl Liebknecht. In Germany, only those leaders seem to 
have remained honest socialists whom the opportunists revile as 
anarchists... . 


Take the army of today. It is a good example of organisation. This 
organisation is good only because it is flexible and is able at the same 
time to give millions of people a single will. Today these millions are 
living in their homes in various parts of the country; tomorrow 
mobilization is ordered, and they report for duty. Today they lie in 
the trenches, and this may go on for months; tomorrow they are led 
to the attack in another order. Today they perform miracles in 
sheltering from bullets and shrapnel; tomorrow they perform 
miracles in hand-to-hand-combat. Today their advance detachments 
lay minefields; tomorrow they advance scores of miles guided by 
airmen flying overhead. When, in the pursuit of a single aim and 
animated by a single will, millions alter the forms of their 
communication and their behaviour, change the place and the mode 
of their activities, change their tools and weapons in accordance with 
the changing conditions and the requirements of the struggle—all 
this is genuine organisation. 


The same holds true for the working-class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. Today there is no revolutionary situation, the 
conditions that cause unrest among the masses or heighten their 
activities do not exist; today you are given a ballot paper—take it, 
learn to organise so as to use it as a weapon against your enemies, 
not as a means of getting cushy legislative jobs for men who cling to 
their parliamentary seats for fear of having to go to prison. Tomorrow 
your ballot paper is taken from you and you are given a rifle or a 
splendid and most up-to-date quick-firing gun—take this weapon 
of death and destruction, pay no heed to the mawkish snivelers 
who are afraid of war; too much still remains in the world that must 
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be destroyed with fire and sword for the emancipation of the working 
class; if anger and desperation grow among the masses, if a 
revolutionary situation arises, prepare to create new organisations 
and use these useful weapons of death and destruction against your 


own government and your own bourgeoisie. 


That is not easy, to be sure. It will demand arduous preparatory 
activities and heavy sacrifices. This is a new form of organisation and 
struggle that also has to be learnt, and knowledge is not acquired 
without errors and setbacks. This form of the class struggle stands in 
the same relation to participation in elections as an assault against a 
fortress stands in relation to manoeuvring, marches, or lying in the 
trenches. It is not so often that history places this form of struggle on 
the order of the day, but then its significance is felt for decades to 
come. Days on which such method of struggle can and must be 
employed are equal to scores of years of other historical epochs. 


Compare K. Kautsky and K. Legien. Kautsky writes: 


“As long as the party was small, every protest against war had 
propaganda value as an act of bravery... . the conduct of the Russian 
and Serbian comrades has met with general appreciation. The 
stronger a party becomes, the more are the propaganda 
considerations, in the motives of its decisions, interwoven with the 
calculation of practical consequences, the more difficult does it 
become to give due regard equally to both motives, and yet neither of 
them must be neglected. Therefore, the stronger we become, the more 
easily differences arise between us in every new and complex 
situation” (Internationalism and the War, p. 30). 


These arguments of Kautsky’s differ from Legien’s only in that they 
are hypocritical and cowardly. In substance, Kautsky supports and 
justifies the Legien’s despicable renunciation of revolutionary 
activities, but he does so stealthily, without committing himself; he 
makes shift with hints, and confines himself to complimenting both 
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Legien and the revolutionary behaviour of the Russians. We Russians 
are used to witnessing this kind of attitude towards revolutionaries 
only among the liberals; the latter are always ready to acknowledge 
the “courage” of the revolutionaries, but at the same time they will 
on no account renounce their ultra-opportunist tactics. Self- 
respecting revolutionaries will not accept Kautsky’s “expressions of 
appreciation” and will indignantly reject such a presentation of the 
question. Were there no revolutionary situation, were it not 
obligatory to propagate revolutionary action, the conduct of the 
Russians and Serbians would be incorrect, and their tactics would be 
wrong. Let such knightly persons as Legien and Kautsky at least have 
the courage of their convictions; let them say this openly. 


If, however, the tactics of the Russian and Serbian socialists deserve 
“appreciation”, then it is wrong and criminal to justify the contrary 
tactics of the “strong” parties, the German, the French, etc. By means 
of an intentionally vague expression—"practical consequences" — 
Kautsky has concealed the plain truth that the great and strong 
parties were frightened by the prospect of their organisations being 
dissolved, their funds sequestered, and their leaders arrested by the 
government. This means that Kautsky justifies betrayal of socialism 
by pleading the unpleasant “practical consequences” that follow from 
revolutionary tactics. Is this not a prostitution of Marxism? 


“We would have been arrested,” one of the Social-Democratic 
deputies who voted for the war credits on August is alleged to have 
declared at a workers’ meeting in Berlin. The workers shouted in 
reply: “Well, what would have been bad about that?” 


If there was no other signal that would instill in the German and the 
French working masses revolutionary sentiments and the need to 
prepare for revolutionary action, the arrest of a member of parliament 
for a courageous speech would have been useful as a call for unity of 
the proletarians of the various countries in their revolutionary work. 
It is not easy to bring about such unity; all the more was it the duty of 
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members of parliament, whose high office made their purview of the 
entire political scene so extensive, to take the initiative. 


Not only in wartime but positively in any acute political situation, to 
say nothing of periods of revolutionary mass action of any kind, the 
governments of even the freest bourgeois countries will threaten to 
dissolve the legal organisations, seize their funds, arrest their leaders, 
and threaten other “practical consequences” of the same kind. What 
are we to do then? Justify the opportunists on these grounds, as 
Kautsky does? But this would mean sanctifying the transformation of 
the Social-Democratic parties into national liberal-labour parties. 


There is only one conclusion a socialist can draw, namely, that pure 
legalism, the legalism-and-nothing-but-legalism of the “European” 
parties, is now obsolete and, as a result of the development of 
capitalism in the pre-imperialist stage, has become the foundation for 
a bourgeois labour policy. It must be augmented by the creation of an 
illegal basis, an illegal organisation, illegal Social-Democratic work, 
without, however, surrendering a single legal position. Experience 
will show how this is to be done, if only the desire to take this road 
exists, aS well as a realisation that it is necessary. In 1912-14, the 
revolutionary Social-Democrats of Russia proved that this problem 
can be solved. Muranov, the workers’ deputy in the Duma, who at 
the trial behaved better than the rest and was exiled to Siberia, clearly 
demonstrated that—besides “ministeriable” parliamentarism (from 
Henderson, Sembat and Vandervelde down to Sudekum and 
Scheidemann, the latter two are also being completely 
“ministeriable”, although they are not admitted further than the ante- 
room!)—there can be illegal and revolutionary parliamentarism. Let 
the Kosovskys and Potresovs admire the “European” 
parliamentarism of the lackeys or accept it—we shall not tire of telling 
the workers that such legalism, such Social-Democracy of the Legien, 
Kautsky, Scheidemann brand, deserves nothing but contempt. 
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Lenin 

Opportunism, and the Collapse of the Second International 
December 1915 

Collected Works, Volume 21, pages 438-454. 


It is instructive to compare the attitudes of the various classes and 
parties towards the collapse of the International, which has been 
revealed by the 1914-15 war. On one hand, the bourgeoisie extols to 
the sky those socialists who have expressed themselves in favour of 
“defending the fatherland”, i.e., in favour of the war and of aiding the 
bourgeoisie. On the other hand, the bourgeoisie’s more outspoken or 
less diplomatic representatives are expressing malicious joy over the 
collapse of the International, the collapse of the “illusions” of 
socialism. Among socialists who are “defending the fatherland” there 
are also two shades: the “extremists” like the Germans W. Kolb and 
W. Heine, who admit the collapse of the International, for which they 
blame the “revolutionary illusions”; these are out to restore a still 
more opportunist International. In practice, however they agree with 
the “moderates”, the cautious socialist “defenders of the fatherland”, 
such as Kautsky, Renaudel, and Vandervelde, who stubbornly deny 
that the International has collapsed, consider it merely suspended 
temporarily, and defend the Second International's viability and right 
to exist. Revolutionary Social-Democrats in the various countries 
recognise the collapse of the Second International and the need to 
create a Third International. 


To decide who is right, let us examine an historic document which 
bears upon the present war, and carries the unanimous and official 
signatures of all socialist parties in the world. That document is the 
Basle Manifesto of 1912. Noteworthy enough, no socialist would, in 
theory, dare deny the need for a concretely historical analysis of every 
war. Today, however, none but the “Left” Social-Democrats, who 
are but few in number, would be so bold as to publicly and definitely 
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repudiate the Basle Manifesto, or declare it erroneous, or analyse it 
carefully, comparing its decisions with the conduct of the socialists 
after the outbreak of the war. 


Why is that so? It is because the Basle Manifesto ruthlessly exposes 
the wrong reasoning and conduct of the majority of official socialists. 
There is not a single word in this Manifesto on either the “defence of 
the fatherland” or the difference between a war of aggression and a 
war of defence! Not a syllable on a subject the official S.D. leaders 
both in Germany and in the Quadruple Entente have been talking and 
vociferating about most. In a perfectly clear, precise, and definite 
manner, the Basle Manifesto analyses the concrete clashes of interests 
which led towards war in 1912 and brought about war in 1914. The 
Manifesto says that these are clashes arising on the basis of “capitalist 
imperialism”, clashes between Austria and Russia for domination 
over the Balkans, clashes between Britain, France, and Germany over 
their “policies of conquest in Asia Minor” (the policies of all of them!), 
clashes between Austria and Italy over their attempt to “draw 
Albania into their sphere of influence”, subject her to their “rule”, and 
clashes between Britain and Germany because of their mutual 
“antagonism”, and further, because of “tsarism’s attempts to grab 
Armenia, Constantinople, etc.” It will be seen that this applies in full 
to the present war. The undisguised predatory, imperialist and 
reactionary character of this war, which is being waged for the 
enslavement of nations, is most clearly recognised in the Manifesto, 
which draws the necessary conclusion that war “cannot be justified 
on the slightest pretext of being in the least in the interests of the 
people”, that war is prepared “for the sake of the profits of capitalists 
and ambitions of dynasties”, and that on the part of the workers it 
would be “a crime to fire at one another”. 


These propositions contain the fundamentals for an understanding of 
the radical distinction between two great historical periods. One was 
the period between 1789 and 1871, when, in most cases, wars in 
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Europe were indubitably connected with the most important 
“interests of the people”, namely, a powerful bourgeois-progressive 
movement for national liberation which involved millions of people, 
with the destruction of feudalism, absolutism, and foreign 
oppression. It was on this basis alone that there arose the concept of 
“defence of the fatherland”, defence of a bourgeois nation that is 
liberating itself from medievalism. Only in this sense did socialists 
recognise “defence of the fatherland”. Even today it must be 
recognised in this sense ; for instance, the defence of Persia or China 
against Russia or Britain, of Turkey against Germany or Russia, of 
Albania against Austria and Italy, etc. 


The 1914-15 war, as clearly expressed in the Basle Manifesto, pertains 
to an entirely different historical period and is of an entirely different 
character. This is a war among predators for division of the loot, for 
the enslavement of other countries. Victory for Russia, Britain, and 
France means the strangulation of Armenia, Asia Minor, etc.—this is 
stated in the Basle Manifesto. Germany’s victory means the 
strangulation of Asia Minor, Serbia, Albania, etc. This is stated in the 
selfsame Manifesto, and has been recognised by all socialists! All 
phrases about a war of defence or about the defence of the fatherland 
by the Great Powers (i.e., the great predators), who are fighting for 
world domination, markets and “spheres of influence”, and the 
enslavement of nations, are false, meaningless and hypocritical! It is 
not surprising that “socialists” who are in favour of defending the 
fatherland are afraid to recall or to exactly quote the Basle Manifesto, 
for it exposes their hypocrisy. The Basle Manifesto proves that 
socialists who stand for the “defence of the fatherland” in the 1914-15 
war are socialists only in word and chauvinists in deed. They are 
social-chauvinists. 


Recognition of this war as connected with national liberation leads to 
one line of socialist tactics; recognition of a war as imperialist, 
predatory and aggressive, leads to another line. The latter has been 
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clearly defined in the Basle Manifesto. The war, it says, will evoke an 
“economic and political crisis”, which, it continues, must be 
“utilised” to “hasten the collapse of the rule of capital”. These words 
recognise that social revolution is ripe, that it is possible, that it is 
approaching in connection with the war. The “ruling classes” are 
afraid of a “proletarian revolution”, says the Manifesto, quoting the 
example of the Paris Commune and_ of 1905, i.e., the examples of 
revolutions, strikes, and civil war. It is a lie for anybody to say that 
the socialists “have not discussed”, or “have not decided” the 
question of their attitude towards the war. The Basle Manifesto has 
decided this question; it has mapped out the line of tactics—that of 


proletarian revolutionary action and civil war. 


It would be erroneous to think that the Basle Manifesto is a piece of 
empty declamation, a bureaucratic phrase, a none-too-serious threat. 
Those whom the Manifesto exposes are prepared to say such things. 
But that is not the truth! The Basle Manifesto sums up the vast amount 
of propaganda and agitation material of the entire epoch of the 
Second International, namely, the period between 1889 and 1914. This 
Manifesto summarises, without any exaggeration, millions upon 
millions of leaflets, press articles, books, and speeches by socialists of 
all lands. To declare this Manifesto erroneous means declaring the 
entire Second International erroneous, the work done in decades and 
decades by all Social-Democratic parties. To brush aside the Basle 
Manifesto means brushing aside the entire history of socialism. The 
Basle Manifesto says nothing unusual or out of the ordinary. It 
provides only and exclusively that which enabled the socialists to 
lead the masses— recognition of “peaceful” work as preparation for a 
proletarian revolution. The Basle Manifesto repeated what Guesde 
said at the 1899 Congress, where he ridiculed socialists’ 
ministerialism manifesting itself in the event of a war for markets, 
“brigandages capitalistes” (En garde! pp. 175-76), or what Kautsky 
said in 1909, in his pamphlet Der Weg zur Macht, in which he spoke 
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of the end of the “peaceful epoch” and the advent of an epoch of wars, 
revolutions, and the proletariat’s struggle for power. 


The Basle Manifesto incontestably proves the complete betrayal of 
socialism by those socialists who voted for war credits; joined 
governments, and recognised the defence of the fatherland in 1914- 
15. This betrayal is undeniahle. It will be denied by hypocrites alone. 
The only question is: how is it to be explained. 


It would be unscientific, absurd and ridiculous to reduce the question 
to personalities, to refer to Kautsky, Guesde, Plekhanov (and say: 
“even” such persons!). That would be a_ wretched subterfuge. Any 
serious explanation calls, in the first place, for an economic analysis 
of the significance of present-day politics, then for an analysis of their 
fundamental ideas, and, finally, for a study of the historic trends 


within socialism. 


What is the economic implication of “defence of the fatherland” in the 
1914-15 war? The answer to this question has been given in the Basle 
Manifesto. The war is being fought by all the Great Powers for the 
purpose of plunder, carving up the world, acquiring markets, and 
enslaving nations. To the bourgeoisie it brings higher profits; to a thin 
crust of the labour bureaucracy and aristocracy, and also to the petty 
bourgeoisie (the intelligentsia, etc.) which “travels” with the 
working-class movement, it promises morsels of those profits. The 
economic basis of “social-chauvinism” (this term being more precise 
than the term social-patriotism, as the latter embellishes the evil) and 
of opportunism is the same, namely, an alliance between an 
insignificant section at the “top” of the labour movement, and its 
“own” national bourgeoisie, directed against the masses of the 
proletariat, an alliance between the servants of the bourgeoisie and 
the bourgeoisie, directed against the class that is exploited by the 
bourgeoisie. Social-chauvinism is a consummated opportunism. 
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Social-chauvinism and opportunism are the same in their political 
essence; class collaboration, repudiation of the proletarian 
dictatorship, rejection of revolutionary action, obeisance to bourgeois 
legality, non-confidence in the proletariat, and confidence in the 
bourgeoisie. The political ideas are identical, and so is the political 
content of their tactics. Social-chauvinism is the direct continuation 
and consummation of Millerandism, Bernsteinism, and British 
liberal-labour policies, their sum, their total, their highest 


achievement. 


Throughout the entire period between 1889 and 1914, two lines in 
socialism—the opportunist and the revolutionary—are to be seen. 
Today there are also two lines in socialism. Let us not follow the 
method of referring to persons, which is practised by the bourgeois 
and opportunist liars, and let us take the trends to be seen in a number 
of countries. Let us take ten European countries: Germany, Britain, 
Russia, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Belgium and 
France. In the first eight countries, the division into the opportunist 
and revolutionary trends coincides with the division into social- 
chauvinists and revolutionary internationalists. The main nuclei of 
social-chauvinism in the social and political sense are: Sozialistische 
Monatshefte and Co. in Germany; the Fabians and the Labour Party 
in Britain (the Independent Labour Party entered in a bloc with both, 
the influence of social-chauvinism in the latter being considerably 
stronger than in the British Socialist Party, in which about three- 
sevenths are internationalists, namely, 66 to 84); Nasha Zarya and the 
Organising Committee (as well as Nashe Dyelo) in Russia; Bissolati’s 
party in Italy; Troelstra’s party in Holland; Branting and Co. in 
Sweden; the “Shiroki” in Bulgaria; Greulich and “his” people in 
Switzerland. It is from revolutionary Social-Democrats in all these 
countries that a more or less sharp protest has emanated against 
social-chauvinism. Two countries out of the ten are the exception, but 
even there, internationalists are weak, but not absent; the facts are 
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rather unknown (Vaillant has admitted having received letters from 
internationalists, which he did not publish) than non-existent. 


Social-chauvinism is a consummated opportunism. That is beyond 
doubt. The alliance with the bourgeoisie used to be ideological and 
secret. It is now public and unseemly. Social-chauvinism draws its 
strength from nowhere else but this alliance with the bourgeoisie and 
the General Staffs. It is a falsehood for anybody (including Kautsky) 
to say that the “masses” of proletarians have turned towards 
chauvinism; nowhere have the masses been asked (with the 
exception, perhaps, of Italy, where a discussion went on for nine 
months prior to the declaration of war, and where the masses also 
were against the Bissolati party). The masses were dumbfounded, 
panic-stricken, disunited, and crushed by the state of martial law. The 
free vote was a privilege of the leaders alone—and they voted for the 
bourgeoisie and against the proletariat! It is ridiculous and monstrous 
to consider opportunism an inner-party phenomenon! All Marxists 
in Germany, France, and other countries have always stated and 
insisted that opportunism is a manifestation of the bourgeoisie’s 
influence over the proletariat; that it is a bourgeois labour policy, an 
alliance between an insignificant section of near-proletarian elements 
and the bourgeoisie. Having for decades to mature in conditions of 
“peaceful” capitalism, opportunism was so mature by 1914-15 that it 
proved an open ally of the bourgeoisie. Unity with opportunism 
means unity between the proletariat and its national bourgeoisie, i.e., 
submission to the latter, a split in the international revolutionary 
working class. We do not say that an immediate split with the 
opportunists in all countries is desirable, or even possible at present; 
we do say that such a split has come to a head, that it has become 
inevitable, is progressive in nature, and necessary to the 
revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, and that history, having 
turned away from “peaceful” capitalism towards imperialism, has 
thereby turned towards such a split. Volentem ducunt fata, nolentem 
trahunt.[2] 
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Since the onset of the war, the bourgeoisie of all countries, the 
belligerents in the first place, have united in lauding socialists who 
recognise the “defence of the fatherland”, i.e., the defence of the 
bourgeoisie’s predatory interests in the imperialist war, against the 
proletariat. See how this basic interest of the international bourgeoisie 
is making its way into the socialist parties, into the working-class 
movement, to find expression there! The example of Germany is 
particularly instructive in this respect, since the epoch of the Second 
International saw the growth of the greatest party in that country, but 
the very same thing is to be seen in other countries, with only minor 
variations in form, aspect and outward appearance. 


In its issue of April 1915, Preussische Jahrbiicher, a conservative 
German journal, published an article by a Social-Democrat, a member 
of the Social-Democratic Party, who concealed his identity behind the 
pseudonym of Monitor. This opportunist blurted out the truth 
regarding the substance of the policy pursued by the entire world 
bourgeoisie towards the working-class movement of the twentieth 
century. The latter can neither be brushed aside nor suppressed by 
brute force, he says. It must be demoralised from within, by buying 
its top section. It was exactly in this manner that the Anglo-French 
bourgeoisie has been acting for decades, by buying up the trade- 
union leaders, the Millerands, the Briands and Co. It is in this manner 
that the German bourgeoisie is now acting. The Social-Democratic 
Party’s behaviour, Monitor says to (and in essence in the name of) the 
bourgeoisie, is “irreproachable” in the present war (i.e., it is 
irreproachably serving the bourgeoisie against the proletariat). The 
process of the transformation” of the Social-Democratic Party into a 
national liberal-labour party is proceeding excellently. It would, 
however, be dangerous to the bourgeoisie, Monitor adds, if the party 
were to turn to the right; “it must retain the character of a workers’ 
party with socialist ideals. On the day it gives that up, a new party 
will arise to take up the rejected programme, giving it a still more 
radical formulation” (Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1915, No. 4, pp. 50-51). 
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These words openly express that which the bourgeoisie has always 
and everywhere done covertly. “Radical” words are needed for the 
masses to believe in. The opportunists are prepared to reiterate them 
hypocritically. Such parties as the Social-Democratic parties of the 
Second International used to be are useful and necessary to the 
opportunists because they engendered the socialists’ defence of the 
bourgeoisie during the 1914-15 crisis. Exactly the same kind of policy 
as that of the German Monitor is being pursued by the Fabians and 
the liberal trade-union leaders in Britain, and the opportunists and 
the Jauresists in France. Monitor is an outspoken and cynical 
opportunist. Then there is another shade, a covert or “honest” 
opportunist (Engels was right when he once said that the “honest” 
opportunists are the most dangerous to the working-class 
movement). Kautsky is an example of such an opportunist. 


In Die Neue ZeitNo. 9, of November 26, 1915, he wrote that the 
majority of the official party was violating its programme (Kautsky 
himself upheld the policy of the majority for a whole year after the 
outbreak of the war, justifying the “defence of the fatherland” lie!). 
“Opposition to the majority is growing,” he said (p. 272). (“Die 
Opposition gegen die Mehrheit im Wachsen ist.) The masses are “in 
opposition” (oppositionell). “Nach dem Kriege [nur nach dem 
Kriege?] .. . werden die Klassengegensatze sich so verscharfen, dass 
der Radikalismus in den Massen die Oberhand gewinnt” (p. 272). Es 
“droht uns nach dem Kriege [nur nach dem Kriege? ] . . . die Flucht 
der radikalen Elemente aus der Partei und ihr Zustrom zu einer 
Richtung antiparlamentarischer [?? soll heissen: 
ausserparlamentarischer ] Massenaktionen. . . . So zerfallt unsere 


Partei in zwei Extreme, die nichts Gemeinsames haben.” 


Kautsky wants to represent the golden mean, and to reconcile the 
“two extremes” which “have nothing in common”! Today (sixteen 
months after the outbreak of war) he admits that the masses are 
revolutionary. Condemning in the same breath revolutionary action, 
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which he calls “Abenteuer” “in den Strassen” (p. 272), Kautsky wants 
to “reconcile” the revolutionary masses with the opportunist leaders, 
who have “nothing in common” with them—but on what basis? On 
the basis of mere words! On the basis of “Left-wing” words of the 
“Left-wing” minority in the Reichtag! Let the minority, like Kautsky, 
condemn revolutionary action, calling it adventurism, but it must 
feed the masses with Left-wing words. Then there will be peace in the 
Party, unity with the Sudekums, Legiens, Davids, and Monitors! 


But that is Monitor’s selfsame programme in its entirety, a 
programme of the bourgeoisie, only expressed in dulcet tones and in 
honeyed phrases! The same programme was carried out by Wurm as 
well, when at the session of the Social-Democratic group in the 
Reichstag, March 18, 1915, “er die Fraktion ‘warnte’, den Bogen zu 
uberspannen ; in den Arbeitermassen wachse die Opposition gegen 
die Fraktionstaktik; es gelte, beim marxistischen Zentrum zu 
verharren” (Klassenkampf gegen den Krieg! Material zum “Fall 
Liebknecht”. Als Manuskript gedruckt, S. 67) 


Let us note the acknowledgement, on behalf of the “Marxist Centre” 
(including Kautsky), that the masses were in a revolutionary temper! 
This was March 18, 1915! Eight and a half months later, on November 
26, 1915, Kautsky again proposed that the revolutionary masses be 
appeased with Left phrases! 


Kautsky’s opportunism differs from Monitor’s only in the wording, 
in shades, and the methods of achieving the same end: preservation 
of the opportunists’ influence (i.e., the bourgeoisie’s) over the masses, 
preservation of the proletariat’s submission to the opportunists (i.e., 
the bourgeoisie)! Pannekoek and Gorter have very properly dubbed 
Kautsky’s stand “passive radicalism”. (It is verbiage, to quote the 
French who have had occasion to make a thorough study of this 
variety of revolutionism, from their “home-made” models!) I would 
rather prefer to call it covert, timid, saccharine and hypocritical 
opportunism. 
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In substance, the two trends in Social-Democracy now disagree, not 
in words or in phrases. When it comes to the art of blending “defence 
of the fatherland” (i.e., defence of bourgeois plundering) with phrases 
on socialism, internationalism, freedom for the peoples, etc., 
Vandervelde, Renaudel, Sembat, Hyndman, Henderson, and Lloyd 
George are in no wise inferior to Legien, Siidekum, Kautsky, or 
Haase! The actual difference begins with a complete rejection of 
defence of the fatherland in the present war, and with acceptance of 
revolutionary action in connection with the war, during and after it. 
In this question, the only serious and business-like one, Kautsky is at 
one with Kolb and Heine. 


Compare the Fabians in Britain and the Kautskyites in Germany. The 
former are almost liberals, who have never recognised Marxism. 
Engels wrote of the Fabians on January 18, 1893: “A gang of place 
hunters, shrewd enough to understand the inevitability of the social 
revolution, but totally unwilling to entrust this gigantic work to the 
immature proletariat alone. .. . Their fundamental principle is fear of 
revolution....”. And on November 11, 1893, he wrote: “Haughty 
bourgeois, benevolently descending to the proletariat to liberate it 
from above, if only it is willing to understand that such a raw, 
uneducated mass cannot liberate itself, and can attain nothing 
without the charity of those clever attorneys, litterateurs, and 
sentimental females.” How far from these the Kautskyites seem to be 
in their “theory”! In practice, however, in their attitude towards the 
war, they are quite identical! This is convincing proof of how the 
Marxism of the Kautskyites has withered, turned into a dead letter, a 
piece of can’t. 


The following instances will reveal the kind of obvious sophisms 
used by the Kautskyites since the outbreak of war, to refute the tactics 
of revolutionary proletarian action, as unanimously adopted by the 
socialists in Basle. Kautsky advanced his theory of “ultra- 
imperialism”. By this he meant the substitution of “joint exploitation 
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of the world by internationally united finance capital, for the struggle 
of capital of some nations against that of other countries” (Die Neue 
Zeit No. 5, April 30, 1915, p. 144). At the same time, Kautsky himself 
added: “Can such a new phase of capitalism be at all achieved? 
Sufficient premises are still lacking to enable us to answer this 
question!” On the ground that a new phase is “conceivable”, though 
he himself lacks the courage even to declare it “achievable”, he now 
rejects the revolutionary tasks of the proletariat at a time when the 
phase of crisis and war has obviously arrived! Revolutionary action 
is rejected by the selfsame leader of the Second International who, in 
1909, wrote a book entitled Der Weg zur Macht. Translated into 
almost all the principal European languages, the book revealed the 
connection between the impending war and the revolution and 
proved that “revolution cannot be premature”! 


In 1909, Kautsky proved that the epock of “peaceful” capitalism had 
passed, and that the epoch of wars and revolutions was at hand. In 
1912, the Basle Manifesto made this view the basis of the entire tactic 
of the world socialist parties. In 1914 war came, followed by the 
“economic and political crisis” foreseen at Stuttgart and Basle. At this 
juncture Kautsky invented theoretical “subterfuges” to be used 
against revolutionary tactics! 


Axelrod has advanced the same ideas, only clothed in a phraseology 
a little more to the “Left”. He writes in free Switzerland, and it is his 
desire to exert an influence on Russian revolutionary workers. In his 
pamphlet, Die Krise und die Aufgaben der internationalen 
Sozialdemokratie, Zurich, 1915, we find a discovery that is so 
pleasing to the opportunists and the bourgeois of the whole world, 
namely, that “das _Internationalisierungsproblem der 
Arbeiterbewegung ist mit der Frage der Revolutionisierung unserer 
Kampfesformen und Methoden nicht identisch” (p. 37) and that “der 
Schwerpunkt des Internationalisierungsproblems der proletarischen 
Befreiungsbewegung liegt in der weiteren Entwicklung und 
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Internationalisierung eben jener Alltagspraxis [p. 40] 
beispielsweise miussen die Arbeiterschutz und 
Versicherungsgesetzgebung .. . zum Objekt ihrer [der Arbeiter ] 
internationalen Aktionen und Organisationen werden” (p. 39). 


It goes without saying that such “internationalism” has the full 
approval, not only of the Siidekums, Legiens and Hyndmans, 
together with the Vanderveldes, but also of the Lloyd Georges, 
Naumanns and_ Briands! Axelrod defends  Kautsky’s 
“internationalism” without even quoting or analysing any of the 
latter’s arguments for defence of the fatherland. Like the Francophile 
social-chauvinists, Axelrod is even afraid to mention that it is 
revolutionary tactics that the Basle Manifesto speaks of. Against the 
future—the uncertain and unknown future— Axelrod is prepared to 
advance the most Left-wing and blatantly revolutionary phrases, 
such as saying that the future International will meet, entgegentreten 
wird (den Regierungen im Falle der Kriegsgefahr ) mit der 
Entfachung eines rewlutiondiren Sturmes. ...Einleitung der 
sozialistischen Revolution” (p. 14). No joking here! When, however, 
it is a matter of applying revolutionary tactics right now, during the 
present crisis, Axelrod says ganz a la Kautsky[9 : “Revolutionare 
Massenaktionen”—such tactics “hatte noch eine gewisse 
Berechtigung, wenn wir unmittelbar am Vorabend der sozialen 
Revolution sténden, ahnlich wie es etwa in Russland seit den 
Studentendemonstrationen des Jahres 1901 cler Fall war, die das 
Herannahen entscheidender Kampfe gegen den Absolutismus 
ankiindigten” (pp. 40-41), and then he fulminates against the 
“Utopien”, “Bakunismus”, quite in the spirit of Kolb, Heine, 
Siidekum, and Legien. The example of Russia exposes Axelrod most 
strikingly. Four years elapsed between 1901 and 1905, and nobody 
could guarantee, in 1901, that the revolution in Russia (the first 
revolution against absolutism) would take place four years later. 
Prior to the social revolution, Europe is in exactly the same situation. 
Nobody can tell whether the first revolution of this kind will come 
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about in four years. That a revolutionary situation, however, actually 
exists is a fact that was predicted in 1912 and became a reality in 1914. 
The 1914 demonstrations of workers and starving citizens in Russia 
and Germany also undoubtedly “ankiindigen das Herannahen 
entscheidender Kampfe”. It is the bounden duty of socialists to 
support and develop such demonstrations and every kind of 
“revolutionary mass action” (economic and political strikes, unrest 
among the troops, right up to insurrection and civil war); furnish 
them with clear slogans; create an underground organisation and 
publish underground literature, without which the masses cannot be 
called upon to rise up in revolution; help them get a clear 
understanding of the revolution, and organise for it. It is in this way 
that the Social-Democrats acted in Russia in 1901, on the eve (“am 
Vorabend”) of the bourgeois revolution which began in 1905 but has 
not ended even in 1915. In the very same way, the Social-Democrats 
are obliged to act in Europe in 1914-15 “am Vorabend der 
sozialistischen Revolution”. Revolutions are never born ready-made; 
they do not spring out of Jupiter’s head; they do not kindle at once. 
They are always preceded by a process of unrest, crises, movements, 
revolts, the beginnings of revolution, the latter not always developing 
to the very end (if, for instance, the revolutionary class is not strong 
enough). Axelrod invents pretexts so as to distract Social-Democrats 
from their duty of helping develop the revolutionary movements 
burgeoning within the existing revolutionary situation. Axelrod 
defends the tactics of David and the Fabians, while masking his own 
opportunism with Left-wing phrases. 


“Den Weltkrieg in einen Biirgerkrieg umwandeln zu wollen ware 
Wahnsinn gewesen,” writes David, leader of the opportunists (Die 
Sozialdemokratie im Weltkrieg, Berlin, 1915, p. 172), in objecting to 
the manifesto of the Central Committee of our Party, the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, which was published on November 
1, 1914. The manifesto advanced the civil war slogan, adding: “Wie 
gross die Schwierigkeiten dieser Umwandlung zur gegebenen Zeit 
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auch sein mégen—die Sozialisten werden niemals ablehnen, die 
Vorarbeiten in der bezeichneten Richtung systematisch, unbeugsam, 
und energisch auszufiihren, falls der Krieg zur Tatsache geworden 
ist.” (Quoted by David, p. 171.) It is noteworthy that a month before 
David's book appeared (May 1, 1915), our Party published (in Sotsial- 
Demokrat No. 40, March 29) resolutions on the war, which advocate 
systematic “steps towards turning the present imperialist war into a 
civil war”, these steps being defined in the following way: (1) refusal 
to vote for war credits, etc.; (2) rejection of “Burgfrieden” ; (3) 
formation of an underground organisation; (4) support for 
fraternisation by the men in the trenches; (5) support for every kind 
of revolutionary mass action by the proletariat in general. 


O brave David! In 1912 he did not think it “madness” to refer to the 
example of the Paris Commune. In 1914, however, he was echoing the 
bourgeois outcry of “madness”. 


Plekhanov, a typical representative of the social-chauvinists of the 
Quadruple Entente, has given an appraisal of revolutionary tactics, 
which is fully in accord with David’s. He has called the idea on ... to 
wit, the Vorabend of the social revolution, from which a period of 
four years or more may elapse before the entscheidende Kampfe. 
These are, in fact, the first beginnings—weak as yet, but beginnings, 
nevertheless—of the “proletarian revolution” which the Basle 
resolution spoke of and which will never become strong suddenly but 
will inevitably pass through the stages of relatively weak beginnings. 


Support for and the development, extension and intensification of 
revolutionary mass action and the revolutionary movement; the 
creation of an illegal organisation for propaganda and agitation in 
this direction, so as to help the masses understand the movement and 
its tasks, methods and aims—these are the two points that any 
practical programme of Social-Democratic activity in the present war 
must inevitably boil down to. All the rest is opportunist and counter- 
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revolutionary phrases, no matter what Leftist, pseudo-Marxist and 
pacifist contortions those phrases may be disguised with. 


Whenever exclamations like the following are made in protest to us— 
all this in the usual fashion of the diehards in the Second 
International: “O those ‘Russian’ methods!” (“Die russische 
Taktik” —Kap. VIII bei David), we reply merely by referring to the 
facts. On October 30, 1915, several hundred women (einiger Nundert) 
demonstrated in front of the Parteivorstand and sent it the following 
message through a deputation: “Die Verbreitung von unzensierten 
Flugblattern und Druckschriften und die Abhaltung nicht 
genehmigter Versammlungen ware bei dem __ grossen 
Organisationsapparat heute leichter mdglich als zur Zeit des 
Sozialistengesetzes. Es fehlt nicht an Mitteln und Wegen, sondern 
oaensichtlich an dem Willen” (my italics). (Berner Tagwacht No. 271.) 


I suppose these Berlin women workers must have been led astray by 
the “Bakuninist” and “adventurist”, “sectarian” (see Kolb and Co.) 
and “reckless” manifesto of the Russian Party’s Central Committee, 


dated November 1. 
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THE CRISIS OF MENSHEVISM 

Lenin 

December 1906 

Collected Works, Volume 11, pages 341-364. 


The advocacy of a non-party labour congress and blocs with the 
Cadets is undoubtedly a sign of something in the nature of a crisis in 
the tactics of the Mensheviks. Being opposed on principle to all their 
tactics in general, we, of course, could not ourselves decide whether 
this crisis had ripened sufficiently to break out on the surface, so to 
speak. Comrade Y. Larin has come to our assistance in his latest and 
most instructive pamphlet: A Broad Labour Parly and a Labour 
Congress (Moscow, 1906, book depot of Novy Mir Publishers). 


Comrade Y. Larin often speaks in the name of the majority of the 
Mensheviks. He styles himself -- and with full right -- a responsible 
representative of Menshevism. He has worked both in the South and 
in the most "Menshevik" district of St. Petersburg, Vyborg District. He 
was a delegate to the Unity Congress. He was a regular contributor 
to Golos Truda and Otkliki Sovremennosti. All these facts are 
extremely important in forming an opinion of the pamphlet, the value 
of which lies in the author's veracity, but not in his logic; in the 
information he supplies, but not in his arguments. 


A Marxist must base his arguments on tactics on an analysis of the 
objective course of the revolution. The Bolsheviks, as we know, made 
an attempt to do so in the resolution on the present situation which 
they submitted to the Unity Congress.The Mensheviks withdrew 
their own resolution on this subject. Comrade Larin evidently feels 
that such questions must not be shelved, and he makes an attempt to 
trace the course of our bourgeois revolution. 


He divides it into two periods. The first, covering the whole of 1905, 
is the period of the open mass movement. The second, starting with 
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1906, is the period of agonisingly slow preparation for the "actual 
triumph of the cause of liberty", "the realisation of the aspirations of 
the people". In this period of preparation, the countryside is the 
decisive factor; because its aid was not forthcoming the "disunited 
cities were crushed". We are experiencing "an internal, outwardly 


passive-seeming, growth of the revolution". 


"What is called the agrarian movement -- the constant ferment which 
does not develop into widespread attempts at an active offensive, the 
minor struggles with the local authorities and landlords, the 
suspension of tax payments, punitive expeditions -- all this 
constitutes the course most advantageous to the peasantry, not from 
the point of view of economising forces, perhaps, which is doubtful, 
but from the point of view of results. Without completely exhausting 
the rural population, bringing it, on the whole, more alleviation than 
defeats, it is seriously sapping the foundations of the old regime and 
creating conditions that must inevitably compel it to capitulate, or 
fall, at the first serious test, when the time comes.” And the author 
points out that in two or three years’ time there will be a change in 
the personnel of the police force and the army, which will be 
replenished with recruits from the discontented rural population; 
"our sons will be among the soldiers", as a peasant told the author. 


Comrade Larin draws two conclusions. (1) In our country "unrest in 
the countryside cannot subside. The Austrian 1848 cannot be 
repeated here." (2) "The Russian revolution is not taking the course of 
an armed uprising of the people in the real sense of the term, like the 
American or Polish revolutions." 


Let us consider these conclusions. The author's grounds for the first 
are too sketchy and his formulation of it too inexact. But in substance, 
he is not far from the truth. The outcome of our revolution will 
actually depend most of all on the steadfastness in struggle of the 
millions of peasants. 
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Our big bourgeoisie is far more afraid of revolution than of reaction. 
The proletariat, by itself, is not strong enough to win. The urban poor 
do not represent any independent interests, they are not an 
independent force compared with the proletariat and peasantry. The 
rural population has the decisive role, not in the sense of leading the 
struggle (this is out of the question), but in the sense of being able to 


ensure victory. 


If Comrade Larin had properly thought out his conclusion and had 
linked it up with the whole course of development of Social- 
Democratic ideas on our bourgeois revolution, he would have found 
himself confronted with an old proposition of the Bolshevism that he 
hates so much: the victorious outcome of the bourgeois revolution in 
Russia is possible only in the form of a revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry. In effect, Larin has 
arrived at the same point of view. The only thing that prevents him 
from admitting it openly is that Menshevik quality which he himself 
castigates, namely: hesitant and timid thinking. One need only 
compare Larin's arguments on this subject with those of the Central 
Committee's Sotsial-Demokrat to be convinced that Larin has come 
close to the Bolsheviks on this question. Sotsial-Demokrat went to the 
length of saying that the Cadets are the urban, non-Estate, 
progressive bourgeoisie, while the Trudoviks are the rural, Estate, 
non-progressive bourgeoisie! Sotsial-Demokrat failed to notice the 
landlords and counter-revolutionary bourgeois among the Cadets, 
failed to notice the non-Estate, urban democrats (the lower strata of 
the urban poor) among the Trudoviks. 


To proceed. Larin says that unrest in the countryside cannot subside. 
Has he proved it? No. He has entirely left out of account the role of 
the peasant bourgeoisie, which is being systematically bribed by the 
government. He has given little thought also to the fact that the 
"alleviations" obtained by the peasantry (lower rents, "curtailment" of 
the rights and powers of the landlords and the police, etc.) are 
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intensifying the break-up of the rural population into the counter- 
revolutionary rich and a mass of poor. Such sweeping generalisations 
must not be made with such scanty evidence. They sound trite. 


But can the proposition that "unrest in the countryside cannot 
subside" be proved? Yes and no. Yes -- in the sense that one can make 
a thorough analysis of probable developments. No -- in the sense that 
one cannot be absolutely certain of these developments in the present 
bourgeois revolution. One cannot weigh with apothecary's scales the 
equilibrium between the new forces of counter-revolution and 
revolution which are growing and becoming interwoven in the 
countryside. Experience alone will completely reveal _ this. 
Revolution, in the narrow sense of the term, is an acute struggle, and 
only in the course of the struggle and in its outcome is the real 
strength of all the interests, aspirations and potentialities displayed 
and fully recognised. 


The task of the advanced class in the revolution is to ascertain 
correctly the trend of the struggle, to make the most of all 
opportunities, all chances of victory. This class must be the first to 
take the direct revolutionary path and the last to abandon it for more 
"prosaic", more "circuitous" paths. Comrade Larin has failed to 
understand this truth, although he argues at great length and (as we 
shall see below) not at all cleverly about spontaneous outbursts and 
planned action. 


Let us pass to his second conclusion -- concerning an armed uprising. 
Here Larin is even more guilty of timid thinking. His thoughts 
slavishly follow the old models: the North American and Polish 
uprisings. Apart from these, he refuses to recognise any uprising "in 
the real sense of the term". He even says that our revolution is not 
proceeding on the lines of a "formal" (!) and "regular" (!!) armed 
uprising. 
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How curious: a Menshevik who won his spurs in a fight against 
formalism is now talking about a formal armed uprising! If your 
thoughts are so crushed by the formal and the regular, you have only 
yourself to blame, Comrade Larin. The Bolsheviks have always taken 
a different view of the matter. Long before the uprising, at the Third 
Congress, ie., in the spring of 1905, they emphasised in a special 
resolution the connection between the mass strike and an uprising." 
The Mensheviks prefer to ignore this. It is in vain. The resolution of 
the Third Congress is actual proof that we foresaw as closely as was 
possible the specific features of the people's struggle at the end of 
1905. And we did not by any means conceive the uprising as being of 
"the type" of North America or Poland, where a mass strike would 
have been out of the question. 


Then, after December, we pointed out (in our draft resolution for the 
Unity Congress) the change in the relation of the strike to the 
uprising, the role of the peasantry and the army, the inadequacy of 
local outbreaks in the armed forces and the necessity of reaching an 
agreement with the revolutionary-democratic elements among the 
troops. 


And events proved once again, in the course of the Duma period, the 
inevitability of an uprising in the Russian struggle for emancipation. 


Larin's arguments about a formal uprising display an ignorance of 
the history of the present revolution, or a disregard for this history 
and its specific forms of insurrection, that is most unbecoming for a 
Social-Democrat. Larin's thesis! "The Russian revolution is not taking 
the course of an uprising" shows contempt for the facts, for both 
periods of civil liberties in Russia (the October and the Duma periods) 
were in fact marked by a "course" of uprisings, not of the American 
or Polish type, of course, but one characteristic of twentieth-century 
Russia. By arguing "in general" about historical examples of uprisings 
in countries where rural or urban elements predominated, about 


America and Poland, and refusing to make the least attempt to study 
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or even note the specific features of the uprising in Russia, Larin 
repeats the cardinal error of the "hesitant and timid" thinking of the 
Mensheviks. 


Look deeper into his structure of "passive" revolution. Undoubtedly, 
there may be long periods of preparation for a new upsurge, a new 
onslaught, or new forms of struggle. But don't be doctrinaire, 
gentlemen, consider what this "constant ferment" in the countryside 
means in addition to the "minor struggles", the "punitive expeditions" 
and the change in the personnel of the police force and troops! Why, 
you do not understand what you yourselves are saying. The situation 
you describe is nothing more nor less than protracted guerrilla 
warfare, interspersed with a series of outbursts of revolt in the army 
of increasing magnitude and unity, You keep on using angry and 
abusive language about the "guerrilla fighters", "anarchists", 
"anarcho-Blanquist-Bolsheviks", and so forth, yet you yourselves 
depict the revolution as the Bolsheviks do! Change in the personnel 
of the army, its remaining with "recruits from the discontented rural 
population". What does this mean? Can this "discontent" of the rural 
population clothed in sailors' jackets and soldiers’ uniforms fail to 
come to the surface? Can it fail to manifest itself when there is 
"constant ferment" in the soldiers’ native villages, when "minor 
struggles" on one side and "punitive expeditions" on the other are 
raging in the country? And can we, in this period of Black-Hundred 
pogroms, government violence and police outrages, conceive of any 
other manifestation of this discontent among the soldiers than 
military revolts? 


While repeating Cadet phrases ("our revolution is not taking the 
course of an uprising"; this phrase was put into circulation by the 
Cadets at the end of 1905; see Milyukov's Narodnaya Svoboda ), you 
at the same time show that a new uprising is inevitable; "the regime 
will collapse at the first serious test". Do you think that a serious test 
of the regime is possible in a broad, heterogeneous, complex, popular 
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movement without a preliminary series of less important, partial 
tests; that a general strike is possible without a series of local strikes; 
that a general uprising is possible without a series of sporadic, minor, 
non-general uprisings? 


If recruits from the discontented rural population are increasing in 
the armed forces, and if the revolution as a whole is advancing, then 
insurrection is inevitable in the form of extremely bitter struggle 
against the Black-Hundred troops (for the Black Hundreds are also 
organising and training themselves, do not forget this! Do not forget 
that there are social elements which foster Black-Hundred 
mentality!), a struggle both of the people and of a section of the armed 
forces. So it is necessary to get ready, to prepare the masses and to 
prepare ourselves, for a more systematic, united and aggressive 
uprising -- that is the conclusion that follows from Larin's premises, 
from his Cadet fairy-tale about passive (??) revolution. Larin admits 
that the Mensheviks "put the blame for their own melancholy and 
despondency on the course of the Russian revolution" (p. 58). Exactly! 


Passivity is the quality of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia, not of the 
revolution. Those are passive who admit that the army is being filled 
with recruits from the discontented rural population, that constant 
ferment and minor struggles are inevitable, and yet, with the 
complacency of Ivan Fyodorovich Shponka, console the workers' 
party with the statement: "the Russian revolution is not taking the 
course of an uprising". 


But what about the "minor struggles"? You, my dear La rin, think that 
they are the "course most advantageous to the peasantry from the 
point of view of results"? You maintain this opinion in spite of the 
punitive expeditions, and even include the latter in the most 
advantageous course? But have you given even the slightest thought 
to what distinguishes this minor struggle from guerrilla warfare? 
Nothing, esteemed Comrade Larin. 
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In your preoccupation with the ill-chosen examples of America and 
Poland you have overlooked the specific forms of struggle 
engendered by the Russian uprising, which is more protracted, more 
stubborn and has longer intervals between big battles than uprisings 
of the old type. 


Comrade Larin has become completely confused, and his conclusions 
are all at sixes and sevens. If there are grounds for revolution in the 
countryside, if the revolution is expanding and drawing in new 
forces, if the army is being filled with discontented peasants, and if 
continual ferment and minor struggles persist in the countryside, 
then the Bolsheviks are right in their fight against shelving the 
question of an uprising. We do not advocate an uprising at all times 
and under all circumstances. But we do demand that the thoughts of 
a Social-Democrat should not be hesitant and timid. If you admit that 
the conditions for an uprising exist, then recognise the uprising itself 
and the special tasks that confront the Party in connection with it. 


To call minor struggles "the most advantageous course ", i.e., the most 
advantageous form of the struggle of the people in a specific period 
of our revolution, and at the same time to refuse to admit that the 
Party of the advanced class is confronted by active tasks which arise 
out of this "most advantageous course", reveals either inability to 
think or dishonest thinking. 


I 


A "theory of passivity" is the term that might be applied to Larin's 
arguments about a "passive" revolution that is preparing the "collapse 
of the old regime at the first serious test". And this "theory of 
passivity", a natural product of timid thinking, has left its mark on the 
whole pamphlet of our penitent Menshevik. He asks: Why, 
considering its enormous ideological influence, is our Party so weak 
organisationally? It is not, he replies, because our Party is a party of 
intellectuals. This old, "bureaucratic" (Larin's expression) explanation 
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of the Mensheviks is quite worthless. Because, objectively, in the 
present period there has been no need for a different kind of party, 
and the objective conditions for a different kind of party have not 
existed. Because for a "policy of spontaneous outbursts", such as the 
policy of the proletariat was at the beginning of the revolution, no 
party was needed. All that was needed was a "technical apparatus to 
serve the spontaneous movement" and "spontaneous moods", to 
conduct propaganda and agitational work in the intervals between 
revolutionary outbursts. This was not a party in the European sense, 
but "a narrow -- 120,000 out of nine million -- association of young 
working-class conspirators"; few married men; the majority of the 
workers who are ready for public activities are outside the Party. 


Now the period of spontaneous outbursts is passing away. 
Calculation is taking the place of mere temperament. In place of the 
"policy of spontaneous outbursts", a "policy of planned action" is 
arising. Now we need "a party of the European type", a "party of 
objectively planned, political action". In place of an "apparatus-party"” 
we need a "vanguard-party", "that would be the rallying point for all 
those suitable for active political life that the working class can 
produce from its ranks". This is the transition to a "European party 
based on calculated action". The "sound realism of European Social- 
Democracy" is taking the place of "official Menshevism with its half- 
hearted and hesitating measures, its despondency and failure to 
understand its own position". "Its voice has been making itself quite 
audible for some time now through Plekhanov and Axelrod -- strictly 
speaking the only Europeans in our ‘barbarian’ environment. . . ." 
And, of course, the substitution of Europeanism for barbarism 
promises success in place of failure. "Wherever spontaneity prevails, 
mistakes in judgement and failures in practice are inevitable." "Where 
there is spontaneity, there is utopianism; where there is utopianism, 
there is failure." 
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In these arguments of Larin's we see again the glaring discrepancy 
between the tiny kernel of a correct, although not new, idea, and the 
enormous husk of sheer reactionary incomprehension. A spoonful of 
honey in a barrel of tar. 


It is an unquestionable and indisputable fact that as capitalism 
develops, as experience of bourgeois revolution or revolutions, and 
also of abortive socialist revolutions, accumulates, the working class 
of all countries grows, develops, learns, becomes trained and 
organised. In other words: it advances from spontaneity to planned 
action, from being guided merely by mood to guidance by the 
objective position of all classes, from outbursts to sustained struggle. 
All this is true. It is as old as the hills and is as applicable to Russia of 
the twentieth century as to England of the seventeenth century, to 
France of the thirties of the nineteenth century, and to Germany at the 
close of the nineteenth century. 


But the trouble with Larin is that he is quite incapable of digesting the 
materials which our revolution provides the Social-Democrat. Like a 
child with a new toy, he is entirely taken up with contrasting the 
outbursts of Russian barbarism with European planned activity. 
Uttering a truism that applies to all periods in general, he does not 
understand that his naive application of this truism to a period of 
direct revolutionary struggle becomes with him a renegade attitude 
towards the revolution. This would be tragicomical, if it were not that 
Larin's sincerity left no shadow of doubt that he is unconsciously 
echoing the renegades of the revolution. 


Spontaneous outbursts of barbarians, planned activity of the 
Europeans. .. . This is a purely Cadet formula and a Cadet idea, the 
idea of the traitors to the Russian revolution, who go into raptures 
over "constitutionalism" like Muromtsev, who declared: "The Duma 
is part of the government", or the lackey Rodichev, who exclaimed: 
"It is presumption to hold the monarch responsible for the pogrom." 
The Cadets have created a whole literature written by renegades (the 
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Izgoyevs, Struves, Prokopoviches, Portugalovs, et tutti quanti ) who 
have reviled the folly of spontaneity, i-e., revolution. The liberal 
bourgeois, like the famous animal in the fable, is simply unable to lift 
his eyes and understand that it is only due to the "outbursts" of the 
people that we still possess even a shadow of liberty. 


And Larin, naively uncritical, trails behind the liberals. Larin does not 
understand that there are two sides to the question he raises: (1) the 
contrast between a spontaneous struggle and a planned struggle of 
the same dimensions and forms, (2) the contrast between a 
revolutionary (in the narrow sense) period and a_ counter- 
revolutionary or "only constitutional" period. Larin's logic is 
atrocious. He contrasts a spontaneous political strike not to a planned 
political strike, but to planned participation in, let us say, the Bulygin 
Duma. He contrasts a spontaneous uprising not to a planned 
uprising, but to planned trade union activity. Consequently, his 
Marxist analysis is converted into a flat and philistine apotheosis of 


counter-revolution. 


European Social-Democracy is the "party of objectively planned 
political activity", prattles Larin ecstatically. Oh, child! He does not 
notice that he is going into raptures over the particularly limited field 
of "activity " to which the Europeans were compelled to confine 
themselves in a period when there was no directly revolutionary 
struggle. He does not notice that he is going into raptures over the 
planned nature of a struggle waged within legal limits and decrying 
the spontaneity of a struggle for the power and authority which 
determine the limits of what is "legal". He compares the spontaneous 
uprising of the Russians in December 1905, not with the "planned" 
uprisings of the Germans in 1849 and of the French in 1871, but with 
the planned growth of the German trade unions. He compares the 
spontaneous and unsuccessful general strike of the Russians in 
December 1905, not with the "planned" and unsuccessfulgeneral 
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strike of the Belgians in 1902,[149] but with the planned speeches of 
Bebel or Vandervelde in the Reichstag. 


That is why Larin fails to understand the historic progress of the mass 
struggle of the proletariat signalised by the strike in October 1905 and 
the uprising in December 1905. Whereas the retrogression of the 
Russian revolution (temporary, on his own admission) expressed in 
the necessity of preparatory activity within the limits of the law (trade 
unions, elections, etc.) he elevates into progress from spontaneous to 
planned activity, from moods to calculation, etc. 


That is why, in place of the moral drawn by a revolutionary Marxist 
(that instead of a spontaneous political strike we must have a planned 
political strike, instead of a spontaneous uprising we must have a 
planned uprising), we find the moral drawn by a renegade-Cadet 
(instead of the "folly of spontaneity" -- strikes and uprisings -- we 
must have systematic submission to the Stolypin laws and a planned 
deal with the Black-Hundred monarchy). 


No, Comrade Larin, if you had mastered the spirit of Marxism, and 
not merely its language, you would know the difference between 
revolutionary dialectical materialism and the opportunism of 
"objective" historians. Recall, for instance, what Marx said about 
Proudhon. A Marxist does not renounce the struggle within the limits 
of the law, peaceful parliamentarism and "planned" compliance with 
the limits of historical activity set by the Bismarcks and the 
Bennigsens, the Stolypins and the Milyukovs. But a Marxist, while 
utilising every field, even a reactionary one, for the fight for the 
revolution, does not stoop to glorifying reaction, does not forget to 
fight for the best possible field of activity. Therefore, the Marxist is 
the first to foresee the approach of a revolutionary period, and 
already begins to rouse the people and to sound the tocsin while the 
philistines are still wrapt in the slavish slumber of loyal subjects. The 
Marxist is therefore the first to take the path of direct revolutionary 
struggle, marching straight to battle and exposing the illusions of 
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conciliation cherished by all kinds of social and political vacillators. 
Therefore, the Marxist is the last to leave the path of directly 
revolutionary struggle, he leaves it only when all possibilities have 
been exhausted, when there is not a shadow of hope fora shorter way, 
when the basis for an appeal to prepare for mass strikes, an uprising, 
etc., is obviously disappearing. Therefore, a Marxist treats with 
contempt the innumerable renegades of the revolution who shout to 
him: We are more "progressive" than you, we were the first to 
renounce the revolution! We were the first to "submit" to the 
monarchist constitution! 


One of two things, Comrade Larin. Do you believe that there is 
already no basis for an uprising or for revolution in the narrow sense 
of the word? If you do, say so openly and prove it in the Marxist way, 
by an economic analysis, by an appraisal of the political strivings of 
the various classes, by an analysis of the significance of the different 
ideological trends. You have proved it? In that case, we declare that 
all talk about an uprising is mere phrase-mongering. In that case we 
shall say: what we had was not a great revolution, but a great bark 
without a bite. Workers! the bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie 
(including the peasants) have betrayed and forsaken you. But, on the 
basis they have created in spite of our efforts, we shall work 
persistently, patiently, and consistently for a socialist revolution, 
which will not be so half-hearted and wretched, so rich in words and 
poor in deeds as the bourgeois revolution! 


Or do you really believe what you say, Comrade Larin? Do you 
believe that the tide of revolution is rising, that the minor struggles 
and the sullen discontent will in a matter of two or three years create 
anew discontented army and a new "serious test"; that "unrest in the 
countryside cannot subside"? If so, then you must admit that the 
"outbursts" express the strength of the people's anger, and not the 
strength of backward barbarism -- that it is our duty to transform a 
spontaneous uprising into a planned uprising, and to work 
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persistently and stubbornly for many months, perhaps years, to bring 
this about, and not to renounce an uprising, as all the Judases are 
doing. 


Your present position, however, Comrade Larin, is precisely one of 
"melancholy and despondency", of "hesitant and timid thinking", of 
putting the blame for your own passivity on our revolution. 


This, and this alone, is implied by your jubilant declaration that the 
boycott was a mistake. It is a short-sighted and vulgar jubilation. If it 
is "progressive" to renounce the boycott, then the most progressive 
people of all are the Right wing Cadets of Russkiye Vedomosti, who 
fought against the boycott of the Bulygin Duma and called on the 
students "to go on with their studies and not meddle with rebellion". 
We do not envy this renegade progressiveness. We think that to say 
that it was a "mistake" to boycott the Witte Duma (which three or four 
months before its convocation nobody believed would be convened) 
and to be silent about the mistake of those who called for 
participation in the Bulygin Duma, means substituting for the 
materialism of a revolutionary fighter the "objectivism" of a professor 
who is cringing to reaction. We think that the position of those who 
were the lastto enter the Duma, to take the roundabout way, after 
trying really everything on the direct path of struggle, is better than 
that of those who were the first to call for entering the Bulygin Duma 
on the eve of the popular uprising which swept it away. 


This Cadet phrase about the boycott having been a mistake is 
particularly unpardonable in Larin's case since he truthfully relates 
that the Mensheviks "invented all kinds of shrewd and cunning 
tricks, ranging from the elective principle and the Zemstvo campaign 
to uniting the Party by participating in the elections with the object of 


" 


boycotting the Duma". The Mensheviks called upon the workers to 
elect members to the Duma, although they themselves did not believe 
that it was right to go into the Duma. Were not the tactics of those 


more correct, who, not believing this, boycotted the Duma; who 
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declared that to call the Duma a "power" (as the Mensheviks called it 
in their resolution at the Unity Congress, before Muromtsev did so) 
meant deceiving the people; who entered the Duma only after the 
bourgeoisie had deserted the direct path of boycott and compelled us 
to take a circuitous route, though not for the same purpose, and not 
in the same way, as the Cadets? III 


The contrast which Larin draws between an apparatus party and a 
vanguard-party, or, in other words, between a party of fighters 
against the police and a party of class-conscious political fighters, 
seems profound and permeated with the "pure proletarian" spirit. In 
actual fact, however, it is the very same intellectualist opportunism 
as the analogous contrast drawn in 1899-1901 by the supporters of 
Rabochaya Mysl and the Akimovites. 


On the one hand, when there are objective conditions for a direct 
revolutionary onslaught by the masses, the Party's supreme political 
task is "to serve the spontaneous movement". To contrast such 
revolutionary work with "politics" is to reduce politics to chicanery. 
It means exalting political action in the Duma above the political 
action of the masses in October and December; in other words, it 
means abandoning the proletarian revolutionary standpoint for that 
of intellectualist opportunism. 


Every form of struggle requires a corresponding technique and a 
corresponding apparatus. When objective conditions make the 
parliamentary struggle the principal form of struggle, the features of 
the apparatus for parliamentary struggle inevitably become more 
marked in the Party. When, on the other hand, objective conditions 
give rise to a struggle of the masses in the form of mass political 
strikes and uprisings, the party of the proletariat must have an 
"apparatus" to "serve" these forms of struggle, and, of course, this 
must be a special "apparatus", not resembling the parliamentary one. 
An organised party of the proletariat which admitted that the 
conditions existed for popular uprisings and yet failed to set up the 
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necessary apparatus would be a party of intellectualist chatterboxes; 
the workers would abandon it and go over to anarchism, bourgeois 


revolutionism, etc. 


On the other hand, the composition of the politically guiding 
vanguard of every class, the proletariat included, also depends both 
on the position of this class and on the principal form of its struggle. 
Larin complains, for example, that young workers predominate in 
our Party, that we have few married workers, and that they leave the 
Party. This complaint of a Russian opportunist reminds me of a 
passage in one of Engels's works (I think it is in The Housing 
Question, Zur Wohnungsfrage ). Retorting to some fatuous bourgeois 
professor, a German Cadet, Engels wrote: is it not natural that youth 
should predominate in our Party, the revolutionary party? We are the 
party of the future, and the future belongs to the youth. We are a party 
of innovators, and it is always the youth that most eagerly follows the 
innovators. We are a party that is waging a self-sacrificing struggle 
against the old rottenness, and youth is always the first to undertake 
a self-sacrificing struggle. 


No, let us leave it to the Cadets to collect the "tired" old men of thirty, 
revolutionaries who have "grown wise", and renegades from Social- 
Democracy. We shall always be a party of the youth of the advanced 
class! 


Larin himself blurts out a frank admission why he regrets the loss of 
the married men who are tired of the struggle. If we were to collect a 
good number of these tired men into the Party, that would make it 
"somewhat sluggish, putting a brake on political adventures" (p. 18). 


Now, that's better, good Larin! Why dissemble and deceive yourself. 
What you want is not a vanguard-party, but a rearguard-party, so 
that it will be rather more sluggish. You should have said so frankly. 


"... Putting a brake on political adventures. . . ." Revolutions have 
been defeated in Europe too; there were the June days of 1848 and the 
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May days of 1871; but there has never been a Social-Democrat or a 
Communist who thought it proper to declare the action of the masses 
in a revolution to be an "adventure". This became possible when 
among revolutionary Marxists there were enrolled (not for long, we 
hope) spineless, craven Russian philistines, called the "intelligentsia", 
if you please, who have no confidence in themselves and become 
despondent at every turn of events towards reaction. 


".. . Putting a brake on adventures!" If that is so, then the first 
adventurer is Larin himself; for he calls "minor struggles" the course 
most advantageous to the revolution; he is trying to make the masses 
believe that the tide of revolution is rising, that in two or three years 
the army will be filled with discontented peasants, and that the "old 
regime will collapse" at "the first serious test"! 


But Larin is an adventurer in another, much worse and pettier sense. 
He advocates a labour congress and a "non-party party" (his 
expression). Instead of the Social-Democratic Party he wants an "All- 
Russian Labour Party" -- "labour", because it must include the petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Polish 
Socialist Party, the Byelorussian Hromada, etc. 


Larin is an admirer of Axelrod. But he has done him a disservice. He 
has so exalted Axelrod's "youthful energy", his "true party courage” 
in fighting for a labour congress, he has embraced him so fervently, 
that . . . he has smothered him in his embraces! Axelrod's nebulous 
"idea" of a labour 


congress has been killed by a naive and truthful, practical party 
worker who has gone and blurted out everything that should have 
been concealed for successful advocacy of a labour congress. A labour 
congress means "taking down the signboard" (p. 20 in Larin's 
pamphlet, for whom Social Democracy is a mere signboard); it means 
merging with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the trade unions. 
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Quite right, Comrade Larin! Thank you at least for speaking the truth! 
The labour congress really does mean all that. It would lead to that 
even against the wish of its conveners. And it is just for that reason 
that a labour congress now would be a petty opportunist adventure. 
Petty -- for there is no broad idea underlying it, nothing but the 
weariness of intellectuals who are tired of the persistent struggle for 
Marxism. Opportunist -- for the same reason, and also because 
thousands of petty bourgeois of far from settled opinions would be 
admitted into the labour party. An adventure -- for under present 
conditions such an attempt will bring about, not peace or constructive 
work, or collaboration between the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Social-Democrats -- to whom Larin kindly assigns the role of 
"propagandist societies within a broad party" (p. 40) -- but only 
endless aggravation of strife, dissension, splits, ideological confusion, 
and actual disorganisation. 


It is one thing to predict that the Socialist-Revolutionary "Centre" 
must come over to the Social-Democrats when the Popular Socialists 
and Maximalists drop out’; it is a different thing to climb after an 
apple which is only in process of ripening but is not yet ripe. You will 
either break your neck, my dear sir, or upset your stomach with sour 
fruit. 


Larin bases his arguments on "Belgium", as did, in 1899, R. M. (the 
editor of Rabochaya Mysl ) and Mr. Prokopovich (when he was going 
through the "spontaneous outbursts" of a Social-Democrat and had 
not yet "grown wise" sufficiently to become a "systematically acting" 
Cadet). Larin's booklet has a neat appendix in the shape of a neat 
translation of the Rules of the Belgian Labour Party! But our good 
Larin forgot to "translate" to Russia the industrial conditions and 
history of Belgium. After a series of bourgeois revolutions, after 
decades of struggle against Proudhon's petty-bourgeois quasi- 
socialism, and with the enormous development of industrial 
capitalism, possibly the highest in the world, the labour congress and 
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the labour party in Belgium marked a transition from non-proletarian 
socialism to proletarian socialism. In Russia, at the height of a 
bourgeois revolution, which is inevitably breeding petty-bourgeois 
ideas and petty-bourgeois ideologists, and with growing "Trudovik" 
trends among closely related sections of the peasantry and the 
proletariat, with a Social-Democratic Labour Party that has a history 
of nearly one decade, a labour congress is a badly conceived 
invention, and fusion with the Socialist-Revolutionaries (who knows, 
there may be 30,000 of them, or perhaps (60,000, says Larin artlessly) 
is an intellectual's whimsy. 


Yes, history can be ironic! For years the Mensheviks have been 
trumpeting about the close connection between the Bolsheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries. And now the Bolsheviks reject a labour 
congress precisely because it would obscure the difference in the 
points of view of the proletarians and the small proprietors (see the 
resolution of the St. Petersburg Committee in Proletary, No. 3). And 
the Mensheviks stand for merging with the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
in connection with the advocacy of a labour congress. This is unique! 


"I do not want to dissolve the party in the class," pleads Larin. "I only 
want to unite the vanguard, 900,000 out of nine million" (pp. 17 and 
49). 


Let us take the official factory returns for 1903. The total number of 
factory workers was 1,640,406. Of these, 797,997 were in factories 
employing over 500 workers each, and 1,261,363 in factories 
employing over 100 workers each. The number of workers in the 
largest factories (800,000) is only a little smaller than the figure Larin 
gives for the workers’ party united with the Socialist-Revolutionaries! 


Thus, although we already have from 150,000 to 170,000 members in 
our Social-Democratic Party, and notwithstanding the 800,000 
workers employed in large factories, the workers of big mining 
enterprises (not included in this total) and the multitude of purely 
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proletarian elements employed in trade, agriculture, transport, etc., 
Larin has no hope that we in Russia can soon win for Social- 
Democracy 900,000 proletarians as Party members?? Monstrous, but 
true. 


But Larin's lack of faith is only another example of the intellectual's 
timid thinking. 


We are quite sure that this object can be attained. As a counterblast to 
the adventure of a "labour congress" and a "non-party party" we put 
forward the slogan: for a fivefold and tenfold increase of our Social- 
Democratic Party, only let it consist mainly and almost exclusively of 
purely proletarian elements, and let it be achieved solely under the 


banner of revolutionary Marxism. 


Now, after a year of the great revolution, when all sorts of parties are 
growing by leaps and bounds, the proletariat is becoming an 
independent party more rapidly than ever. The Duma elections will 
assist this process (if we do not enter into opportunist blocs with the 
Cadets, of course). The treachery of the bourgeoisie in general, and of 
the petty bourgeoisie in particular (the Popular Socialists), will 
strengthen the revolutionary Social-Democratic Party. 


We shall reach Larin's "ideal" (900,000 Party members), and even 
exceed it, by hard work on the present lines, and not by adventures. 
It is certainly necessary now to enlarge the Party with the aid of 
proletarian elements. It is abnormal that we should have only 6,000 
Party members in St. Petersburg (in St. Petersburg Gubernia there are 
81,000 workers in factories employing 500 workers and over; in all, 
150,000 workers); that in the Central Industrial Region we should 
have only 20,000 Party members (377,000 workers in factories 
employing 500 and over; in all, 562,000 workers). * It would be unwise 
to take the trade unions into the Party, as Larin proposes. This would 
only restrict the working-class movement and narrow its base. We 
shall always be able to unite a far greater number of workers for the 
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struggle against the employers than for support of Social-Democratic 
policy. Therefore (in spite of Larin's wrong assertion that the 
Bolsheviks have declared against non-party trade unions), we stand 
for non-party trade unions, as the author of the "Jacobin" (Jacobin -- 
in the opinion of the opportunists) pamphlet What Is To Be Done? 
advocated as far back as 1902. (See present edition, Vol. 5, pp. 347- 
529. -- Ed.) 


We must learn to recruit five times and ten times as many workers 
for the Party in such centres. In this respect Larin is certainly quite 
right. But we must not fall a prey to intellectualist cowardice or 
intellectualist hysteria. We shall achieve our aim by following our 
own Social-Democratic path, without plunging into adventures. 


The only "gratifying feature" in Comrade Larin's pamphlet is his 
fervent protest against blocs with the Cadets. In another article in this 
issue the reader will find detailed quotations on this subject, with a 
description of all the vacillations of Menshevism on this important 
question. 


What interests us here, however, is the general description of 
Menshevism given by such an "authoritative" witness as the 
Menshevik Larin. It is in reference to blocs with the Cadets that he 
protests against '"vulgarised, bureaucratic, Menshevism " 
"Bureaucratic Menshevism", he writes, is capable of desiring a 
"suicidal alliance with the opponents of Social-Democracy in the 
bourgeois camp". We do not know whether Larin will be able to show 
more determination than Martov in defending his views against 
Plekhanov. However, Larin rebels against "formal" and 
"bureaucratic" Menshevism on other matters besides blocs with the 
Cadets. For example, he says of Menshevism, that "everything 
obsolescent acquires a bureaucratic stamp"!! (p. 65). Menshevism is 
becoming outlived, making way for "European realism". "Hence the 
eternal melancholy, half-heartedness and hesitancy of Menshevism" 
(p. 62). Concerning the talk about a labour congress he writes: "All 
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this talk bears the impress of a certain reticence, timid thinking, 
perhaps mere hesitation to utter aloud the thoughts that have 
matured within" (p. 6), etc. * We say "learn to recruit", for the number 
of Social-Democratic workers in such centres is undoubtedly many 
times the number of Party members. We suffer from routine, we must 
fight against it. We must learn to form, where necessary, lose 
Organisationen -- looser broader and more accessible proletarian 
organisations. Our slogan is for a larger Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, against a non-party labour congress and a non-party party! 


We already know the underlying basis of this crisis of Menshevism, 
why it has degenerated into bureaucratism [*]: it is the petty- 
bourgeois intellectual's lack of confidence in the possibility of further 
revolutionary struggle, his fear to admit that the revolution is over, 
that the reaction has won a decisive victory. "Menshevism was only 
an instinctive, semi-spontaneous yearning for a party,” says Larin. 
We say: Menshevism is the spontaneous yearning of the intellectual 
for a truncated constitution and peaceful legality. Menshevism is an 
allegedly objective apologia for reaction, emanating from the 


revolutionary camp. 


From the very beginning, as early as in the Geneva newspaper 
Vperyod (January-March 1905) and in the pamphlet Two Tactics [**] 
(July 1905), the Bolsheviks presented the question in a totally different 
way. Being perfectly clear about the contradictory nature of the 
interests and tasks of the various classes in the bourgeois revolution, 
they stated openly at the time: It is quite possible that the Russian 
revolution will end in an abortive constitution. As the supporters and 
ideologists of the revolutionary proletariat, we shall do our duty to 
the last -- we shall keep to our revolutionary slogans despite the 
treachery and baseness of the liberals, despite the vacillation, timidity 
and hesitancy displayed by the petty bourgeois -- we shall make the 
utmost use of all revolutionary possibilities -- we shall take pride in 
the fact that * Another instance of the irony of history! Ever since 1903 
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the Mensheviks have been shouting about the "formalism" and 
"pureaucratism” of the Bolsheviks. Since then they have always been 
in possession of the "bureaucratic" and "formal" prerogatives of the 
Party as a whole. And now a Menshevik confirms that Menshevism 
has degenerated into bureaucratism. The Bolsheviks could not have 
wished for a better rehabilitation of themselves. Larin is not looking 
for the bureaucratism of Menshevism where in fact it is rooted. The 
source of this bureaucratism is that opportunism which under the 
guise of "Europeanism" is being instilled into the Mensheviks by 
Axelrod and Plekhanov. There is no trace of "Europeanism" in the 
reflected ideology and habits of the Swiss petty bourgeois. Petty- 
bourgeois Switzerland is the servants’ hall of the real Europe, the 
Europe of revolutionary traditions and intense class struggle of the 
broad masses. Bureaucratism was fully revealed in Plekhanov's 
presentation of the question of a labour congress (a labour congress 
versus a Party congress), against which Larin is so fervently and 
sincerely protesting. 


** See present edition, Vol. 9, pp. 15-140. --Ed. 


we were the first to take the path of an uprising and will be the last to 
abandon it, if this path in fact becomes, impossible. At the present 
moment we are far from admitting that all the revolutionary 
possibilities and prospects have been exhausted. We openly and 
straightforwardly advocate an uprising, and stubborn, persistent and 
long preparation for it. 


And when we realise that the revolution is over, we shall say so 
openly and straightforwardly. We shall then, in full view of the whole 
people, delete from our platform all our direct revolutionary slogans 
(such as the constituent assembly). We shall not deceive ourselves 
and others by Jesuitical sophistries (such as Plekhanov's "a Duma 
with full power" for the Cadets). [*] We shall not justify reaction and 
call reactionary constitutionalism a basis for sound realism. We shall 
say and prove to the proletariat that the treachery of the bourgeoisie 
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and the vacillation of the small proprietors have killed the bourgeois 
revolution, and that the proletariat itself will now prepare for and 
carry out a new, socialist revolution. And therefore, the revolution 
having subsided, i.e., the bourgeoisie having utterly betrayed it, we 
shall under no circumstances agree to any blocs -- not only with the 
opportunist, but even with the revolutionary bourgeoisie -- for the 
decline of the revolution would convert bourgeois revolutionism into 
empty phrase-mongering. 


That is why we are not in the least perturbed by the angry words 
which Larin hurls at us in such abundance, when he shouts that 
Bolshevism is approaching a crisis, that it is played out, that we have 
always trailed behind the Mensheviks, etc. All these pinpricks only 
evoke a condescending smile. 


Individuals have left and will leave the Bolsheviks, but there cannot 
be any crisis in our trend. The fact is that right from the very 
beginning we declared (see One Step Forward, Two Steps Back **): 
we are not creating a special "Bolshevik" trend, always and 
everywhere we merely uphold the point of view of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. And right up to the social revolution there will 
inevitably always be an opportunist wing and a revolutionary wing 
of Social-Democracy.* See p. 333 of this volume. --Ed. ** See present 
edition, Vol. 7, pp. 203-425. --Ed. 


A cursory glance at the history of "Bolshevism" is sufficient to 
convince anyone of that. 


1903-04. The Mensheviks advocate democracy in organisation. The 
Bolsheviks call this intellectualist phrase-mongering, as long as the 
Party does not come out openly. In the Geneva pamphlet (1905), the 
Menshevik who signed himself "A Worker "[154] admits that in fact 
there was no democracy among the Mensheviks. The Menshevik 
Larin admits that their "talk about the elective principle" was "sheer 
invention", an attempt to "deceive history", and that, in fact, in the 
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Menshevik "St. Petersburg group there was no elective principle even 
as late as the autumn of 1905" (p. 62). And immediately after the 
October Revolution the Bolsheviks were the first to announce, in 
Novaya Zhizn,[155] the actual introduction of democracy in the 
Party. [*] 


End of 1904. The Zemstvo campaign. The Mensheviks trail behind the 
liberals. The Bolsheviks (in spite of the frequently circulated fable to 
the contrary) do not reject "good demonstrations" before the Zemstvo 
councillors, but they reject the "poor arguments of the 
intellectuals,[**] who said that there were two contending forces in 
the arena (the tsar and the liberals), and that demonstrations before 
the Zemstvo councillors were a higher type of demonstration. Now 
the Menshevik Larin admits that the Zemstvo campaign was sheer 
invention" (p. 62), that it was a "shrewd and cunning trick" (p. 57). 


Beginning of 1905. The Bolsheviks openly and straight forwardly 
raise the question of an uprising and of preparing for it. In a 
resolution adopted at the Third Congress they predict the 
combination of the strike with an uprising. The Mensheviks are 
evasive and try to wriggle out of the tasks of an uprising; they talk 
about arming the masses with the fervid desire to arm themselves. * 
See present edition, Vol. 10, pp. 29-39. --Ed. [Transcriber's Note: See 
Lenin's "The Reorganisation of the Party". -- DJR] 


** The Geneva Vperyod, No. 1, (January 1905), contained a feuilleton 
which criticised the "plan of a Zemstvo campaign"; it was entitled 
"Good Demonstrations of Proletarians and Poor Arguments of 
Certain Intellectuals". (See present edition, Vol. 8, pp. 29-34. --Ed.) 


August-September 1905. The Mensheviks (Parvus in the new Iskra) 
call for participation in the Bulygin Duma. The Bolsheviks call for an 
active boycott of this Duma, for direct advocacy of an uprising. 


October-December 1905. The popular struggle in the form of strikes 
and insurrection sweeps away the Bulygin Duma. The Menshevik 
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Larin admits in a written declaration at the Unity Congress that when 
the tide of the revolution was at its height the Mensheviks acted like 
Bolsheviks. In the rudimentary bodies of the provisional government 
we, the Social-Democrats, sat side by side with the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie. 


Beginning of 1906. The Menshenks are desponent. They have no faith 
in the Duma and no faith in the revolution. They appeal for 
participation in the Duma elections in order to boycott the Duma 
(Larin, p. 57). The Bolsheviks do their duty as revolutionaries, do their 
utmost to achieve the boycott of the Second Duma, in which nobody 
in revolutionary circles had any confidence. 


May-June 1906. The Duma campaign. The boycott has failed owing 
to the treachery of the bourgeoisie. The Bolsheviks conduct their 
revolutionary work on new, though worse ground. During the Duma 
period the whole people see still more clearly the difference between 
our tactics, the tactics of the revolutionary Social-Democrats, and 
opportunism: criticism of the Cadets in the Duma, the struggle to free 
the Trudoviks from Cadet influence, criticism of parliamentary 
illusions, advocacy of a revolutionary rapprochement among the Left 
groups in the Duma. 


July 1906. The dissolution of the Duma. The Mensheviks lose their 
heads, declare for an immediate demonstration strike and partial 
actions. The Bolsheviks protest. Larin, referring to this, says nothing 
about the protest of the three members of the Central Committee 
which was published tor Party members only. What Larin says about 
this incident is not true. The Bolsheviks point out the futility of a 
demonstration and advocate an uprising at a later date. 


* The Mensheviks, in conjunction with the revolutionary bourgeoisie, 
sign appeals for an uprising. 
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Lenin 

Wilhelm Kolb and George Plekhanov 
February 29, 1916 

Collected Works, Volume 22, pages 141-142. 


The pamphlet by the avowed German opportunist, Wilhelm Kolb, 
entitled Social-Democracy at the Cross-Roads (Karlsruhe, 1915), 
appeared opportunely after the publication of Plekhanov’s 
symposium, War. The Kautskyist Rudolf Hilferding wrote a very 
feeble reply to Kolb in the Neue Zeit, in which he evaded the main 
issues and sniveled over Kolb’s correct assertion that the unity of the 
German Social-Democrats was “purely formal.” 


Whoever wishes to ponder seriously over the significance of the 
collapse of the Second International would do well to compare Kolb’s 
ideological position with Plekhanov’s. Like Kautsky, both agree on 
the fundamental issue: both reject and ridicule the idea of 
revolutionary action in connection with the present war; both accuse 
the revolutionary Social-Democrats of “defeatism,” using the 
favourite expression of the Plekhanovists. Plekhanov, who describes 
the idea of a revolution in connection with the present war as a 
“dream-farce,” rails against “revolutionary phraseology.” Kolb at 
every step curses “revolutionary phrases,” the “revolutionary 
fantasies,” the “little radicals’ (“Radikalinski’) the “hystericals,” 
“sectarianism,” etc. Kolb and Plekhanov agree on the main issue: both 
are opposed to revolution. The fact that Kolb is generally opposed to 
revolution, whereas Plekhanov and Kautsky are “generally in 
favour,” is only a difference in shade, in words: in reality, Plekhanov 
and Kautsky are Kolb’s satellites. 


Kolb is more honest, not in a personal, but in a political sense, that is, 
being consistent in his position, he is not a hypocrite. Hence, he is not 
afraid to admit the truth that, from his point of view, the entire 
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International had been imbued with “the spirit of revolutionary 
fantasy,” that it had uttered “threats” (threats of revolution Messrs. 
Plekhanov and Kolb!) in connection with the war. Kolb is right when 
he says that it is ridiculous to “repudiate” capitalist society “in 
principle” after the Social-Democratic Parties of Europe had risen in 
its defence at the very moment when the capitalist state was cracking 
from top to bottom, when “its very existence was in question.” This 
admission of the objective revolutionary situation is the truth. 


“The consequence” (of the tactics of Liebknecht’s followers), writes 
Kolb, “would be that the internal struggle within the German nation 
would reach boiling point and this would weaken its military and 
political power” ... to the advantage and victory “of the imperialism 
of the Triple Entente”!! 


Here you have the crux of the opportunist railing against 
“defeatism.” This is really the crux of the whole question. “Internal 
struggle which has reached boiling point” is civil war. Kolb is right 
when he says that the tactics of the Left lead to this; he is right when 
he says that they mean the “military weakening” of Germany, i.e., 
desiring and aiding its defeat, defeatism. Kolb is wrong only— 
only!—in that he refuses to see the international character of these 
tactics of the Left. For “the internal struggle to reach boiling point,” 
the “weakening of the military power” of the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and (by virtue of this, in connection with it, by means of it) the 
transformation of the imperialist war into civil war are possible in all 
the belligerent countries. This is the crux of the whole question. We 
thank Kolb for his good wishes, admissions and illustrations; since all 
this comes from an exceedingly consistent, honest and avowed 
enemy of the revolution; it is particularly valuable as a means of 
exposing to the workers the hideous hypocrisy and the shameful 
spinelessness of the Plekhanovs and Kautskys. 
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Lenin 

Marxism and Insurrection 

A Letter to the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 
Written: September 13-14, 1917 

Collected Works, Volume 26, 1972, pp. 22-27 


One of the most vicious and probably most widespread distortions of 
Marxism resorted to by the dominant "socialist" parties is the 
opportunist lie that preparation for insurrection, and generally the 


treatment of insurrection as an art, is "Blanquism". 


Bernstein, the leader of opportunism, has already earned himself 
unfortunate fame by accusing Marxism of Blanquism, and when our 
present-day opportunists cry Blanquism they do not improve on or 
"enrich" the meagre "ideas" of Bernstein one little bit. 


Marxists are accused of Blanquism for treating insurrection as an art! 
Can there be a more flagrant perversion of the truth, when not a single 
Marxist will deny that it was Marx who expressed himself on this 
score in the most definite, precise and categorical manner, referring 
to insurrection specifically as an art, saying that it must be treated as 
an art, that you must win the first success and then proceed from 
success to success, never ceasing the offensive against the enemy, 
taking advantage of his confusion, etc., etc.? 


To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon conspiracy and not 
upon a party, but upon the advanced class. That is the first point. 
Insurrection must rely upon a revolutionary upsurge of the people. 
That is the second point. Insurrection must rely upon that turning- 
point in the history of the growing revolution when the activity of the 
advanced ranks of the people is at its height, and when the 
vacillations in the ranks of the enemy and in the ranks of the weak, 
half-hearted and irresolute friends of the revolution are strongest. 
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That is the third point. And these three conditions for raising the 
question of insurrection distinguish Marxism from Blanquism. 


Once these conditions exist, however, to refuse to treat insurrection 
as an art is a betrayal of Marxism and a betrayal of the revolution. 


To show that it is precisely the present moment that the Party must 
recognise as the one in which the entire course of events has 
objectively placed insurrection on the order of the day and that 
insurrection must be treated as an art, it will perhaps be best to use 
the method of comparison, and to draw a parallel between July 3-4 
and the September days. 


On July 3-4 it could have been argued, without violating the truth, 
that the correct thing to do was to take power, for our enemies would 
in any case have accused us of insurrection and ruthlessly treated us 
as rebels. However, to have decided on this account in favour of 
taking power at that time would have been wrong, because the 
objective conditions for the victory of the insurrection did not exist. 


(1) We still lacked the support of the class which is the vanguard of 
the revolution. 


We still did not have a majority among the workers and soldiers of 
Petrograd and Moscow. Now we have a majority in both Soviets. It 
was created solely by the history of July and August, by the 
experience of the "ruthless treatment" meted out to the Bolsheviks, 
and by the experience of the Kornilov revolt. 


(2) There was no country-wide revolutionary upsurge at that time. 
There is now, after the Kornilov revolt; the situation in the provinces 
and assumption of power by the Soviets in many localities prove this. 


(3) At that time there was no vacillation on any serious political scale 
among our enemies and among the irresolute petty bourgeoisie. Now 
the vacillation is enormous. Our main enemy, Allied and world 
imperialism (for world imperialism is headed by the "Allies"), has 
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begun to waver between a war to a victorious finish and a separate 
peace directed against Russia. Our petty-bourgeois democrats, 
having clearly lost their majority among the people, have begun to 
vacillate enormously, and have rejected a bloc, i.e., a coalition, with 
the Cadets. 


(4) Therefore, an insurrection on July 3-4 would have been a mistake; 
we could not have retained power either physically or politically. We 
could not have retained it physically even though Petrograd was at 
times in our hands, because at that time our workers and soldiers 
would not have fought and died for Petrograd. There was not at the 
time that "savageness", or fierce hatred both of the Kerenskys and of 
the Tseretelis and Chernovs. Our people had still not been tempered 
by the experience of the persecution of the Bolsheviks in which the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks participated. 


We could not have retained power politically on July 3-4 because, 
before the Kornilov revolt, the army and the provinces could and 
would have marched against Petrograd. 


Now the picture is entirely different. 


We have the following of the majority of a class, the vanguard of the 
revolution, the vanguard of the people, which is capable of carrying 
the masses with it. 


We have the following of the majority of the people, because 
Chernov's resignation, while by no means the only symptom, is the 
most striking and obvious symptom that the peasants will not receive 
land from the Socialist-Revolutionaries' bloc (or from the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries themselves). And that is the chief reason for the 
popular character of the revolution. 


We are in the advantageous position of a party that knows for certain 
which way to go at a time when imperialism, as a whale and the 
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Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary bloc as a whole are 
vacillating in an incredible fashion. 


Our victory is assured, for the people are close to desperation, and we 
are showing the entire people a sure way out; we demonstrated to the 
entire people during the "Kornilov days" the value of our leadership, 
and then proposed to the politicians of the bloc a compromise, which 
they rejected, although there is no let-up in their vacillations. 


It would be a great mistake to think that our offer of a compromise 
had not yet been rejected, and that the Democratic Conference may 
still accept it. The compromise was proposed by a party to parties; it 
could not have been proposed in any other way. It was rejected by 
parties. The Democratic Conference is a conference, and nothing 
more. One thing must not be forgotten, namely, that the majority of 
the revolutionary people, the poor, embittered peasants, are not 
represented in it. It is a conference of a minority of the people—this 
obvious truth must not be forgotten. It would be a big mistake, sheer 
parliamentary cretinism on our part, if we were to regard the 
Democratic Conference as a parliament; for even if it were to proclaim 
itself a permanent and sovereign parliament of the revolution, it 
would nevertheless decide nothing. The power of decision lies 
outside it in the working-class quarters of Petrograd and Moscow. 


All the objective conditions exist for a successful insurrection. We 
have the exceptional advantage of a situation in which only our 
victory in the insurrection can put an end to that most painful thing 
on earth, vacillation, which has worn the people out; in which only 
our victory in the insurrection will give the peasants land 
immediately; a situation in which only our victory in the insurrection 
can foil the game of a separate peace directed against the revolution 
—foil it by publicly proposing a fuller, juster and earlier peace, a 
peace that will benefit the revolution. 
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Finally, our Party alone can, by a victorious insurrection, save 
Petrograd; for if our proposal for peace is rejected, if we do not secure 
even an armistice, then we shall become "defencists", we shall place 
ourselves at the head of the war parties, we shall be the war party par 
excellence, and we shall conduct the war in a truly revolutionary 
manner. We shall take away all the bread and boots from the 
capitalists. We shall leave them only crusts and dress them in bast 
shoes. We shall send all the bread and footwear to the front. 


And then we shall save Petrograd. 


The resources, both material and spiritual, for a truly revolutionary 
war in Russia are still immense; the chances are a hundred to one that 
the Germans will grant us at least an armistice. And to secure an 


armistice now would in itself mean to win the whole world. 


+ 


Having recognised the absolute necessity for an insurrection of the 
workers of Petrograd and Moscow in order to save the revolution and 
to save Russia from a "separate" partition by the imperialists of both 
groups, we must first adapt our political tactics at the Conference to 
the conditions of the growing insurrection; secondly, we must show 
that it is not only in words that we accept Marx's idea that 
insurrection must be treated as an art. 


At the Conference we must immediately cement the Bolshevik group, 
without striving after numbers, and without fearing to leave the 
waverers in the waverers' camp. They are more useful to the cause of 
the revolution there than in the camp of the resolute and devoted 
fighters. 


We must draw up a brief declaration from the Bolsheviks, 
emphasising in no uncertain manner the irrelevance of long speeches 
and of "speeches" in general, the necessity for immediate action to 
save the revolution, the absolute necessity for a complete break with 
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the bourgeoisie, for the removal of the present government, in its 
entirety, for a complete rupture with the Anglo-French imperialists, 
who are preparing a "separate" partition of Russia, and for the 
immediate transfer of all power to revolutionary democrats, headed 
by the revolutionary proletariat. 


Our declaration must give the briefest and most trenchant 
formulation of this conclusion in connection with the programme 
proposals of peace for the peoples, land for the peasants, confiscation 
of scandalous profits, and a check on the scandalous sabotage of 
production by the capitalists. 


The briefer and more trenchant the declaration, the better. Only two 
other highly important points must be clearly indicated in it, namely, 
that the people are worn out by the vacillations, that they are fed up 
with the irresolution of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks; and that we are definitely breaking with these parties 
because they have betrayed the revolution. 


And another thing. By immediately proposing a peace without 
annexations, by immediately breaking with the Allied imperialists 
and with all imperialists, either we shall at once obtain an armistice, 
or the entire revolutionary proletariat will rally to the defence of the 
country, and a really just, really revolutionary war will then be waged 
by revolutionary democrats under the leadership of the proletariat. 


Having read this declaration, and having appealed for decisions and 
not talk, for action and not resolution-writing, we must dispatch our 
entire group to the factories and the barracks. Their place is there, the 
pulse of life is there, there's the source of salvation for our revolution, 
and there is he motive force of the Democratic Conference. 


There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, we must explain our 
programme and put the alternative: either the Conference adopts it 
in its entirety, or else insurrection. There is no middle course. Delay 
is impossible. The revolution is lying. 
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By putting the question in this way, by concentrating our entire group 
in the factories and barracks, we shall be able to determine the right 


moment to start the insurrection. 


In order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, i.e., as an art, we must 
at the same time, without losing a single moment, organise a 
headquarters of the insurgent detachments, distribute our forces, 
move the reliable regiments to the most important points, surround 
the Alexandriusky Theatre, occupy the Peter and Paul Fortress,1' 
arrest the General Staff and the government, and move against the 
officer cadets and the Savage Division12 those detachments which 
would rather die than allow the enemy to approach the strategic 
points of the city. We must mobilise the armed workers and call them 
to fight the last desperate fight, occupy the telegraph and the 
telephone exchange at once, move our insurrection headquarters to 
the central telephone exchange and connect it by telephone with all 
the factories, all the regiments, all the points of armed fighting, etc. 


Of course, this is all by way of example, only to illustrate the fact that 
at the present moment it is impossible to remain loyal to Marxism, to 
remain loyal to the revolution unless insurrection is treated as an art. 


N. Lenin 
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Lenin 


Afterword to The Theses on The Question Of The Immediate 
Conclusion Of A Separate And Annexationist Peace 


8 and 11 January 1918 
Collected Works, Volume 26, 1972, pp. 451-452 


I read the above Theses to a small private meeting of Party 
functionaries on January 8, 1918. The discussion on them showed 
three opinions in the Party on this question—about a half those 
present spoke in favour of revolutionary war (this was sometimes 
called the §Moscow™ point of view because the Moscow Regional 
Bureau of our Party adopted it earlier than other organisations); then 
about a quarter were for Comrade Trotsky who proposed to declare 
the cessation of hostilities, demobilise the army, send the soldiers 
home but refrain from signing a treaty”, and, lastly, about a quarter 
supported me. 


The state of affairs now obtaining in the Party reminds me very 
strongly of the situation in the summer of 1907 when the 
overwhelming majority of the Bolslieviks favoured the boycott of tile 
Third Duma and I stood side by side with Dan in favour of 
participation and was subjected to furious attacks for my 
opportunism. Objectively, the present issue is a complete analogy; as 
then, the majority of the Party functionaries, proceeding from the 
very best revolutionary motives and the best Party traditions, allow 
themselves to be carried away by a §flash” slogan and do not grasp 
the new socio-economic and political situation, do not take into 
consideration the change in the conditions that demands a speedy 
and abrupt change in tactics. The essence of my argument, today as 
then, is to make clear that Marxism demands the consideration of 
objective conditions and their changes, that the question must be 
presented concretely as applicable to those conditions, that the most 
significant change that has occurred is the foundation of the Russian 
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Soviet Republic, and the preservation of the republic that has already 
begun the socialist revolution is most important to us and to the 
international socialist movement; that at the moment the slogan of 
revolutionary war proclaimed by Russia would either be an empty 
phrase and an unsupported demonstration, or would be tantamount, 
objectively, to falling into the trap set for us by the imperialists, who 
wish to inveigle us into continuing the imperialist war while we are 
still a weak unit, so that the young Soviet Republic might be crushed 
as cheaply as possible. 


§I stand by Lenin’s old position, “ exclaimed one young Muscovite 
(youth is one of the greatest virtues distinguishing that group of 
speakers). And that same speaker reproached me for repeating the 
old arguments of the defencists about the improbability of a 


revolution in Germany. 


The whole trouble is that the Muscovites want to stick to the old 
tactical position, and stubbornly refuse to see the change that has 
taken place, the new objective situation that has arisen. 


The Muscovites, in their zealous repetition of old slogans, have not 
even taken into consideration the fact that we Bolsheviks have now 
all become defencists. Having overthrown the bourgeoisie, having 
denounced and exposed the secret treaties, having proposed peace to 
all peoples, actually. 
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Lenin 

The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky 
November 1918 

Collected Works, Volume 28, 1974, pages 227-325 

What Is Internationalism? 


Kautsky is absolutely convinced that he is an internationalist and calls 
himself one. The Scheidemanns he calls “government socialists”. In 
defending the Mensheviks (he does not openly express his solidarity 
with them, but he faithfully expresses their views), Kautsky has 
shown with perfect clarity what kind of “internationalism” he 
subscribes to. And since Kautsky is not alone but is spokesman for a 
trend which inevitably grew up in the atmosphere of the Second 
International (Longuet in France, Turati in Italy, Nobs and Grimm, 
Graber and Naine in Switzerland, Ramsay MacDonald in Britain, 
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etc.), it will be instructive to dwell on Kautsky’s “internationalism”. 


After emphasising that the Mensheviks also attended the 
Zimmerwald Conference (a diploma, certainly, but... a tainted one), 
Kautsky sets forth the views of the Mensheviks, with whom he 


agrees, in the following manner: 


“,.. The Mensheviks wanted a general peace. They wanted all the 
belligerents to adopt the formula: no annexations and no indemnities. 
Until this had been achieved, the Russian army, according to this 
view, was to stand ready for battle. The Bolsheviks, on the other hand, 
demanded an immediate peace at any price; they were prepared, if 
need be, to make a separate peace; they tried to force it by increasing 
the state of disorganisation of the army, which was already bad 
enough” (p. 27). In Kautsky’s opinion the Bolsheviks should not have 
taken power and should have contented themselves with a 
Constituent Assembly. 
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So, the internationalism of Kautsky and the Mensheviks amounts to 
this: to demand reforms from the imperialist bourgeois government, 
but to continue to support it, and to continue to support the war that 
this government is waging until everyone in the war has accepted the 
formula: no annexations and no indemnities. This view was 
repeatedly expressed by Turati, and by the Kautsky supporters 
(Haase and others), and by Longuet and Co., who declared that they 
stood for defence of the fatherland. 


Theoretically, this shows a complete inability to dissociate oneself 
from the social-chauvinists and complete confusion on the question 
of defence of the fatherland. Politically, it means substituting petty- 
bourgeois nationalism for internationalism, deserting to the 


reformists’ camp and renouncing revolution. 


From the point of view of the proletariat, recognising “defence of the 
fatherland” means justifying the present war, admitting that it is 
legitimate. And since the war remains an imperialist war (both under 
a monarchy and under a republic), irrespective of the country —mine 
or some other country —in which the enemy troops are stationed at 
the given moment, recognising defence of the fatherland means, in 
fact, supporting the imperialist, predatory bourgeoisie, and 
completely betraying socialism. In Russia, even under Kerensky, 
under the bourgeois-democratic republic, the war continued to be 
imperialist war, for it was being waged by the bourgeoisie as a ruling 
class (and war is a “continuation of politics”); and a particularly 
striking expression of the imperialist character of the war were the 
secret treaties for the partitioning of the world and the plunder of 
other countries which had been concluded by the tsar at the time with 
the capitalists of Britain and France. 


The Mensheviks deceived the people in a most despicable manner by 
calling this war a defensive or revolutionary war. And by approving 
the policy of the Mensheviks, Kautsky is approving the popular 
deception, is approving the part played by the petty bourgeoisie in 
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helping capital to trick the workers and harness them to the chariot 
of the imperialists. Kautsky is pursuing a characteristically petty- 
bourgeois, philistine policy by pretending (and trying to make the 
people believe the absurd idea) that putting forward a slogan alters 
the position. The entire history of bourgeois democracy refutes this 
illusion; the bourgeois democrats have always advanced all sorts of 
“slogans” to deceive the people. The point is to test their sincerity, to 
compare their words with their deeds, not to be satisfied with 
idealistic or charlatan phrases, but to get down to class reality. An 
imperialist war does not cease to be imperialist when charlatans or 
phrase-mongers or petty-bourgeois philistines put forward 
sentimental “slogans”, but only when the class which is conducting 
the imperialist war, and is bound to it by millions of economic threads 
(and even ropes), is really overthrown and is replaced at the helm of 
state by the really revolutionary class, the proletariat. There is no 
other way of getting out of an imperialist war, as also out of an 
imperialist predatory peace. 


By approving the foreign policy of the Mensheviks, and by declaring 
it to be internationalist and Zimmerwaldist, Kautsky, first, reveals the 
utter rottenness of the opportunist Zimmerwald majority (no wonder 
we, the Left Zimmerwaldists, at once dissociated ourselves from such 
a majority!), and, secondly —and this is the chief thing —passes from 
the position of the proletariat to the position of the petty bourgeoisie, 
from the revolutionary to the reformist. 


The proletariat fights for the revolutionary overthrow of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie; the petty bourgeoisie fights for the reformist 
“improvement” of imperialism, for adaptation to it, while submitting 
to it. When Kautsky was still a Marxist, for example, in 1909, when he 
wrote his Road to Power, it was the idea that war would inevitably 
lead to revolution that he advocated, and he spoke of the approach of 
an era of revolutions. The Basle Manifesto of 1912 plainly and 
definitely speaks of a proletarian revolution in connection with that 
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very imperialist war between the German and the British groups 
which actually broke out in 1914. But in 1918, when revolutions did 
begin in connection with the war, Kautsky, instead of explaining that 
they were inevitable, instead of pondering over and thinking out the 
revolutionary tactics and the ways and means of preparing for 
revolution, began to describe the reformist tactics of the Mensheviks 
as internationalism. Isn’t this apostasy? 


Kautsky praises the Mensheviks for having insisted on maintaining 
the fighting strength of the army, and he blames the Bolsheviks for 
having added to “disorganisation of the army”, which was already 
disorganised enough as it was. This means praising reformism and 
submission to the imperialist bourgeoisie and blaming and 
renouncing revolution. For under Kerensky maintaining the fighting 
strength of the army meant its preservation under bourgeois (albeit 
republican) command. Everybody knows, and the progress of events 
has strikingly confirmed it, that this republican army preserved the 
Kornilov spirit because its officers were Kornilov men. The bourgeois 
officers could not help being Kornilov men; they could not help 
gravitating towards imperialism and towards the forcible 
suppression of the proletariat. All that the Menshevik tactics 
amounted to in practice was to leave all the foundations of the 
imperialist war and all the foundations of the bourgeois dictatorship 
intact, to patch up details and to daub over a few trifles (“reforms”). 


On the other hand, not a single great revolution has ever taken place, 
or ever can take place, without the “disorganisation” of the army. For 
the army is the most ossified instrument for supporting the old 
regime, the most hardened bulwark of bourgeois discipline, 
buttressing up the rule of capital, and preserving and fostering 
among the working people the servile spirit of submission and 
subjection to capital. Counter-revolution has never tolerated, and 
never could tolerate, armed workers side by side with the army. In 
France, Engels wrote, the workers emerged armed from every 
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revolution: “therefore, the disarming of the workers was the first 
commandment for the bourgeoisie, who were at the helm of the 
state.” The armed workers were the embryo of a new army, the 
organised nucleus of a new social order. The first commandment of 
the bourgeoisie was to crush this nucleus and prevent it from 
growing. The first commandment of every victorious revolution, as 
Marx and Engels repeatedly emphasised, was to smash the old army, 
dissolve it and replace it by a new one.A new social class, when rising 
to power, never could, and cannot now, attain power and consolidate 
it except by completely disintegrating the old army 
(“Disorganisation!” the reactionary or just cowardly philistines howl 
on this score), except by passing through a most difficult and painful 
period without any army (the great French Revolution also passed 
through such a painful period), and by gradually building up, in the 
midst of hard civil war, anew army, a new discipline, a new military 
organisation of the new class. Formerly, Kautsky the historian 
understood this. Now, Kautsky the renegade has forgotten it. 


What right has Kautsky to call the Scheidemanns “government 
socialists” if he approves of the tactics of the Mensheviks in the 
Russian revolution? In supporting Kerensky and joining his Ministry, 
the Mensheviks were also government socialists. Kautsky could not 
escape this conclusion if he were to put the question as to which is the 
ruling class that is waging the imperialist war. But Kautsky avoids 
raising the question about the ruling class, a question that is 
imperative for a Marxist, for the mere raising of it would expose the 
renegade. 


The Kautsky supporters in Germany, the Longuet supporters in 
France, and Turati and Co. in Italy argue in this way: socialism 
presupposes the equality and freedom of nations, their self- 
determination, hence, when our country is attacked, or when enemy 
troops invade our territory, it is the right and duty of socialists to 
defend their country. But theoretically such an argument is either a 
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sheer mockery of socialism or a fraudulent subterfuge, while from the 
point of view of practical politics it coincides with the argument of 
the quite ignorant country yokel who has even no conception of the 
social, class character of the war, and of the tasks of a revolutionary 
party during a reactionary war. 


Socialism is opposed to violence against nations. That is indisputable. 
But socialism is opposed to violence against men in general. Apart 
from Christian anarchists and Tolstoyans, however, no one has yet 
drawn the conclusion from this that socialism is opposed to 
revolutionary violence. So, to talk about “violence” in general, 
without examining the conditions which distinguish reactionary 
from revolutionary violence, means being a philistine who renounces 
revolution, or else it means simply deceiving oneself and others by 
sophistry. 


The same holds true of violence against nations. Every war is violence 
against nations, but that does not prevent socialists from being in 
favour of a revolutionary war. The class character of war—that is the 
fundamental question which confronts a socialist (if he is not a 
renegade). The imperialist war of 1914-18 is a war between two 
groups of the imperialist bourgeoisie for the division of the world, for 
the division of the booty, and for the plunder and strangulation of 
small and weak nations. This was the appraisal of the impending war 
given in the Basle Manifesto in 1912, and it has been confirmed by the 
facts. Whoever departs from this view of war is not a socialist. 


If a German under Wilhelm or a Frenchman under Clemenceau says, 
“Tt is my right and duty as a socialist to defend my country if it is 
invaded by an enemy”, he argues not like a socialist, not like an 
internationalist, not like a revolutionary proletarian, but like a petty- 
bourgeois nationalist. Because this argument ignores the 
revolutionary class struggle of the workers against capital, it ignores 
the appraisal of the war as a whole from the point of view of the world 
bourgeoisie and the world proletariat, that is, it ignores 
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internationalism, and all that remains is miserable and narrow- 
minded nationalism. My country is being wronged, that is all I care 
about—that is what this argument amounts to, and that is where its 
petty-bourgeois, nationalist narrow-mindedness lies. It is the same as 
if in regard to individual violence, violence against an individual, one 
were to argue that socialism is opposed to violence and therefore I 
would rather be a traitor than go to prison. 


The Frenchman, German or Italian who says: “Socialism is opposed 
to violence against nations, therefore I defend myself when my 
country is invaded”, betrays socialism and internationalism, because 
such a man sees only his own “country”, he puts “his own” .. . 
bourgeoisie above everything else and does not give a thought to the 
international connections which make the war an imperialist war and 


his bourgeoisie a link in the chain of imperialist plunder. 


All philistines and all stupid and ignorant yokels argue in the same 
way as the renegade Kautsky supporters, Longuet supporters, Turati 
and Co.: “The enemy has invaded my country, I don’t care about 
anything else. 


The socialist, the revolutionary proletarian, the internationalist, 
argues differently. He says: “The character of the war (whether it is 
reactionary or revolutionary) does not depend on who the attacker 
was, or in whose country the ‘enemy’ is stationed; it depends on what 
class is waging the war, and on what politics this war is a 
continuation of. If the war is a reactionary, imperialist war, that is, if 
it is being waged by two world groups of the imperialist, rapacious, 
predatory, reactionary bourgeoisie, then every bourgeoisie (even of 
the smallest country) becomes a participant in the plunder, and my 
duty as a representative of the revolutionary proletariat is to prepare 
for the world proletarian revolution as the only escape from the 
horrors of a world slaughter. I must argue, not from the point of view 
of ‘my’ country (for that is the argument of a wretched, stupid, petty- 
bourgeois nationalist who does not realise that he is only a plaything 
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in the hands of the imperialist bourgeoisie), but from the point of 
view of my share in the preparation, in the propaganda, and in the 
acceleration of the world proletarian revolution.” 


That is what internationalism means, and that is the duty of the 
internationalist, the revolutionary worker, the genuine socialist. That 
is the ABC that Kautsky the renegade has “forgotten”. And his 
apostasy becomes still more obvious when he passes from approving 
the tactics of the petty-bourgeois nationalists (the Mensheviks in 
Russia, the Longuet supporters in France, the Turatis in Italy, and 
Haase and Co. in Germany) to criticising the Bolshevik tactics. Here 


is his criticism: 


“The Bolshevik revolution was based on the assumption that it would 
become the starting-point of a general European revolution, that the 
bold initiative of Russia would prompt the proletarians of all Europe 
to rise. 


“On this assumption it was, of course, immaterial what forms the 
Russian separate peace would take, what hardships and territorial 
losses (literally: mutilation or maiming, Verstiummelungen) it would 
cause the Russian people, and what interpretation of the self- 
determination of nations it would give. At that time, it was also 
immaterial whether Russia was able to defend herself or not. 
According to this view, the European revolution would be the best 
protection of the Russian revolution and would bring complete and 
genuine self-determination to all peoples inhabiting the former 
Russian territory. 


“A revolution in Europe, which would establish and consolidate 
socialism there, would also become the means of removing the 
obstacles that would arise in Russia in the way of the introduction of 
the socialist system of production owing to the economic 
backwardness of the country. 
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“All this was very logical and very sound—only if the main 
assumption were granted, namely, that the Russian revolution would 
infallibly let loose a European revolution. But what if that did not 
happen? 


“So far the assumption has not been justified. And the proletarians of 
Europe are now being accused of having abandoned and betrayed the 
Russian revolution. This is an accusation levelled against unknown 
persons, for who is to be held responsible for the behaviour of the 
European proletariat?” (P. 28.) 


And Kautsky then goes on to explain at great length that Marx, Engels 
and Bebel were more than once mistaken about the advent of 
revolution they had anticipated, but that they never based their 
tactics on the expectation of a revolution “at a definite date” (p. 29), 
whereas, he says, the Bolsheviks “staked everything on one card, on 
a general European revolution”. 


We have deliberately quoted this long passage to demonstrate to our 
readers Kautsky’s “skill” in counterfeiting Marxism by palming off 
his banal and reactionary philistine view in its stead. 


First, to ascribe to an opponent an obviously stupid idea and then to 
refute it is a trick practised by none too clever people. If the 
Bolsheviks had based their tactics on the expectation of a revolution 
in other countries by a definite date that would have been an 
undeniable stupidity. But the Bolshevik Party has never been guilty 
of such stupidity. In my letter to American workers (August 20, 1918), 
I expressly disown this foolish idea by saying that we count on an 
American revolution, but not by any definite date. I dwelt at length 
upon the very same idea more than once in my controversy with the 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Left Communists” (January— 
March 1918). Kautsky has committed a slight . . . just a very slight 
forgery, on which he in fact based his criticism of Bolshevism. 
Kautsky has confused tactics based on the expectation of a European 
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revolution in the more or less near future, but not at a definite date, 
with tactics based on the expectation of a European revolution at a 
definite date. A slight, just a very slight forgery! 


The last-named tactics are foolish. The first-named are obligatory for 
a Marxist, for every revolutionary proletarian and internationalist— 
obligatory, because they alone take into account in a proper Marxist 
way the objective situation brought about by the war in all European 
countries, and they alone conform to the international tasks of the 
proletariat. 


By substituting the petty question about an error which the Bolshevik 
revolutionaries might have made, but did not, for the important 
question of the foundations of revolutionary tactics in general, 
Kautsky adroitly abjures all revolutionary tactics! 


A renegade in politics, he is unable even to present the question of 
the objective prerequisites of revolutionary tactics theoretically. 


And this brings us to the second point. 


Secondly, it is obligatory for a Marxist to count on a European 
revolution if a revolutionary situation exists. It is the ABC of Marxism 
that the tactics of the socialist proletariat cannot be the same both 
when there is a revolutionary situation and when there is no 


revolutionary situation. 


If Kautsky had put this question, which is obligatory for a Marxist, he 
would have seen that the answer was absolutely against him. Long 
before the war, all Marxists, all socialists were agreed that a European 
war would create a revolutionary situation. Kautsky himself, before 
he became a renegade, clearly and definitely recognised this—in 1902 
(in his Social Revolution) and in 1909 (in his Road to Power). It was 
also admitted in the name of the entire Second International in the 
Basle Manifesto. No wonder the social-chauvinists and Kautsky 
supporters (the “Centrists”, i.e., those who waver between the 
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revolutionaries and the opportunists) of all countries shun like the 
plague the declarations of the Basle Manifesto on this score! 


So, the expectation of a revolutionary situation in Europe was not an 
infatuation of the Bolsheviks, but the general opinion of all Marxists. 
When Kautsky tries to escape from this indisputable truth using such 
phrases as the Bolsheviks “always believed in the omnipotence of 
violence and will”, he simply utters a sonorous and empty phrase to 
cover up his evasion, a shameful evasion, to put the question of a 


revolutionary situation. 


To proceed. Has a revolutionary situation actually come or not? 
Kautsky proved unable to put this question either. The economic facts 
provide an answer: the famine and ruin created everywhere by the 
war imply a revolutionary situation. The political facts also provide 
an answer: ever since 1915 a splitting process has been evident in all 
countries within the old and decayed socialist parties, a process of 
departure of the mass of the proletariat from the social-chauvinist 
leaders to the left, to revolutionary ideas and sentiments, to 
revolutionary leaders. 


Only a person who dreads revolution and betrays it could have failed 
to see these facts on August 5, 1918, when Kautsky was writing his 
pamphlet. And now, at the end of October 1918, the revolution is 
growing in a number of European countries, and growing under 
everybody’s eyes and very rapidly at that. Kautsky the 
“revolutionary”, who still wants to be regarded as a Marxist, has 
proved to be a short-sighted philistine, who, like those philistines of 
1847 whom Marx ridiculed, failed to see the approaching revolution! 


Now to the third point. 


Thirdly, what should be the specific features of revolutionary tactics 
when there is a revolutionary situation in Europe? Having become a 
renegade, Kautsky feared to put this question, which is obligatory for 
a Marxist. Kautsky argues like a typical petty bourgeois, a philistine, 
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or like an ignorant peasant: has a “general European revolution” 
begun or not? If it has, then he too is prepared to become a 
revolutionary! But then, mark you, every scoundrel (like the 
scoundrels who now sometimes attach themselves to the victorious 
Bolsheviks) would proclaim himself a revolutionary! 


If it has not, then Kautsky will turn his back on revolution! Kautsky 
does not display a shade of understanding of the truth that a 
revolutionary Marxist differs from the philistine and petty bourgeois 
by his ability to preach to the uneducated masses that the maturing 
revolution is necessary, to prove that it is inevitable, to explain its 
benefits to the people, and to prepare the proletariat and all the 
working and exploited people for it. 


Kautsky ascribed to the Bolsheviks an absurdity, namely, that they 
had staked everything on one card, on a European revolution 
breaking out at a definite date. This absurdity has turned against 
Kautsky himself, because the logical conclusion of his argument is 
that the tactics of the Bolsheviks would have been correct if a 
European revolution had broken out by August 5, 1918! That is the 
date Kautsky mentions as the time he was writing his pamphlet. And 
when, a few weeks after this August 5, it became clear that revolution 
was coming in a number of European countries, the whole apostasy 
of Kautsky, his whole falsification of Marxism, and his utter inability 
to reason or even to present questions in a revolutionary manner, 


became revealed in all their charm! 


When the proletarians of Europe are accused of treachery, Kautsky 
writes, it is an accusation levelled at unknown persons. 


You are mistaken, Mr. Kautsky! Look in the mirror and you will see 
those “unknown persons” against whom this accusation is levelled. 
Kautsky assumes an air of naiveté and pretends not to understand 
who levelled the accusation, and its meaning. In reality, however, 
Kautsky knows perfectly well that the accusation has been and is 
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being levelled by the German “Lefts”, by the Spartacists, by 
Liebknecht and his friends. This accusation expresses a clear 
appreciation of the fact that the German proletariat betrayed the 
Russian (and world) revolution when it strangled Finland, the 
Ukraine, Latvia and Estonia. This accusation is levelled primarily and 
above all, not against the masses, who are always downtrodden, but 
against those leaders who, like the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys, 
failed in their duty to carry on revolutionary agitation, revolutionary 
propaganda, revolutionary work among the masses to overcome 
their inertness, who in fact worked against the revolutionary instincts 
and aspirations which are always aglow deep down among the mass 
of the oppressed class. The Scheidemanns bluntly, crudely, cynically, 
and in most cases for selfish motives betrayed the proletariat and 
deserted to the side of the bourgeoisie. The Kautsky and the Longuet 
supporters did the same thing, only hesitatingly and haltingly, and 
casting cowardly side-glances at those who were stronger at the 
moment. In all his writings during the war Kautsky tried to 
extinguish the revolutionary spirit instead of fostering and fanning it. 


The fact that Kautsky does not even understand the enormous 
theoretical importance, and the even greater agitational and 
propaganda importance, of the “accusation” that the proletarians of 
Europe have betrayed the Russian revolution will remain a veritable 
historical monument to the philistine stupefaction of the “average” 
leader of German official Social-Democracy! Kautsky does not 
understand that, owing to the censorship prevailing in the German 
“Reich”, this “accusation” is perhaps the only form in which the 
German socialists who have not betrayed socialism —Liebknecht and 
his friends—can express their appeal to the German workers to throw 
off the Scheidemanns and the Kautskys, to push aside such “leaders”, 
to free themselves from their stultifying and debasing propaganda, to 
rise in revolt in spite of them, without them, and march over their 
heads towards revolution! 
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Kautsky does not understand this. And how could he understand the 
tactics of the Bolsheviks? Can a man who renounces revolution in 
general be expected to weigh and appraise the conditions of the 
development of revolution in one of the most “difficult” cases? 


The Bolsheviks’ tactics were correct; they were the only 
internationalist tactics, because they were based, not on the cowardly 
fear of a world revolution, not on a philistine “lack of faith” in it, not 
on the narrow nationalist desire to protect one’s “own” fatherland 
(the fatherland of one’s own bourgeoisie), while not “giving a damn” 
about all the rest, but on a correct (and, before the war and before the 
apostasy of the social-chauvinists and social-pacifists, a universally 
accepted) estimation of the revolutionary situation in Europe. These 
tactics were the only internationalist tactics, because they did the 
utmost possible in one country for the development, support and 
awakening of the revolution in all countries. These tactics have been 
justified by their enormous success, for Bolshevism (not by any 
means because of the merits of the Russian Bolsheviks, but because 
of the most profound sympathy of the people everywhere for tactics 
that are revolutionary in practice) has become world Bolshevism, has 
produced an idea, a theory, a programme and tactics which differ 
concretely and in practice from those of social-chauvinism and social- 
pacifism. Bolshevism has given a coup de grace to the old, decayed 
International of the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, Renaudels and 
Longuets, Hendersons and MacDonalds, who from now on will be 
treading on each other’s feet, dreaming about “unity” and trying to 
revive a corpse. Bolshevism has created the ideological and tactical 
foundations of a Third International, of a really proletarian and 
Communist International, which will take into consideration both the 
gains of the tranquil epoch and the experience of the epoch of 
revolutions, which has begun. 


Bolshevism has popularised throughout the world the idea of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat”, has translated these words from the 
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Latin, first into Russian, and then into all the languages of the world, 
and has shown by the example of Soviet government that the workers 
and poor peasants, even of a backward country, even with the least 
experience, education and habits of organisation, have been able for 
a whole year, amidst gigantic difficulties and amidst a struggle 
against the exploiters (who were supported by the bourgeoisie of the 
whole world), to maintain the power of the working people, to create 
a democracy that is immeasurably higher and broader than all 
previous democracies in the world, and to the creative work of tens 
of millions of workers and peasants for the practical construction of 
socialism. 


Bolshevism has actually helped to develop the proletarian revolution 
in Europe and America more powerfully than any party in any other 
country has so far succeeded in doing. While the workers of the whole 
world are realising more and more clearly every day that the tactics 
of the Scheidemanns and Kautskys have not delivered them from the 
imperialist war and from wage-slavery to the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
and that these tactics cannot serve as a model for all countries, the 
mass of workers in all countries are realising more and more clearly 
every day that Bolshevism has indicated the right road of escape from 
the horrors of war and imperialism, that Bolshevism can serve as a 
model of tactics for all. 


Not only the general European, but the world proletarian revolution 
is maturing before the eyes of all, and it has been assisted, accelerated 
and supported by the victory of the proletariat in Russia. All this is 
not enough for the complete victory of socialism, you say? Of course, 
it is not enough. One country alone cannot do more. But this one 
country, thanks to Soviet government, has done so much that even if 
Soviet government in Russia were to be crushed by world 
imperialism tomorrow, as a result, let us say, of an agreement 
between German and Anglo-French imperialism—even granted that 
very worst possibility —it would still be found that Bolshevik tactics 
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have brought enormous benefit to socialism and have assisted the 
growth of the invincible world revolution. 
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Lenin 

Fourth Anniversary of the October Revolution, 

October 1921 

Collected Works, 

Vol. 33, pp. 51-59 

The fourth anniversary of October 25 (November 7) is approaching. 


The farther that great day recedes from us, the more clearly we see 
the significance of the proletarian revolution in Russia, and the more 
deeply we reflect upon the practical experience of our work as a 
whole. 


Very briefly and, of course, in very incomplete and rough outline, this 
significance and experience may be summed up as follows. 


The direct and immediate object of the revolution in Russia was a 
bourgeois-democratic one, namely, to destroy the survivals of 
medievalism and sweep them away completely, to purge Russia of 
this barbarism, of this shame, and to remove this immense obstacle to 
all culture and progress in our country. 


And we can justifiably pride ourselves on having carried out that 
purge with greater determination and much more rapidly, boldly and 
successfully, and, from the point of view of its effect on the masses, 
much more widely and deeply, than the great French Revolution over 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 


Both the anarchists and the petty-bourgeois democrats (i.e., the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are the Russian 
counterparts of that international social type) have talked and are still 
talking an incredible lot of nonsense about the relation between the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and the socialist (that is, 
proletarian) revolution. The last four years have proved to the hilt 
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that our interpretation of Marxism on this point, and our estimate of 
the experience of former revolutions were correct. We have 
consummated the bourgeois-democratic revolution as nobody had 
done before. We areadvancing towards the socialist revolution 
consciously, firmly and unswervingly, knowing that it is not 
separated from the bourgeois-democratic revolution by a Chinese 
Wall, and knowing too that (in the last analysis) struggle alone will 
determine how far we shall advance, what part of this immense and 
lofty task we shall accomplish, and to what extent we shall succeed 
in consolidating our victories. Time will show. But we see even now 
that a tremendous amount -- tremendous for this ruined, exhausted 
and backward country -- has already been done towards the socialist 
transformation of society. 


Let us, however, finish what we have to say about the bourgeois- 
democratic content of our revolution. Marxists must understand 
what that means. To explain, let us take a few striking examples. 


The bourgeois-democratic content of the revolution means that the 
social relations (system, institutions) of the country are purged of 
medievalism, serfdom, feudalism. 


What were the chief manifestations, survivals, remnants of serfdom 
in Russia up to 1917? The monarchy, the system of social estates, 
landed proprietorship and land tenure, the status of women, religion, 
and national oppression. Take any one of these Augean stables, 
which, incidentally, were left largely uncleansed by all the more 
advanced states when they accomplished their bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions one hundred and twenty-five, two hundred and fifty and 
more years ago (1649 in England); take any of these Augean stables, 
and you will see that we have cleansed them thoroughly. In a matter 
of ten weeks, from October 25 (November 7), 1917 to January 5, 1918, 
when the Constituent Assembly was dissolved, we accomplished a 
thousand times more in this respect than was accomplished by the 
bourgeois democrats and liberals (the Cadets) and by the petty- 
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bourgeois democrats (the Mensheviks and the  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries) during the eight months they were in power. 


Those poltroons, gas-bags, vainglorious Narcissuses and petty 
Hamlets brandished their wooden swords -- but did not even destroy 
the monarchy! We cleansed out all that monarchist muck as nobody 
had ever done before. We left not a stone, not a brick of that ancient 
edifice, the social-estate system even the most advanced countries, 
such as Britain, France and Germany, have not completely eliminated 
the survivals of that system to this day!), standing. We tore out the 
deep-seated roots of the social-estate system, namely, the remnants of 
feudalism and serfdom in the system of landownership, to the last. 
"One may argue" (there are plenty of quill-drivers, Cadets, 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries abroad to indulge in such 
arguments) as to what "in the long run" will be the outcome of the 
agrarian reform effected by the Great October Revolution. We have 
no desire at the moment to waste time on such controversies, for we 
are deciding this, as well as the mass of accompanying controversies, 
by struggle. But the fact cannot be denied that the petty-bourgeois 
democrats "compromised" with the landowners, the custodians of the 
traditions of serfdom, for eight months, while we completely swept 
the landowners and all their traditions from Russian soil in a few 
weeks. 


Take religion, or the denial of rights to women, or the oppression and 
inequality of the non-Russian nationalities. These are all problems of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The vulgar petty-bourgeois 
democrats talked about them for eight months. In not a single one of 
the most advanced countries in the world have these questions been 
completely settled on bourgeois-democratic lines. In our country they 
have been settled completely by the legislation of the October 
Revolution. We have fought and are fighting religion in earnest. We 
have granted all the non-Russian nationalities their own republics or 
autonomous regions. We in Russia no longer have the base, mean and 
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infamous denial of rights to women or inequality of the sexes, that 
disgusting survival of feudalism and medievalism, which is being 
renovated by the avaricious bourgeoisie and the dull-witted and 
frightened petty bourgeoisie in every other country in the world 
without exception. 


All this goes to make up the content of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. A hundred and fifty and two hundred and fifty years ago 
the progressive leaders of that revolution (or of those revolutions, if 
we consider each national variety of the one general type) promised 
to rid mankind of medieval privileges, of sex inequality, of state 
privileges for one religion or another (or "religious ideas ","the 
church" in general), and of national inequality. They promised, but 
did not keep their promises. They could not keep them, for they were 
hindered by their "respect" -- for the "sacred right of private 
property". Our proletarian revolution was not afflicted with this 
accursed "respect" for this thrice-accursed medievalism and for the 
"sacred right of private property". 


But in order to consolidate the achievements of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution for the peoples of Russia, we were obliged to 
go farther; and we did go farther. We solved the problems of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in passing, as a "by-product" of our 
main and genuinely proletarian -revolutionary, socialist activities. 
We have always said that reforms are a by-product of the 
revolutionary class struggle. We said -- and proved it by deeds -- that 
bourgeois-democratic reforms are a by-product of the proletarian, 
i.e., of the socialist revolution. Incidentally, the Kautskys, Hilferdings, 
Martovs, Chernovs, Hillquits, Longuets, MacDonalds, Turatis and 
other heroes of "Two and-a-Half" Marxism were incapable of 
understanding this relation between the bourgeois-democratic and 
the proletarian-socialist revolutions. The first develops into the 
second. The second, in passing, solves the problems of the first. The 
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second consolidates the work of the first. Struggle, and struggle 
alone, decides how far the second succeeds in outgrowing the first. 


The Soviet system is one of the most vivid proofs, or manifestations, 
of how the one revolution develops into the other. The Soviet system 
provides the maximum of democracy for the workers and peasants; 
at the same time, it marks a break with bourgeois democracy and the 
rise of a new, epoch-making type of democracy, namely, proletarian 
democracy, or the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Let the curs and swine of the moribund bourgeoisie and of the petty- 
bourgeois democrats who trail behind them heap imprecations, abuse 
and derision upon our heads for our reverses and mistakes in the 
work of building up our Soviet system. We do not forget for a 
moment that we have committed and are committing numerous 
mistakes and are suffering numerous reverses. How can reverses and 
mistakes be avoided in a matter so new in the history of the world as 
the building of an unprecedented type of state edifice! We shall work 
steadfastly to set our reverses and mistakes right and to improve our 
practical application of Soviet principles, which is still very, very far 
from being perfect. But we have a right to be and are proud that to us 
has fallen the good fortune to begin the building of a Soviet state, and 
thereby to usher in a new era in world history, the era of the rule of a 
new class, a class which is oppressed in every capitalist country, but 
which everywhere is marching forward towards a new life, towards 
victory over the bourgeoisie, towards the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, towards the emancipation of mankind from the yoke of 
capital and from imperialist wars. 


The question of imperialist wars, of the international policy of finance 
capital which now dominates the whole world, a policy that must 
inevitably engender new imperialist wars, that must inevitably cause 
an extreme intensification of national oppression, pillage, brigandry 
and the strangulation of weak, backward and small nationalities by a 
handful of "advanced" powers -- that question has been the keystone 
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of all policy in all the countries of the globe since 1914. It is a question 
of life and death for millions upon millions of people. It is a question 
of whether 20,000,000 people (as compared with the 10,000,000 who 
were killed in the war of 1914-18 and in the supplementary "minor" 
wars that are still going on) are to be slaughtered in the next 
imperialist war, which the bourgeoisie are preparing, and which is 
growing out of capitalism before our very eyes. It is a question of 
whether in that future war, which is inevitable (if capitalism 
continues to exist), 60,000,000 people are to be maimed (compared 
with the 30,000,000 maimed in 1914-18). In this question, too, our 
October Revolution marked the beginning of a new era in world 
history. The lackeys of the bourgeoisie and its yes-men -- the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, and the petty-bourgeois, 
allegedly "socialist", democrats all over the world -- derided our 
slogan "convert the imperialist war into a civil war". But that slogan 
proved to be the truth -- it was the only truth, unpleasant, blunt, 
naked and brutal, but nevertheless the truth, as against the host of 
most refined jingoist and pacifist lies. Those lies are being dispelled. 
The Brest peace has been exposed. And with every passing day the 
significance and consequences of a peace that is even worse than the 
Brest peace -- the peace of Versailles -- are being more relentlessly 
exposed. And the millions who are thinking about the causes of the 
recent war and of the approaching future war are more and more 
clearly realising the grim and inexorable truth that it is impossible to 
escape imperialist war, and imperialist peace (if the old orthography 
were still in use, I would have written the word mir in two ways, to 
give it both its meanings)[*] which inevitably engenders imperialist 
war, that it is impossible to escape that inferno, except by a Bolshevik 
struggle and a Bolshevik revolution. 


* In Russian, the word mir has two meanings (world and peace) and 
had two different spellings in the old orthography. --Tr. 
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Let the bourgeoisie and the pacifists, the generals and the petty 
bourgeoisie, the capitalists and the philistines, the pious Christians 
and the knights of the Second and the Two-and-a-Half Internationals 
vent their fury against that revolution. No torrents of abuse, 
calumnies and lies can enable them to conceal the historic fact that for 
the first time in hundreds and thousands of years the slaves have 
replied to a war between slave-owners by openly proclaiming the 
slogan: "Convert this war between slave-owners for the division of 
their loot into a war of the slaves of all nations against the slave- 


owners of all nations." 


For the first time in hundreds and thousands of years that slogan has 
grown from a vague and helpless waiting into a clear and definite 
political programme, into an effective struggle waged by millions of 
oppressed people under the leadership of the proletariat; it has grown 
into the first victory of the proletariat, the first victory in the struggle 
to abolish war and to unite the workers of all countries against the 
united bourgeoisie of different nations, against the bourgeoisie that 
makes peace and war at the expense of the slaves of capital, the wage- 
workers, the peasants, the working people. 


This first victory is not yet the final victory, and it was achieved by 
our October Revolution at the price of incredible difficulties and 
hardships, at the price of unprecedented suffering, accompanied by a 
series of serious reverses 


and mistakes on our part. How could a single backward people be 
expected to frustrate the imperialist wars of the most powerful and 
most developed countries of the world without sustaining reverses 
and without committing mistakes! We are not afraid to admit our 
mistakes and shall examine them dispassionately in order to learn 
how to correct them. But the fact remains that for the first time in 
hundreds and thousands of years the promise "to reply" to war 
between the slave-owners by a revolution of the slaves directed 
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against all the slave-owners has been completely fulfilled -- and is 
being fulfilled despite all difficulties. 


We have made the start. When, at what date and time, and the 
proletarians of which nation will complete this process is not 
important. The important thing is that the ice has been broken; the 
road is open, the way has been shown. 


Gentlemen, capitalists of all countries, keep up your hypocritical 
pretence of "defending the fatherland" -- the Japanese fatherland 
against the American, the American against the Japanese, the French 
against the British, and so forth! Gentlemen, knights of the Second 
and Two-and a-Half Internationals, pacifist petty bourgeoisie and 
philistines of the entire world, go on "evading" the question of how 
to combat imperialist wars by issuing new "Basle Manifestos" (on the 
model of the Basle Manifesto of 1912[21]). The first Bolshevik 
revolution has wrested the first hundred million people of this earth 
from the clutches of imperialist war and the imperialist world. 
Subsequent revolutions will deliver the rest of mankind from such 
wars and from such a world. 


Our last, but most important and most difficult task, the one we have 
done least about, is economic development, the laying of economic 
foundations for the new, socialist edifice on the site of the demolished 
feudal edifice and the semi-demolished capitalist edifice. It is in this 
most important and most difficult task that we have sustained the 
greatest number of reverses and have made most mistakes. How 
could anyone expect that a task so new to the world could be begun 
without reverses and without mistakes! But we have begun it. We 
shall continue it. At this very moment we are, by our New Economic 
Policy, correcting a number of our mistakes. We are learning how to 
continue erecting the socialist edifice in a small-peasant country 
without committing such mistakes. 
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The difficulties are immense. But we are accustomed to grappling 
with immense difficulties. Not for nothing do our enemies call us 
"stone-hard" and exponents of a "firm line policy". But we have also 
learned, at least to some extent, another art that is essential in 
revolution, namely, flexibility, the ability to effect swift and sudden 
changes of tactics if changes in objective conditions demand them, 
and to choose another path for the achievement of our goal if the 
former path proves to be inexpedient or impossible at the given 


moment. 


Borne along on the crest of the wave of enthusiasm, rousing first the 
political enthusiasm and then the military enthusiasm of the people, 
we expected to accomplish economic tasks just as great as the political 
and military tasks we had accomplished by relying directly on this 
enthusiasm. We expected -- or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
we presumed without having given it adequate consideration -- to be 
able to organise the state production and the state distribution of 
products on communist lines in a small-peasant country directly as 
ordered by the proletarian state. Experience has proved that we were 
wrong. It appears that a number of transitional stages were necessary 
-- state capitalism and socialism -- in order to prepare -- to prepare by 
many years of effort -- for the transition to communism. Not directly 
relying on enthusiasm, but aided by the enthusiasm engendered by 
the great revolution, and on the basis of personal interest, personal 
incentive and business principles, we must first set to work in this 
small peasant country to build solid gangways to socialism by way of 
state capitalism. Otherwise we shall never get to communism, we 
shall never bring scores of millions of people to communism. That is 
what experience, the objective course of the development of the 
revolution, has taught us. 


And we, who during these three or four years have learned a little to 
make abrupt changes of front (when abrupt changes of front are 
needed), have begun zealously, attentively and sedulously (although 
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still not zealously, attontively and sedulously enough) to learn to 
make a new change of front, namely, the New Economic Policy. The 
proletarian state must become a cautious, assiduous and shrewd 
"pusinessman", a punctilious wholesale merchant -- otherwise it will 
never succeed in putting this small-peasant country economically on 
its feet. Under existing conditions, living as we are side by side with 
the capitalist (for the time being capitalist) West, there is no other way 
of progressing to communism. A wholesale merchant seems to be an 
economic type as remote from communism as heaven from earth. But 
that is one of the contradictions which, in actual life, lead from a 
small-peasant economy via state capitalism to socialism. Personal 
incentive will step up production; we must increase production first 
and foremost and at all costs. Wholesale trade economically unites 
millions of small peasants: it gives them a personal incentive, links 
them up and leads them to the next step, namely, to various forms of 
association and alliance in the process of production itself. We have 
already started the necessary changes in our economic policy and 
already have some successes to our credit; true, they are small and 
partial, but nonetheless they are successes. In this new field of 
"tuition" we are already finishing our preparatory class. By persistent 
and assiduous study, by making practical experience the test of every 
step we take, by not fearing to alter over and over again what we have 
already begun, by correcting our mistakes and most carefully 
analysing their significance, we shall pass to the higher classes. We 
shall go through the whole "course", although the present state of 
world economics and world politics has made that course much 
longer and much more difficult than we would have liked. No matter 
at what cost, no matter how severe the hardships of the transition 
period may be -- despite disaster, famine and ruin -- we shall not 
flinch; we shall triumphantly carry our cause to its goal. 


October 14, 1921 
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Lenin 

Bourgeois Pacifism and Socialist Pacifism 
January 1, 1923 

Collected Works, Volume 23, pages 175-194. 
ARTICLE (OR CHAPTER) IV 
ZIMMERWALD AT THE CROSSROADS 


The French newspapers containing the report of the C.G.T. Congress 
were received in Berne on December 28, and on December 30, Berne 
and Zurich socialist newspapers published another manifesto by the 
Berne I.S.K. (Internationale Sozialistische Kommission), the 
International Socialist Committee, the executive body of 
Zimmerwald. Dated the end of December 1916, the manifesto refers 
to the peace proposals advanced by Germany and by Wilson and the 
other neutral countries, and all these governmental pronouncements 
are described, and quite rightly described, of course, as a “farcical 
game of peace”, “a game to deceive their own peoples”, “hypocritical 
pacifist diplomatic gesticulations”. 


As against this farce and falsehood the manifesto declares that the 
“only force” capable of bringing about peace, etc., is the “firm 
determination” of the international proletariat to “turn their 
weapons, not against their brothers, but against the enemy in their 


own country”. 


The passages we have quoted clearly reveal the two fundamentally 
distinct policies which have lived side by side, as it were, up to now 
in the Zimmerwald group, but which have now finally parted 
company. 


On the one hand, Turati quite definitely and correctly states that the 
proposals made by Germany, Wilson, etc., were merely a 
“paraphrase” of Italian “socialist” pacifism; the declaration of the 
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German social-chauvinists and the voting of the French have shown 
that both fully appreciate the value for their policy of the pacifist 


screen. 


On the other hand, the International Socialist Committee manifesto 
describes the pacifism of all belligerent and neutral governments as a 
farce and hypocrisy. 


On the one hand, Jouhaux joins with Merrheim; Bourderon, Longuet 
and Raffin-Dugens join with Renaudel, Sembat and Thomas, while 
the German social-chauvinists, Siidekum, David and Scheidemann, 
announce the forthcoming “restoration of Social-Democratic unity” 
with Kautsky and the Social-Democratic Labour Group. 


On the other hand, the International Socialist Committee calls upon 
the “socialist minorities” vigorously to fight “their own 
governments” and “their social-patriot hirelings” (Sdldlinge). 


Either one thing, or the other. 


Either expose the vapidity, stupidity and hypocrisy of bourgeois 
pacifism, or “paraphrase” it into “socialist” pacifism. Fight the 
Jouhaux, Renaudels, Legiens and Davids as the “hirelings” of the 
governments or join with them in empty pacifist declamations on the 
French or German models. 


That is now the dividing line between the Zimmerwald Right, which 
has always strenuously opposed a break with the social-chauvinists, 
and the Left, which at the Zimmerwald Conference had the foresight 
publicly to dissociate itself from the Right and to put forward, at the 
Conference and after it in the press, its own platform. It is no accident 
that the approach of peace, or even the intense discussion by certain 
bourgeois elements of the peace issue, has led to a very marked 
divergence between the two policies. To bourgeois pacifists and their 
“socialist” imitators, or echoers, peace has always been a 
fundamentally distinct concept, for neither has ever understood that 
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“war is the continuation of the policies of peace and peace the 
continuation of the policies of war”. Neither the bourgeois nor the 
social—chauvinist wants to see that the imperialist war of 1914-17 is 
the continuation of the imperialist policies of 1898-1914, if not of an 
even earlier period. Neither the bourgeois pacifists nor the socialist 
pacifists realise that without the revolutionary overthrow of the 
bourgeois governments, peace now can only be an imperialist peace, 


a continuation of the imperialist war. 


In appraising the present war, they use meaningless, vulgar, 
philistine phrases about aggression or defence in general, and use the 
same philistine commonplaces in appraising the peace, disregarding 
the concrete historical situation, the actual concrete struggle between 
the imperialist powers. And it was quite natural for the social- 
chauvinists, these agents of the governments and the bourgeoisie in 
the workers’ parties, to seize upon the approach of peace in 
particular, or even upon mere peace talk, in order to gloss over the 
depth of their reformism and opportunism, exposed by the war, and 
restore their undermined influence over the masses. Hence, the 
social-chauvinists in Germany and in France, as we have seen, are 
making strenuous efforts to “unite” with the flabby, unprincipled 
pacifist section of the “opposition”. 


Efforts to gloss over the divergence between the two irreconcilable 
lines of policy will certainly be made also in the Zimmerwald group. 
One can foresee that they will follow two lines. A “practical business” 
conciliation by mechanically combining loud revolutionary phrases 
(like those in the International Socialist Committee manifesto) with 
opportunist and pacifist practice. That is what happened in the 
Second International. The arch-revolutionary phrases in the 
manifestos of Huysmans and Vandervelde and in certain congress 
resolutions merely served as a screen for the arch-opportunist 
practice of the majority of the European parties, but they did not 
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change, disrupt or combat this practice. It is doubtful whether these 
tactics will again be successful in the Zimmerwald group. 


The “conciliators in principle” will try to falsify Marxism by arguing, 
for example, that reform does not exclude revolution, that an 
imperialist peace with certain “improvements” in nationality 
frontiers, or in international law, or in armaments expenditure, etc., 
is possible side by side with the revolutionary movement, as “one of 
the aspects of the development” of that movement, and so on and so 
forth. 


This would be a falsification of Marxism. Reforms do not, of course, 
exclude revolution. But that is not the point at issue. The point is that 
revolutionaries must not exclude themselves, not give way to 
reformism, i.e., that socialists should not substitute reformist work for 
their revolutionary work. Europe is experiencing a revolutionary 
situation. The war and the high cost of living are aggravating the 
situation. The transition from war to peace will not necessarily 
eliminate the revolutionary situation, for there are no grounds 
whatever for believing that the millions of workers who now have 
excellent weapons in their hands will necessarily permit themselves 
to be “peacefully disarmed” by the bourgeoisie instead of following 
the advice of Karl Liebknecht, i.e., turning their weapons against their 


own bourgeoisie. 


The question is not, as the pacifist Kautskyites maintain: either a 
reformist political campaign, or else the renunciation of reforms. That 
is a bourgeois presentation of the question. The question is: either 
revolutionary struggle, the by-product of which, in the event of its 
not being fully successful, is reforms (the whole history of revolutions 
throughout the world has proved this), or nothing but talk about 
reforms and the promise of reforms. 


The reformism of Kautsky, Turati and Bourderon, which now comes 
out in the form of pacifism, not only leaves aside the question of 
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revolution (this in itself is a betrayal of socialism), not only abandons 
in practice all systematic and persistent revolutionary work, but even 
goes to the length of declaring that street demonstrations are 
adventurism (Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit, November 26, 1915). It goes 
to the length of advocating and implementing unity with the 
outspoken and determined opponents of revolutionary struggle, the 
Siidekum, Legiens, Renaudels, Thomases, etc., etc. 


This reformism is absolutely irreconcilable with revolutionary 
Marxism, the duty of which is to take the utmost possible advantage 
of the present revolutionary situation in Europe in order openly to 
urge revolution, the overthrow of the bourgeois governments, the 
conquest of power by the armed proletariat, while at the same time 
not renouncing, and not refusing to utilise, reforms in developing the 
revolutionary struggle and in the course of that struggle. 


The immediate future will show what course events in Europe will 
follow, particularly the struggle between reformist pacifism and 
revolutionary Marxism, including the struggle between the two 


Zimmerwald sections. 


Zurich, January 1, 1917 
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Lenin 

Our Revolution 

(Apropos of N. Sukhanov's Notes) 
January 16, 1923 

Collected Works, Volume 33, (p. 476-80) 


I have lately been glancing through Sukhanov's notes on the 
revolution. What strikes one most is the pedantry of all our petty- 
bourgeois Democrats and of all heroes of the Second International. 
Apart from the fact that they are all extremely fainthearted, that when 
it comes to the minutest deviation from the German model [of 
Socialism] even the best of them fortified themselves with 
reservations — apart from this characteristic, which is common to all 
petty-bourgeois Democrats and has been abundantly manifested by 
them throughout the revolution, what strikes one is their slavish 
imitation of the past. 


They all call themselves Marxists, but their conception of Marxism is 
impossibly pedantic. They have completely failed to understand 
what is decisive in Marxism, namely, its revolutionary dialectics. 
They have even absolutely failed to understand Marx's plain 
statements that in times of revolution the utmost flexibility is 
demanded,[A] and have even failed to notice, for instance, the 
statements Marx made in his letters — I think it was in 1856 — 
expressing the hope of combining the peasant war in Germany, which 
might create a revolutionary situation, with the working-class 
movement[B] — they avoid even this plain statement and walk 
around and about it like a cat around a bowl of hot porridge. 


Their conduct betrays them as cowardly reformists who are afraid to 
deviate from the bourgeoisie, let alone break with it, at the same time 
they disguised their cowardice with the wildest rhetoric and 
braggartry. But what strikes one in all of them even from the purely 
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theoretical point of view is their utter inability to grasp the following 
Marxist considerations: up to now they have seen capitalism and 
bourgeois democracy in Western Europe follow a definite path of 
development, and cannot conceive that this path can be taken as a 
model only mutatis mutandis, only with certain amendments (quite 
insignificant from the standpoint of the general development of 
world history). 


First — the revolution connected with the first imperialist world war. 
Such revolution was bound to reveal new features, or variations, 
resulting from the war itself, the world has never seen such a war in 
such a situation. We find that since the war the bourgeoisie of the 
wealthiest countries have to this day been unable to restore "normal" 
bourgeois relations. Yet our reformists — petty-bourgeois who make 
a show of being revolutionaries — believed, and still believe, that 
normal bourgeois relations are the limit (thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther). And even their conception of "normal" is extremely 
stereotyped and narrow. 


Secondly, they are complete strangers to the idea that while the 
development of world history as a whole follows general laws it is by 
no means precluded, but, on the contrary, presumed, that certain 
periods of development may display peculiarities in either the form 
or the sequence of this development. For instance, it has not even 
occurred to them that because Russia stands on the borderline 
between civilized countries and the countries which this war has for 
the first time definitely brought into the orbit of civilization — all the 
Oriental, non-European countries — she could and was, indeed, 
bound to reveal certain distinguishing features; although these, of 
course, are in keeping with the general line of world development, 
they distinguish her revolution from those which took place in the 
West European countries and introduce certain partial innovations as 
the revolution moves on to the countries of the East. 
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Infinitely stereotyped, for instance, is the argument they learned by 
rote during the development of West-European Social-Democracy, 
namely, that we are not yet ripe for socialism, but as certain "learned" 
gentleman among them put it, the objective economic premises for 
socialism do not exist in our country. Does it not occur to any of them 
to ask: what about the people that found itself in a revolutionary 
situation such as that created during the first imperialist war? Might 
it not, influenced by the hopelessness of its situation, fling itself into 
a struggle that would offer it at least some chance of securing 
conditions for the further development of civilization that were 
somewhat unusual? 


"The development of the productive forces of Russia has not yet 
attained the level that makes socialism possible." All the heroes of the 
Second International, including, of course, Sukhanov, beat the drums 
about this proposition. They keep harping on this incontrovertible 
proposition in a thousand different keys and think that it is decisive 


criterion of our revolution. 


But what if the situation, which drew Russia into the imperialist 
world war that involved every more or less influential West 
European country and made her a witness of the eve of the 
revolutions maturing or partly already begun in the East, gave rise to 
circumstances that put Russia and her development in a position 
which enabled us to achieve precisely that combination of a "peasant 
war" with the working-class movement suggested in 1856 by no less 
a Marxist than Marx himself as a possible prospect for Prussia? 


What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by stimulating the 
efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, offered us the 
opportunity to create the fundamental requisites of civilization in a 
different way from that of the West European countries? Has that 
altered the general line of development of world history? Has that 
altered the basic relations between the basic classes of all the countries 
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that are being, or have been, drawn into the general course of world 
history? 


If a definite level of culture is required for the building of socialism 
(although nobody can say just what that definite "level of culture" is, 
for it differs in every Western European country), why cannot we 
began by first achieving the prerequisites for that definite level of 
culture in a revolutionary way, and then, with the aid of the workers' 
and peasants’ government and Soviet system, proceed to overtake the 
other nations? 


January 16, 1923 
II 


You say that civilization is necessary for the building of socialism. 
Very good. But why could we not first create such prerequisites of 
civilization in our country by the expulsion of the landowners and 
the Russian capitalists, and then start moving toward socialism? 
Where, in what books, have you read that such variations of the 
customary historical sequence of events are impermissible or 
impossible? 


Napoleon, I think, wrote: "On s'engage et puis ... on voit." rendered 
freely this means: "First engage in a serious battle and then see what 
happens." Well, we did first engage in a serious battle in October 1917, 
and then saw such details of development (from the standpoint of 
world history they were certainly details) as the Brest peace, the New 
Economic Policy, and so forth. And now there can be no doubt that 


in the main we have been victorious. 


Our Sukhanovs, not to mention Social-Democrats still farther to the 
right, never even dream that revolutions cannot be made any other 
way. Our European philistines never even dream that the subsequent 
revolutions in Oriental countries, which possess much vaster 
populations in a much vaster diversity of social conditions, will 
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undoubtedly display even greater distinctions than the Russian 
Revolution. 


It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kautskian lines was 
a very useful thing in its day. But it is time, given that, to abandon the 
idea that it foresaw all the forms of development of subsequent world 
history. It would be timely to say that those who think so are simply 
fools. 


January 17, 1923 
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Joseph Stalin 
The Foundations of Leninism 
VIII 


THE PARTY 


In the pre-revolutionary period, the period of more or less peaceful 
development, when the parties of the Second International were the 
predominant force in the working-class movement and 
parliamentary forms of struggle were regarded as the principal 
forms-under these conditions the Party neither had nor could have 
had that great and decisive importance which it acquired afterwards, 
under conditions of open revolutionary clashes. Defending the 
Second International against attacks made upon it, Kautsky says that 
the parties of the Second International are an instrument of peace and 
not of war, and that for this very reason they were powerless to take 
any important steps during the war, during the period of 
revolutionary action by the proletariat. That is quite true. But what 
does it mean? It means that the parties of the Second International are 
unfit for the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, that they are not 
militant parties of the proletariat, leading the workers to power, but 
election machines adapted for parliamentary elections and 
parliamentary struggle. This, in fact, explains why, in the days when 
the opportunists of the Second International were in the ascendancy, 
it was not the party but its parliamentary group that was the chief 
political organisation of the proletariat. It is well known that the party 
at that time was really an appendage and subsidiary of the 
parliamentary group. It scarcely needs proof that under such 
circumstances and with such a party at the helm there could be no 
question of preparing the proletariat for revolution. 
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But matters have changed radically with the dawn of the new period. 
The new period is one of open class collisions, of revolutionary action 
by the proletariat, of proletarian revolution, a period when forces are 
being directly mustered for the overthrow of imperialism and the 
seizure of power by the proletariat. In this period the proletariat is 
confronted with new tasks, the tasks of reorganising all party work 
on new, revolutionary lines; of educating the workers in the spirit of 
revolutionary struggle for power; of preparing and moving up 
reserves; of establishing an alliance with the proletarians of 
neighbouring countries; of establishing firm ties with the liberation 
movement in the colonies and dependent countries, etc., etc. To think 
that these new tasks can be performed by the old Social-Democratic 
parties, brought up as they were in the peaceful conditions of 
parliamentarism, is to doom oneself to hopeless despair, to inevitable 
defeat. If, with such tasks to shoulder, the proletariat remained under 
the leadership of the old parties, it would be completely unarmed. It 
scarcely needs proof that the proletariat could not consent to such a 
state of affairs. 


Hence the necessity for a new party, a militant party, a revolutionary 
party, one bold enough to lead the proletarians in the struggle for 
power, sufficiently experienced to find its bearings amidst the 
complex conditions of a revolutionary situation, and sufficiently 
flexible to steer clear of all submerged rocks in the path to its goal. 


Without such a party it is useless even to think of overthrowing 
imperialism, of achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


This new party is the party of Leninism. 
What are the specific features of this new party? 


1)The Party as the advanced detachment of the working class. The 
Party must be, first of all, the advanced detachment of the working 
class. The Party must absorb all the best elements of the working 
class, their experience, their revolutionary spirit, their selfless 
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devotion to the cause of the proletariat. But in order that it may really 
be the armed detachment, the Party must be armed with 
revolutionary theory, with a knowledge of the laws of the movement, 
with a knowledge of the laws of revolution. Without this it will be 
incapable of directing the struggle of the proletariat, of leading the 
proletariat. The Party cannot be a real party if it limits itself to 
registering what the masses of the working class feel and think, if it 
drags at the tail of the spontaneous movement, if it is unable to 
overcome the inertia and the political indifference of the spontaneous 
movement, if it is unable to rise above the momentary interests of the 
proletariat, if it is unable to raise the masses to the level of 
understanding the class interests of the proletariat. The Party must 
stand at the head of the working class; it must see farther than the 
working class; it must lead the proletariat, and not drag at the tail of 
the spontaneous movement. The parties of the Second International, 
which preach "khvostism," are vehicles of bourgeois policy, which 
condemns the proletariat to the role of a tool in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. Only a party which adopts the standpoint of advanced 
detachment of the proletariat and is able to raise the masses to the 
level of understanding the class interest of the proletariat-only such a 
party can divert the working class from the path of trade unionism 
and convert it into an independent political force. 


The Party is the political leader of the working class. 


I have already spoken of the difficulties of the struggle of the working 
class, of the complicated conditions of the struggle, of strategy and 
tactics, of reserves and manoeuvring, of attack and retreat. These 
conditions are no less complicated, if not more so, than the conditions 
of war. Who can see clearly in these conditions, who can give correct 
guidance to the proletarian millions? No army at war can dispense 
with an experienced General Staff if it does not want to be doomed to 
defeat. Is it not clear that the proletariat can still less dispense with 
such a General Staff if it does not want to allow itself to be devoured 
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by its mortal enemies? But where is this General Staff? Only the 
revolutionary party of the proletariat can serve as this General Staff. 
The working class without a revolutionary party is an army without 
a General Staff. 


The Party is the General Staff of the proletariat. 


But the Party cannot be only an advanced detachment. It must at the 
same time be a detachment of the class, part of the class, closely 
bound up with it by all the fibres of its being. The distinction between 
the advanced detachment and the rest of the working class, between 
Party members and non-Party people, cannot disappear until classes 
disappear; it will exist as long as the ranks of the proletariat continue 
to be replenished with former members of other classes, as long as the 
working class as a whole is not in a position to rise to the level of the 
advanced detachment. But the Party would cease to be a party of this 
distinction developed into a gap, if the Party turned in on itself and 
became divorced from the non-Party masses. The Party cannot lead 
the class if it is not connected with the non-Party masses, if there is no 
bond between the Party and the non-Party masses, if these masses do 
not accept its leadership, if the Party enjoys no moral and political 
credit among the masses. 


Recently two hundred thousand new members from the ranks of the 
workers were admitted into our Party. The remarkable thing about 
this is the fact that these people did not merely join the Party 
themselves but were rather sent there by all the rest of the non-Party 
workers, who took an active part in the admission of the new 
members, and without whose approval no new member was 
accepted. This fact shows that the broad masses of non-Party workers 
regard our Party as their Party, as a Party near and dear to them, in 
whose expansion and consolidation they are vitally interested and to 
whose leadership they voluntarily entrust their destiny. It scarcely 
needs proof that without these intangible moral threads which 
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connect the Party with the non-Party masses, the Party could not have 
become the decisive force of its class. 


The Party is an inseparable part of the working class. 


"We," says Lenin, "are the Party of a class, and therefore almost the 
whole class (and in times of war, in the period of civil war, the whole 
class) should act under the leadership of our Party, should adhere to 
our Party as closely as possible. But it would be Manilovism and 
‘khvostosm' to think that at any time under capitalism almost the 
whole class, or the whole class, would be able to rise to the level of 
consciousness and activity of its advanced detachment, of its Social- 
Democratic Party. No sensible Social-Democrat has ever yet doubted 
that under capitalism even the trade union organisations (which are 
more primitive and more comprehensible to the undeveloped strata) 
are unable to embrace almost the whole, or the whole, working class. 
To forget the distinction between the advanced detachment and the 
whole of the masses which gravitate towards it, to forget the constant 
duty of the advanced detachment to raise ever wider strata to this 
most advanced level, means merely to deceive oneself, to shut one's 
eyes to the immensity of our tasks, and to narrow down these tasks" 
(see Vol. VI, pp. 205-06). 


2) The Party as the organised detachment of the working class. The 
Party is not only the advanced detachment of the working class. If it 
desires really to direct the struggle of the class, it must at the same 
time be the organised detachment of its class. The Party's tasks under 
the conditions of capitalism are immense and extremely varied. The 
Party must direct the struggle of the proletariat under the 
exceptionally difficult conditions of internal and _ external 
development; it must lead the proletariat in the offensive when the 
situation calls for an offensive; it must lead the proletariat so as to 
escape the blow of a powerful enemy when the situation calls for 
retreat; it must imbue the millions of unorganised non-Party workers 
with the spirit of organisation and endurance. But the Party can fulfil 
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these tasks only if it is itself the embodiment of discipline and 
organisation, if it is itself the organised detachment of the proletariat. 
Without these conditions there can be no question of the Party really 
leading the vast masses of the proletariat. 


The Party is the organised detachment of the working class. 


The conception of the Party as an organised whole is embodied in 
Lenin's well-known formulation of the first paragraph of our Party 
Rules, in which the Party is regarded as the sum total of its 
organisations, and the Party member as a member of one of the 
organisations of the Party. The Mensheviks, who objected to this 
formulation as early as 1903, proposed to substitute for it a "system" 
of self-enrolment in the Party, a "system" of conferring the "title" of 
Party member upon every "professor" and "high-school student," 
upon every "sympathiser" and "striker" who supported the Party in 
one way or another, but who did not join and did not want to join any 
one of the Party organisations. It scarcely needs proof that had this 
singular "system" become entrenched in our Party it would inevitably 
have led to our Party becoming inundated with professors and high- 
school students and to its degeneration into a loose, amorphous, 
disorganised "formation," lost in a sea of "sympathisers," that would 
have obliterated the dividing line between the Party and the class and 
would have upset the Party's task of raising the unorganised masses 
to the level of the advanced detachment. Needless to say, under such 
an opportunist "system" our Party would have been unable to fulfil 
the role of the organising core of the working class in the course of 


our revolution. 


"From the point of view of Comrade Martov," says Lenin, "the border- 
line of the Party remains quite indefinite, for ‘every striker' may 
‘proclaim himself a Party member.’ What is the use of this vagueness? 
A wide extension of the 'title.' Its harm is that it introduces a 
disorganising idea, the confusing of class and Party" (see Vol. VI, p. 
211) 
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But the Party is not merely the sum total of Party organisations. The 
Party is at the same time a single system of these organisations, their 
formal union into a single whole, with higher and lower leading 
bodies, with subordination of the minority to the majority, with 
practical decisions binding on all members of the Party. Without 
these conditions the Party cannot be a single organised whole capable 
of exercising systematic and organised leadership in the struggle of 
the working class. 


"Formerly," says Lenin, "our Party was not a formally organized 
whole, but only the sum of separate groups, and therefore no other 
relations except those of ideological influence were possible between 
these groups. Now we have become an organized Party, and this 
implies the establishment of authority, the transformation of the 
power of ideas into the power of authority, the subordination of 
lower Party bodies to higher Party bodies" (see Vol. VI, p. 291). 


The principle of the minority submitting to the majority, the principle 
of directing Party work from a centre, not infrequently gives rise to 
attacks on the part of wavering elements, to accusations of 
"bureaucracy," "formalism," etc. It scarcely needs proof that 
systematic work by the Party as one whole, and the directing of the 
struggle of the working class, would be impossible without putting 
these principles into effect. Leninism in questions of organisation is 
the unswerving application of these applications of these principles. 
Lenin terms the fight against these principles "Russian nihilism" and 
"aristocratic anarchism," which deserves to be ridiculed and swept 
aside. 


Here is what Lenin says about these wavering elements in his book 
One Step Forward: 


"This aristocratic anarchism is particularly characteristic of the 
Russian nihilist. He thinks of the Party organisation as a monstrous 
‘factory’; he regards the subordination of the part to the whole and of 
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the minority to the majority of 'serfdom’..., division of labour under 
the direction of a centre evokes from him a tragi-comical outcry 
against people being transformed into 'wheels and cogs'..., mention 
of the organisational rules of the Party calls forth a contemptuous 
grimace and the disdainful..remark that one could very well 
dispense with rules altogether." 


"It is clear, I think, that the cries about this celebrated bureaucracy are 
just a screen for dissatisfaction with the personal composition of the 
central bodies, a fig leaf....You are a bureaucrat because you were 
appointed by the congress not by my will, but against it; you are a 
formalist because you rely on the formal decisions of the congress, 
and not on my consent; you are acting in a grossly mechanical way 
because you plead the 'mechanical' majority at the Party Congress 
and pay no heed to my wish to be co-opted; you are an autocrat 
because you refuse to hand over the power to the old gang" 1 (see Vol. 
VI, pp. 310, 287). 


3) The Party as the highest form of class organisation of the 
proletariat. The Party is the organised detachment of the working 
class. But the Party is not the only organisation of the working class. 
The proletariat has also a number of other organisations, without 
which it cannot wage a successful struggle against capital: trade 
unions, co-operatives, factory organisations, parliamentary groups, 
non-Party women's associations, the press, cultural and educational 
organisations, youth leagues, revolutionary fighting organisations (in 
times of open revolutionary action), Soviets of deputies as the form 
of state organisation (if the proletariat is in power), etc. The 
overwhelming majority of these organisations are non-Party, and 
only some of them adhere directly to the Party or constitute offshoots 
from it. All these organisations, under certain conditions, are 
absolutely necessary for the working class, for without them it would 
be impossible to consolidate the class positions of the proletariat in 
the diverse spheres of struggle; for without them it would be 
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impossible to steel the proletariat as the force whose mission it is to 
replace the bourgeois order by the socialist order. But how can single 
leadership be exercised with such an abundance or organisations? 
What guarantee is there that this multiplicity of organisations will not 
lead to divergency in leadership? It may be said that each of these 
organisations carries on its work in its own special field, and that 
therefore these organisations cannot hinder one another. That, of 
course, is true. But it is also true that all these organisations should 
work in one direction for they serve one class, the class of the 
proletarians. The question then arises: who is to determine the line, 
the general direction, along which the work of all these organisations 
is to be conducted? Where is the central organisations which is not 
only able, because it has the necessary experience, to work out such a 
general line, but, in addition, is in a position, because it has sufficient 
prestige, to induce all these organisations to carry out this line , so as 
to attain unity of leadership and to make hitches impossible? 


That organisation is the Party of the proletariat. 


The Party possesses all the necessary qualifications for this because, 
in the first place, it is the rallying centre of the finest elements in the 
working class, who have direct connections with the non-Party 
organisations of the proletariat and very frequently lead them; 
because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre of the finest 
members of the working class, is the best school for training leaders 
of the working class, capable of directing every form of organisation 
of their class; because, thirdly, the Party, as the best school for training 
leaders of the working class, is, by reason of its experience and 
prestige , the only organisation capable of centralising the leadership 
of the struggle of the proletariat, thus transforming each and every 
non-Party organisation of the working class into an auxiliary body 
and transmission belt linking the Party with the class. 


The Party is the highest form of class organisation of the proletariat. 
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This does not mean, of course, that non-Party organisations, trade 
unions, co-operatives, etc., should be officially subordinated to the 
Party leadership. It only means that the members of the Party who 
belong to these organisations and are doubtlessly influential in them 
should do all they can to persuade these non-Party organisations to 
draw nearer to the Party of the proletariat in their work and 
voluntarily accept its political leadership. 


That is why Lenin says that the Party is "the highest form of 
proletarian class association," whose political leadership must extend 
to every other form of organization of the proletariat. (see Vol. XXV, 
p- 194) 


That is why the opportunist theory of the "independence" and 
"neutrality" of the mnon-Party organisations, which breeds 
independent members of parliament and journalists isolated from the 
Party, narrow-minded trade union leaders and philistine co- 
operative officials, is wholly incompatible with the theory and 
practice of Leninism. 


4) The Party as an instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The Party is the highest form of organisation of the proletariat. The 
Party is the principle guiding force within the class of the proletarians 
and among the organisations of that class. But it does not by any 
means follow from this that the Party can be regarded as an end in 
itself, as a self-sufficient force. The Party is not only the highest form 
of class association of the proletarians; it is at the same time an 
instrument in the hands of the proletariatfor achieving the 
dictatorship, when that has not yet been achieved and for 
consolidating and expanding the dictatorship when it has already 
been achieved. The Party could not have risen so high in importance 
and could not have exerted its influence over all other forms of 
organisations of the proletariat, if the latter had not been confronted 
with the question of power, if the conditions of imperialism, the 
inevitability of wars, and the existence of a crisis had not yet 
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demanded the concentration of all the forces of the proletariat at one 
point, the gathering of all the threads of the revolutionary movement 
in one spot in order to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to achieve the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The proletariat needs the Party first of 
all as its General Staff, which it must have for the successful seizure 
of power. It scarcely needs proof that without a party capable of 
rallying around itself the mass organisations of the proletariat, and of 
centralising the leadership of the entire movement during the 
progress of the struggle, the proletariat in Russia could not have 
established its revolutionary dictatorship. 


But the proletariat needs the Party not only to achieve the 
dictatorship; it needs it still more to maintain the dictatorship, to 
consolidate and expand it in order to achieve the complete victory of 
socialism. 


"Certainly, almost everyone now realises," says Lenin, "that the 
Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for two- 
and-a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without the 
strictest, truly iron discipline in our Party, and without the fullest and 
unreserved support of the latter by the whole mass of the working 
class, that is, by all its thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and influential 
elements, capable of leading or of carrying with them the backwards 
strata" (see Vol. XXV, p. 173). 


Now, what does to "maintain" and "expand" the dictatorship mean? 
It means imbuing the millions of proletarians with the spirit of 
discipline and organisation; it means creating among the proletarian 
masses a cementing force and a bulwark against the corrosive 
influence of the petty-bourgeois elemental forces and petty-bourgeois 
habits; it means enhancing the organising work of the proletarians in 
re-educating and remoulding the petty-bourgeois strata; it means 
helping the masses of the proletarians to educate themselves as a 
force capable of abolishing classes and of preparing the conditions for 
the organisation of socialist production. But it is impossible to 
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accomplish all this without a party which is strong by reason of its 
solidarity and discipline. 


"The dictatorship of the proletariat," says Lenin, "is a stubborn 
struggle-bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative-against the forces and 
traditions of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens of 
millions is a most terrible force. Without an iron party tempered in 
the struggle, without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is 
honest in the given class without a party capable of watching and 
influencing the mood of the masses, it is impossible to conduct such 
a strategy successfully" (see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 


The proletariat needs the Party for the purpose of achieving and 
maintaining the dictatorship. The Party is an instrument of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


But from this it follows that when classes disappear and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat withers away, the Party also will wither 
away. 


5) The Party as the embodiment of unity of will, unity incompatible 
with the existence of factions. The achievement and maintenance of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is impossible without a party which 
is strong by reason of its solidarity and iron discipline. But iron 
discipline in the Party is inconceivable without unity of will, without 
complete and absolute unity of action on the part of all members of 
the Party. This does not mean, of course, that the possibility of 
conflicts of opinion within the Party is thereby precluded. On the 
contrary, iron discipline does not preclude but presupposes criticism 
and conflict of opinion within the Party. Least of all does it mean that 
discipline must be "blind." On the contrary, iron discipline does not 
preclude but presupposes conscious and voluntary submission, for 
only conscious discipline can be truly iron discipline. But after a 
conflict of opinion has been closed, after criticism has been exhausted 
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and a decision has been arrived at, unity of will and unity of action of 
all Party members are the necessary conditions without which neither 
Party unity nor iron discipline in the Party is conceivable. 


"In the present epoch of acute civil war," says Lenin, "the Communist 
Party will be able to perform its duty only if it is organised in the most 
centralised manner, if iron discipline bordering on military discipline 
prevails in it, and if its Party centre is a powerful and authoritative 
organ, wielding wide powers and enjoying the universal confidence 
of the members of the Party" (see Vol. XXV, pp. 282-83). 


This is the position in regard to discipline in the Party in the period 
of struggle preceding the achievement of the dictatorship. 


The same, but to an even greater degree, must be said about discipline 
in the Party after the dictatorship has been achieved. 


"Whoever," says Lenin, "weakens in the least the iron discipline of the 
Party of the proletariat (especially during the time of its dictatorship), 
actually aids the bourgeoisie against the proletariat" (see Vol. XXV, p. 
190). 


But from this it follows that the existence of factions is compatible 
neither with the Party's unity nor with its iron discipline. It scarcely 
needs proof that the existence of factions leads to the existence of a 
number of centres, and the existence of a number of centres means 
the absence of one common centre in the Party, the breaking up of 
unity of will, the weakening and disintegration of discipline, the 
weakening and disintegration of the dictatorship. Of course, the 
parties of the Second International, which are fighting against the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and have no desire to lead the 
proletarians to power, can afford such liberalism as freedom of 
factions, for they have no need at all for iron discipline. But the parties 
of the Communist International, whose activities are conditioned by 
the task of achieving and consolidating the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat, cannot afford to be "liberal" or to permit freedom of 
factions. 


The Party represents unity of will, which precludes all factionalism 
and division of authority in the Party. 


Hence Lenin's warning about the "danger of factionalism from the 
point of view of Party unity and of effecting the unity of will of the 
vanguard of the proletariat as the fundamental condition for the 
success of the dictatorship of the proletariat," which is embodied in 
the special resolution of the Tenth Congress of our Party "On Party 
Unity." 2 


Hence Lenin's demand for the "complete elimination of all 
factionalism" and the "immediate dissolution of all groups, without 
exemption, that have been formed on the basis of various platforms," 
on pain of "unconditional and immediate expulsion from the Party" 
(see the resolution "On Party Unity"). 


6) The Party becomes strong by purging itself of opportunist 
elements. The source of factionalism in the Party is its opportunist 
elements. The proletariat is not an isolated class. It is consistently 
replenished by the influx of peasants, petty bourgeois and 
intellectuals proletarianised by the development of capitalism. At the 
same time the upper stratum of the proletariat, principally trade 
union leaders and members of parliament who are fed by the 
bourgeoisie out of the super-profits extracted from the colonies, is 
undergoing a process of decay. "This stratum of bourgeoisified 
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workers, or the ‘labour aristocracy,'" says Lenin, "who are quite 
philistine in their mode of life, in the size of their earnings and in their 
entire outlook, is the principal prop of the Second International, and, 
in our days, the principal social (not military) prop of the bourgeoisie. 
For they are real agents of the bourgeoisie in the working-class 
movement, the labour lieutenants of the capitalist class... real 


channels of reformism and chauvinism" (see Vol. XIX, p.77) 
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In one way or another, all these petty-bourgeois groups penetrate into 
the Party and introduce into it the spirit of hesitancy and 
opportunism, the spirit of demoralization and uncertainty. It is they, 
principally, that constitute the source of factionalism and 
disintegration, the source of disorganisation and disruption of the 
Party from within. To fight imperialism with such "allies" in one's rear 
means to put oneself in the position of being caught between two 
fires, from the front and from the rear. Therefore, ruthless struggle 
against such elements, their expulsion from the Party, is a pre- 
requisite for the successful struggle against imperialism. 


The theory of "defeating" opportunist elements by the ideological 
struggle within the Party, the theory of "overcoming" these elements 
within the confines of a single party, is a rotten and dangerous theory, 
which threatens to condemn the Party to paralysis and chronic 
infirmity, threatens to leave the Party a prey to opportunism, 
threatens to leave the proletariat without a revolutionary party, 
threatens to deprive the proletariat of its main weapon in the fight 
against imperialism. Our Party could not have emerged on to the 
broad highway, it could not have seized power and organised the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, it could not have emerged victorious 
from the civil war, if it had had within its ranks people like Martov 
and Dan, Potresov and Axelrod. Our Party succeeded in achieving 
internal unity and unexampled cohesion of its ranks primarily 
because it was able to in good time to purge itself of the opportunist 
pollution, because it was able to rid its ranks of the Liquidators and 
Mensheviks. Proletarian parties develop and become strong by 
purging themselves of opportunists and reformists, social- 
imperialists and _ social-chauvinists, social-patriots and _ social- 
pacifists. 


The Party becomes strong by purging itself of opportunist elements. 


"With reformists, Mensheviks, in our ranks," says Lenin, "it is 
impossible to be victorious in the proletarian revolution, it is 
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impossible to defend it. That is obvious in principle, and it has been 
strikingly confirmed by the experience of both Russia and Hungary.... 
In Russia, difficult situations have arisen many times, when the Soviet 
regime would most certainly have been overthrown had Mensheviks, 
reformists and petty-bourgeois democrats remained in our Party...in 
Italy, where, as is generally admitted, decisive battles between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie for the possession of state power are 
imminent. At such a moment it is not only absolutely necessary to 
remove the Mensheviks, reformists, the Turatists from the Party, but 
it may even be useful to remove excellent Communists who are liable 
to waver, and who reveal a tendency to waver towards 'unity' with 
the reformists, to remove them from all responsible posts....0n the 
eve of a revolution, and at a moment when a most fierce struggle is 
being waged for its victory, the slightest wavering in the ranks of the 
Party may wreck everything, frustrate the revolution, wrest the 
power from the hands of the proletariat; for this power is not yet 
consolidated, the attack upon it is still very strong. The desertion of 
wavering leaders at such a time does not weaken but strengthens the 
Party, the working-class movement and the revolution" (see Vol. 
XXV, pp. 462, 463, 464). 
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Stalin 

The Party Before and After Taking Power 

August 28, 1921 

Works, Vol. 5, 1921 - 1923 

Three periods must be noted in the development of our Party. 


The first period was the period of formation, of the creation of our 
Party. It embraces the interval of time approximately from the 
foundation of Iskra 1 to the Third Party Congress inclusively (end of 
1900 to beginning of 1905). 


In this period the Party, as a driving force, was weak. It was weak not 
only because it itself was young, but also because the working-class 
movement as a whole was young and because the revolutionary 
situation, the revolutionary movement, was lacking, or little 
developed, particularly in the initial stages of this period (the 
peasantry was silent or did not go beyond sullen murmuring; the 
workers conducted only partial economic strikes or political strikes 
covering a whole town; the forms of the movement were of an 
underground or semi-legal character; the forms of working-class 
organisation were also mainly of an underground character). 


The Party's strategy—since strategy presupposes the existence of 
reserves and the possibility of manoeuvring with them—was 
necessarily narrow and restricted. The Party confined itself to 
mapping the movement's strategic plan, ie., the route that the 
movement should take; and the Party's reserves—the contradictions 
within the camp of the enemies inside and outside of Russia— 
remained unused, or almost unused, owing to the weakness of the 
Party. 


The Party ‘s tactics, since tactics presuppose the utilisation of all forms 


of the movement, forms of proletarian organisation, their 
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combination and mutual supplementation, etc., with the object of 
winning the masses and ensuring strategic success, were also 
necessarily narrow and without scope. 


In this period the Party focussed its attention and care upon the Party 
itself, upon its own existence and preservation. At this stage it 
regarded itself as a kind of self-sufficing force. That was natural: 
tsarism's fierce attacks upon the Party, and the Mensheviks' efforts to 
blow it up from within and to replace the Party cadres with an 
amorphous, non-Party body (recall the Mensheviks' campaign for a 
labour congress launched in connection with Axelrod's notorious 
pamphlet A People's Duma and a Labour Congress, 1905), threatened 
the Party's very existence and, as a consequence, the question of 
preserving the Party acquired paramount importance in this period. 


The principal task of communism in Russia in that period was to 
recruit into the Party the best elements of the working class, those 
who were most active and most devoted to the cause of the 
proletariat; to form the ranks of the proletarian party and to put it 
firmly on its feet. Comrade Lenin formulates this task as follows: "to 
win the vanguard of the proletariat to the side of communism" (see 
"Left-Wing" Communism... 2). 


The second period was the period of winning the broad masses of the 
workers and peasants to the side of the Party, to the side of the 
vanguard of the proletariat. It embraces the interval of time 
approximately from October 1905 to October 1917. 


In this period the situation was much more complex and rich in 
events than in the preceding one. The defeats tsarism sustained on 
the battlefield in Manchuria and the revolution of October 1905, on 
the one hand, the termination of the Russo-Japanese war, the triumph 
of the counter-revolution and the liquidation of the gains of the 
revolution, on the other, and thirdly, the imperialist war, the 
revolution of February 1917 and the famous "dual power" —all these 
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events stirred up all classes in Russia and pushed them into the 
political arena one after the other, strengthened the Communist Party 
and awakened the broad masses of the peasants to political life. 


The proletarian movement was enriched by such powerful forms as 
the general political strike and armed uprising. 


The peasant movement was enriched by the boycott of the landlords 
("smoking" the landlords out of their country seats) which developed 


into insurrection. 


The activities of the Party and of other revolutionary organisations 
were invigorated by the mastery of such forms of work as the extra- 
parliamentary, legal, open form. 


Working-class organisation was enriched not only by a tried and 
important form like the trade unions, but also by such a powerful 
form of working-class organisation as the Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies, a form unprecedented in history. 


The peasants followed in the footsteps of the working class and set 
up Soviets of Peasants' Deputies. 


The Party's reserves were also enriched. It became clear in the course 
of the struggle that the peasantry could and would constitute an 
inexhaustible reserve for the proletariat and its party. It also became 
clear that the proletariat and its party would play the leading role in 
overthrowing the rule of capital. 


In this period the Party was by no means as weak as it was in the 
preceding one; as a driving force, it became a most important factor. 
It could now no longer be a self-sufficing force, for its existence and 
development were now definitely assured; it changed from a self- 
sufficing force into an instrument for winning the masses of the 
workers and peasants, into an instrument for leading the masses in 
overthrowing the rule of capital. 
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In this period the Party's strategy acquired wide scope; it was directed 
primarily to gaining and utilising the peasantry as a reserve, and it 
achieved important success in this work. 


The Party's tactics also acquired wide scope as a result of the 
enrichment of the movement of the masses, of their organisation, and 
of the activities of the Party and other revolutionary organisations, by 
new forms which had previously been absent. 


The Party's principal task in this period was to win the vast masses to 
the side of the proletarian vanguard, to the side of the Party, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, for the 
purpose of seizing power. The Party now no longer focussed its 
attention upon itself, but upon the vast masses of the people. 
Comrade Lenin formulates this task as follows: "disposition of the 
vast masses" on the social front in such a way as to ensure victory "in 
the forthcoming decisive battles" (see the above-mentioned pamphlet 
by Comrade Lenin). 


Such are the characteristic features of the first two periods in the 
development of our Party. 


The difference between the first and the second period is 
undoubtedly great. But there is also something in common between 
them. Both in the first and in the second period the Party was nine- 
tenths, if not entirely, a national force, effective only for and within 
Russia (one of the detachments of the international organised 
proletariat). That is the first point. The second point is that both in the 
first and in the second period the Russian Communist Party was a 
party of upheaval, the party of revolution within Russia, hence in 
these periods the elements of criticism and destruction of the old 
order predominated in its work. 


An entirely different picture is presented by the third period, the one 


we are in now. 
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The third period is the period of taking and holding power with the 
object, on the one hand, of drawing all the working people of Russia 
into the work of building socialist economy and the Red Army, and, 
on the other hand, of applying all forces and resources for rendering 
assistance to the international proletariat in its struggle to overthrow 
capital. This period embraces the interval of time from October 1917 
to the present day. 


The fact that the proletariat in Russia has taken power has created a 
very distinctive situation, both internationally and within Russia, 
such as the world has never seen before. 


To begin with, October 1917 marked a breach in the world social front 
and created a turn in the whole of world history. Picture to yourselves 
the boundless social front, stretching from the backward colonies to 
advanced America, and then the immense breach forced in this front 
by the Russian detachment of the international proletariat, a breach 
that menaces the existence of imperialism, that has upset all the plans 
of the imperialist sharks and has greatly, radically, eased the task of 
the international proletariat in its struggle against capital — such is 
the historical significance of October 1917. From that moment our 
Party was transformed from a national force into a predominantly 
international force, and the Russian proletariat was transformed from 
a backward detachment of the international proletariat into its 
vanguard. Henceforth, the tasks of the international proletariat are to 
widen the Russian breach, to help the vanguard, which has pushed 
forward, to prevent the enemies from surrounding the brave 
vanguard and cutting it off from its base. The task of international 
imperialism, on the contrary, is to close the Russian breach, to close it 
without fail. That is why our Party, if it wants to retain power, 
pledges itself to do "the utmost possible in one (its own—J. St.) 
country for the development, support and awakening of the 
revolution in all countries" (see Lenin's book The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky 3). That is why our Party, since 
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October 1917, has been transformed from a national into an 
international force, into the Party of revolution on an international 


scale. 


An equally radical change has taken place in the Party's position 
within the country as a result of October 1917. In the preceding 
periods the Party was an instrument for the destruction of the old 
order, for overthrowing capital in Russia. Now, on the contrary, in 
the third period, it has been transformed from a party of revolution 
within Russia into a party of construction, into a party for the creation 
of new forms of economy. In the past it recruited the best forces of the 
workers for the purpose of storming the old order; now it is recruiting 
them for the purpose of organising the food supply, transport and the 
basic industries. In the past it rallied the revolutionary elements of the 
peasantry for the purpose of overthrowing the landlords; now it is 
recruiting them for the purpose of improving agriculture, of 
consolidating the alliance between the labouring elements of the 
peasantry and the proletariat which is in power. In the past it 
recruited the best elements of the belated nationalities for the struggle 
against capital; now it is recruiting them for the purpose of building 
the life of the labouring elements of these nationalities on the basis of 
co-operation with the Russian proletariat. In the past it destroyed the 
army, the old militarist army; now it must build up a new, a workers’ 
and peasants’ army, which is needed to protect the gains of the 


revolution from external enemies. 


From a party of revolution within Russia, the Russian Communist 
Party has been transformed into a party of peaceful construction. That 
is why it has removed from the arsenal of the proletariat such forms 
of struggle as strikes and insurrection, which are now unnecessary in 
Russia. 


In the past we could dispense with experts in military and economic 
affairs, for at that time the Party's activity was mainly critical, and it 
is easy to criticise. .. . Now, the Party cannot dispense with experts; 
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in addition to utilising the old specialists it must train its own experts: 
mobilisation, supply and operations officers (for the army), food 
officials, agricultural experts, railway managers, co-operators, 
experts in industry and foreign trade (in the economic sphere). 
Without this we shall be unable to build. 


A change has also taken place in the Party's position in that its forces 
and resources, its reserves, have grown and multiplied to a colossal 
degree. 


The Party's reserves are : 


1) The contradictions between the different social groups within 
Russia. 


2) The contradictions and conflicts, which sometimes grow into 
military collisions, between the capitalist states around us. 


3) The socialist movement in the capitalist countries. 


4) The national-liberation movement in the backward and colonial 


countries. 

5) The peasantry and the Red Army in Russia. 
6) The diplomatic and foreign trade services. 
7) The entire might of state power. 


Such, in general, are the forces and potentialities within the 
framework of which—and this framework is sufficiently wide — the 
Party's strategy can manoeuvre, and on the basis of which the Party's 
tactics can carry out the day-to-day work of mobilising forces. 


All these are the favourable aspects of October 1917. 


But October also has an unfavourable aspect. The fact is that the 
proletariat took power in Russia under distinctive internal and 
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external circumstances which left their impress on the entire work of 
the Party after power was taken. 


Firstly, Russia is an economically backward country; it is very 
difficult for her to organise transport, develop industry, and electrify 
urban and rural industry by her own efforts unless she exchanges her 
raw materials for machinery and equipment from the Western 
countries. Secondly, to this day Russia is a socialist island surrounded 
by hostile, industrially more developed capitalist states. If Soviet 
Russia had as her neighbour one big industrially developed Soviet 
state, or several Soviet states, she could easily establish co-operation 
with those states on the basis of exchange of raw materials for 
machinery and equipment. But as long as that is not the case, Soviet 
Russia, and our Party which guides its government, are obliged to 
seek forms and methods of economic co-operation with the hostile 
capitalist groups in the West in order to obtain the necessary technical 
equipment until the proletarian revolution triumphs in one or several 
industrial capitalist countries. The concession form of relations and 
foreign trade—such are the means for achieving this aim. Without 
this it will be difficult to count on decisive successes in economic 
construction, in the electrification of the country. This process will 
undoubtedly be slow and painful, but it is inevitable, unavoidable, 
and what is inevitable does not cease to be inevitable because some 
impatient comrades get nervous and demand quick results and 
spectacular operations. 


From the economic standpoint the present conflicts and military 
collisions between the capitalist groups, and also the struggle of the 
proletariat against the capitalist class, are based on the conflict 
between the present-day productive forces and the national 
imperialist framework of their development and the capitalist forms 
of appropriation. The imperialist framework and the capitalist form 
of appropriation strangle the productive forces, prevent them from 
developing. The only way out is to organise world economy on the 
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basis of economic co-operation between the advanced (industrial) 
and backward (fuel and raw material supplying) countries (and not 
on the basis of the plunder of the latter by the former). It is precisely 
for this purpose that the international proletarian revolution is 
needed. Without this revolution it is useless thinking of the 
organisation and normal development of world economy. But in 
order to be able to start (at least to start) organising world economy 
on proper lines, the proletariat must triumph at least in several 
advanced countries. So long as that is not the case, our Party must 
seek roundabout ways of co-operation with capitalist groups in the 
economic field. 


That is why the Party, which has overthrown the bourgeoisie in our 
country and has raised the banner of the proletarian revolution, 
nevertheless considers it expedient to "untie" small production and 
small industry in our country, to permit the partial revival of 
capitalism, although making it dependent upon the state authority, 
to attract leaseholders and shareholders, etc., etc., until the Party's 
policy of "doing the utmost possible in one country for the 
development, support and awakening of the revolution in all 
countries” produces real results. 


Such are the distinctive conditions, favourable and unfavourable, that 
were created by October 1917, and in which our Party is operating 
and developing in the third period of its existence. 


These conditions determine the colossal might that our Party now 
possesses inside and outside Russia. They, too, determine the 
incredible difficulties and dangers that the Party is facing, and which 
it must overcome at all costs. 


The Party's tasks in this period in the sphere of foreign policy are 
determined by its position as the party of international revolution. 
These tasks are : 
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1) To utilise all the contradictions and conflicts among the capitalist 
groups and governments which surround our country, with the 
object of disintegrating imperialism. 


2) To stint no forces and resources to assist the proletarian revolution 
in the West. 


3) To take all measures to strengthen the national-liberation 


movement in the East. 
4) To strengthen the Red Army. 


The Party's tasks in this period in the sphere of home policy are 
determined by its position within Russia as the party of peaceful 
construction. These tasks are: 


1) To strengthen the alliance between the proletariat and the toiling 
peasantry by: 


a) recruiting for the work of state construction those elements of the 
peasantry which possess most initiative and business ability; 


b) assisting peasant farming by disseminating agricultural 
knowledge, repairing machines, and so forth; 


c) developing proper exchange of products between town and 
country; 


d) gradually electrifying agriculture. 


An important circumstance must be borne in mind. In contrast to the 
revolutions and proletarian parties in the West, a fortunate feature of 
our revolution, and a tremendous asset for our Party, is the fact that 
in Russia, the largest and most powerful strata of the petty 
bourgeoisie, namely the peasantry, were transformed from a 
potential reserve of the bourgeoisie into an actual reserve of the 
proletariat. This circumstance determined the weakness of the 
Russian bourgeoisie and served the interests of the Russian 
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proletariat. It is mainly due to the fact that, in contrast to what 
occurred in the West, the liberation of the peasants from bondage to 
the landlords took place in Russia under the leadership of the 
proletariat. That served as the basis also for the alliance between the 
proletariat and the toiling peasantry in Russia. It is the duty of the 
Communists to cherish that alliance and to strengthen it. 


2) To develop industry by: 


a) concentrating the maximum forces on the task of mastering the 
basic industries and improving supplies for the workers engaged in 
them; 


b) developing foreign trade with a view to importing machinery and 


equipment; 
c) attracting shareholders and leaseholders; 
d) creating at least a minimum food fund for manoeuvring; 


e) electrifying transport and large-scale industry. Such, in general, are 
the Party's tasks in its present period of development. 


Pravda, No. 190, August 28, 1921 
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Stalin 

Reply to the Sverdlov Comrades 

Works, Vol. 12, April 1929 - June 1930, pp. 190-196 
Pravda, No. 40, February 10, 1930 

The Sverdlov Student’s Questions 


1. In the theses on the tactics of the R.C.P.(B.), adopted by the Third 
Congress of the Comintern,2 Lenin spoke of the existence of two main 
classes in Soviet Russia. 


We now speak of eliminating the kulaks and the new bourgeoisie as 
a class. 


Does this mean that in the NEP period a third class has taken shape 


in our country? 


2. In your address to the conference of Marxist students of agrarian 
questions, you said: “If we adhere to NEP it is because it serves the 
cause of socialism. When it ceases to serve the cause of socialism, we 
shall get rid of it.” How is this “getting rid of” to be understood, and 
what form will it take? 


3. What amendments will the Party, as decisive successes in 
collectivisation and in eliminating the kulaks as a class are achieved, 
have to make in the slogan which now determines the relations 
between the proletariat and the various strata of the peasantry: “To 
come to an agreement with the middle peasant, while never for a 
moment renouncing the fight against the kulak, and firmly relying 
solely on the poor peasant” (Lenin)?3 


4. By what methods should the elimination of the kulaks as a class be 
brought about? 


5. Will not the simultaneous application of two slogans: one for the 
areas of complete collectivization—elimination of the kulaks as a 
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class, and the other for the areas of incomplete collectivization— 
restriction and ousting of the kulaks, lead in the latter areas to the self- 
elimination of the kulaks (dissipation of their property, means of 
production)? 


6. What influence may the elimination of the kulaks as a class and the 
sharpening of the class struggle in our country, and the economic 
crisis and the rise of the tide of revolution in the capitalist countries, 
have on the duration of the “respite”? 


7. What is your opinion of the possibility of the present revolutionary 
upsurge in the capitalist countries passing into a direct revolutionary 
situation? 


8. How should the new advances among the working class, 
characterised by the decision of entire factory shops to join the Party, 
be assessed from the standpoint of the further relations between the 
Party and the working class? 


9. In connection with the tremendous scope of the collective-farm 
movement, the extension of the Party Organisation in the countryside 
becomes a practical question. What should be our policy in relation 
to the limits of such extension, and in relation to admission of the 
various groups of collective farmers into the Party? 


10. What is your attitude towards the disputes that are taking place 
among the economists on cardinal problems of political economy? 


II 
Comrade Stalin’s Reply 


First question. Lenin spoke of two main classes. But he knew, of 
course, that there was a third, the capitalist class (the kulaks, the 
urban capitalist bourgeoisie). The kulaks and the urban capitalist 
bourgeoisie did not, of course, “take shape” as a class only after the 
introduction of NEP. They existed also before NEP, but as a 
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secondary class. NEP, in its first stages, to some extent facilitated the 
growth of this class. But it assisted the growth of the socialist sector 
to an even greater extent. With the launching by the Party of an 
offensive along the whole front, matters have taken a sharp turn 
towards the undermining and abolition of the class of rural, and 
partly of urban, capitalists. 


For the sake of accuracy, it should be noted that the Party has not 
given instructions to extend the slogan of eliminating the kulaks as a 
class to the new, urban bourgeoisie. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the Nepmen, who were in the main deprived of their 
production base long ago, and therefore play no substantial part in 
our economic life, and the kulaks, who until very recently possessed 
enormous economic weight in the countryside, and whom we are 


only now depriving of their production base. 


It seems to me that some of our organisations forget this difference 
and commit the error of trying to “supplement” the slogan of 
eliminating the kulaks as a class with the slogan of eliminating the 
urban bourgeoisie. 


Second question. The sentence in my speech at the conference of 
Marxist students of agrarian questions should be understood as 
meaning that we shall “get rid of NEP” when we are no longer under 
the necessity of permitting a certain freedom for private trade, when 
permitting it would yield only adverse results, and when we are ina 
position to establish economic relations between town and country 
through our own trading organisations, without private trade with 
its private turnover and tolerance of a certain revival of capitalism. 


Third question. It is clear that as the collectives come to embrace the 
majority of the areas of the U.S.S.R., the kulaks will be eliminated — 
hence this part of Ilyich’s formula will lapse. As regards the middle 
and poor peasants in the collective farms, they will, as the latter 
become equipped with machines and tractors, merge into a single 
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category of working members of the collectivised countryside. 
Correspondingly, the concepts “middle peasant” and “poor peasant” 
should in the future disappear from our slogans. 


Fourth question. The principal method of bringing about the 
elimination of the kulaks as a class is that of mass collectivisation. All 
other measures must be adapted to this principal method. Everything 
that runs counter to this method or detracts from its effectiveness 
must be rejected. 


Fifth question. The slogans, “elimination of the kulaks as a class” and 
“restriction of the kulaks” must not be conceived as two independent 
and equal slogans. From the moment we passed to the policy of 
eliminating the kulaks as a class, this slogan became the chief slogan; 
and in the areas of incomplete collectivisation the slogan of restricting 
the kulaks changed from an independent slogan into a subsidiary 
slogan, an auxiliary of the chief slogan, into a slogan which facilitates 
the creation in these areas of the conditions for a transition to the chief 
slogan. As you see, in the new conditions of today, the status of the 
slogan “restriction of the kulaks” is radically different from what it 
was a year ago and earlier. 


It is to be noted that, unfortunately, some of our press organs do not 
appreciate this specific feature. It is possible and probable that in the 
areas of incomplete collectivisation a section of the kulaks, in 
anticipation of dekulakisation, will resort to “self-elimination” and 
“dissipate their property and means of production.” Measures, of 
course, must be taken to prevent this. But it does not at all follow that 
we should permit dekulakisation, not as part of collectivisation, but 
as something independent, undertaken before and _ without 
collectivisation. To permit that would be to replace the policy of 
socializing confiscated kulak property in the collective farms by a 
policy of sharing out this property for the personal enrichment of 
individual peasants. Such replacement would be a step backward, not 
forward. There is only one way of preventing “dissipation” of kulak 
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property, and that is to work harder for collectivisation in the areas 
where it is incomplete. 


Sixth question. The means and conditions you enumerate may 
considerably shorten the duration of the “respite.” But they are 
certainly bound to strengthen and multiply our means of defence. 
Very much will depend on the international situation, on the growth 
of the contradictions within the camp of international capitalism, on 
the further development of the international economic crisis. But that 
is another question. 


Seventh question. No hard and fast line can be drawn between a 
“revolutionary upsurge” and a “direct revolutionary situation.” One 
cannot say: “Up to this paint we have a revolutionary upsurge; 
beyond it, we have a leap to a direct revolutionary situation.” Only 
scholastics can put the question in that way. The first usually passes 
“imperceptibly” into the second. The task is to prepare the proletariat 
at once for decisive revolutionary battles, without waiting for the 
“onset” of what is called a direct revolutionary situation. 


Eighth question. The desire of entire factory shops and even of whole 
factories to join the Party is a sign of the tremendous revolutionary 
upsurge of the vast masses of the working class, a sign of the 
correctness of the Party’s policy, a sign of publicly expressed 
approval of this policy by the broad mass of the working class. But it 
does not at all follow from this that we must admit into the Party all 
who desire to join it. In the shops and factories there are all sorts of 
people, even saboteurs. The Party must therefore continue to apply 
its tried and tested method of individual approach to each applicant 
for membership, and of individual admission to the Party. We need 
not only quantity, but quality. 


Ninth question. It goes without saying that numerically the Party in 
the collective farms will grow at a more or less rapid rate. It is 
desirable that all the elements of the collective-farm movement who 
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have been most steeled in fighting against the kulaks, especially farm 
labourers and poor peasants, should find application for their 
energies in the ranks of the Party. Naturally, individual approach and 
individual admission into the Party must be applied here with 
especial persistence. 


Tenth question. It seems to me that in the disputes among the 
economists there is much that is scholastic and far-fetched. Setting 
aside the external aspect of the disputes, the main errors of the 
contending sides are the following: 


a) neither side has proved capable of properly applying the method 
of fighting on two fronts: both against “Rubinism” and against 
“mechanism”; 


b) both sides have been diverted from the basic questions of Soviet 
economy and world imperialism into the realm of talmudic 
abstractions, thus wasting two years of effort on abstract themes—to 
the satisfaction and advantage, of course, of our enemies. 


With communist greetings, 
J. V. Stalin 


February 9, 1930 
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“It is the ABC of Marxism that the 
tactics of the socialist proletariat 
cannot be the same both when there 
is a revolutionary situation and when 
there is no revolutionary situation.”.. 


”? 


it is indisputable that a revolution 
is impossible without a revolutionary 
situation; furthermore, it is not every 
revolutionary situation that leads to 
revolution... “like every other political 
question, must be considered by 
Marxists concretely and not abstractly, 
taking into account the entire 
revolutionary situation as a whole” 





